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PREDPACE 


N the following pages will be found an attempt 

to estimate once more our Lord’s teaching about 
the Kingdom of Heaven. It is an arduous under- 
taking, in which any large measure of success can 
scarcely be looked for. But the present time offers 
some advantages which may seem to warrant the 
taking it in hand. We have shaken ourselves clear 
of certain conventional ways of treating our Lord’s 
discourses which greatly spoilt their effectiveness 
and even obscured their meaning. We do not in 
the least desire to treat the Bible like any other 
book, or to rank our Lord with other Teachers of 
mankind. But we see quite clearly that being made 
Man, and speaking to His hearers in their own 
language, it was of necessity that He should so 
order His words as to produce the effect which He 
desired upon their minds. He spoke indeed as 
never man spake, but all the same He spoke as 
Man to men. He used a style which was distinc- 
tively Eastern, constantly figurative, not infrequently 
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hyperbolical. Parables, proverbial sayings, figures of 
speech, prophetical formulas adapted from the Old 
Testament, were constantly on His lips. To object 
to this fact, as if it were in any conceivable sense 
derogatory or surprising, would only be to object to 
His being Incarnate when and where He was. To 
ignore this fact in interpreting His language, is to 
set aside the Will of God for one’s private fancies. 
It pleased the Father that the Incarnate Word 
should think the thoughts and speak the language 
of a Jew of Palestine nineteen centuries ago. Given 
the Incarnation, nothing else indeed was possible. 
The clearest recognition of this fact does not 
diminish in the least from the reverence due to our 
Lord’s words. On the contrary it adds to that 
reverence because it makes it more intelligent. But 
it does affect our interpretation of those words, when 
we understand that they are very far removed in 
literary character from the ordinary prose of modern 
Western life. It is a fact that our Lord desired and 
designed to impress upon the minds of His followers 
certain great ideas connected with His Kingdom. 
It is a fact that He had to use whatever language 
was then and there best adapted (or most available) 
for producing the desired effect. It is a fact that 
He actually used the language of the Prophet and 
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the Poet, not that of the essayist or annalist, not 
that of the modern moralist or preacher. It is only 


when we recognize these facts that we can con- 
template our Lord’s teaching in anything like the 
true light. It is only when we recognize the limita- 
tions which our Lord set upon His teaching, when 
we cease to demand of Him definite predictions and 
dogmatic utterances, that our minds become really 
open to the splendid effectiveness of that teaching. 
There never was anything like it—save here and 
there when His Spirit spake by the Prophets of 
Israel. There never will be anything like it again. 
To treat it in the hopelessly prosaic and pedantic 
spirit in which it has been so often treated is (with 
the best intentions) to do Him a dreadful wrong. 
If anyone thinks the following pages chargeable 
with too much freedom of treatment, or with too 
wide departure from conventional ideas as to what 
our Lord must have meant, he is only asked to 
weigh each case on its merits, and to credit the 
author with as devout a reverence for the Incarnate 
Word as he has himself. It is agreed that it is not 
in all cases easy to know what our Lord really 
meant. It is agreed that it has always been an 
open question (and a question very ill understood 


by many) how far the elements of poetry and of 
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figure and of picture-language enter into our Lord’s 
discourse. If the author is convinced that these 
elements are in fact far larger and more extensive 
than is generally allowed, he may be wrong—but 
he is not therefore to be accused of want of rever- 
ence or want of faith. Nothing is further from his 
mind than to take up a negative attitude towards 
our Lord’s teaching. If on the contrary he shall 
have done anything to bring out the magnificent 
and astonishing .effectiveness of that teaching, and 
to free it from entanglements of misunderstanding, 
then his object will have been gained. The effort 
is probably worth very little: whatever it zs worth, 
it is offered to HIM. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
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HERE is a very marked tendency in the present 

day to get back to our Lord’s own teaching on 
matters of religion. This need not be either doubted 
or deplored. The tendency may itself take an ex- 
aggerated form, like every movement which is largely 
prompted by hostility to established modes of think- 
ing. It is in point of fact often completely vitiated 
by prejudice and dislike: but in itself the tendency 
is hopeful. It is sufficiently evident that in many 
ways a great deal has been read into the Master’s 
teaching which does not belong to it. It is natural 
and right that those who revere Him most should 
wish to strip off these accretions, and to realize as 
distinctly as possible what He Himself really taught 
about religion. In order to share this wish, it is not 
at all necessary to set up the authority of the Master 
in any kind of opposition against the authority of 
the apostles to whom He promised the gift of the 
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Spirit to guide them into all truth: or against the 
authority of the Church which is the pillar and 
ground of the truth. Theoretically, there cax be no 
such opposition, for then would the Spirit and the 
truth be divided against itself. Practically, whatever 
opposition may appear will fall to be explained by 
some mistake on our part. We have misread the 
Apostles, or misjudged the voice of the Church. We 
may leave that for the present, convinced that no 
true development of Christian teaching (whatever its 
degree of inspiration) can gainsay the teaching of 
the Master or be (in any sense) inconsistent with it. 
It is true then that in point of fact the appeal is 
constantly being made to what our Lord taught on 
certain subjects; it is certainly lawful to ask our- 
selves what that teaching really comes to. And this 
may be especially asserted with regard to a subject 
which He made peculiarly His own, and as it were 
reserved for His own explication. Everyone knows 
that He spoke very often about the Kingdom of 
Heaven, that it was a favourite topic of His, that He 
chose to dwell upon it in His public teaching in a 
very emphatic way, that it commended itself to Him 
as a heading or title under which He could most 
conveniently and profitably arrange His teachings 
concerning those things which it most concerned us 
to understand. It was His mission to proclaim, to 
found, that Kingdom. It was the Kingdom which 
interested Him, and in which He sought to interest 
us. It certainly represented something very real and 
practical to Him, and yet so inclusive that whatever 
was not of it was nothing worth. If the phrase 
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“Kingdom of Heaven” called up in our minds what 
it called up in Hzs—nothing more and nothing less 
—we should be wise indeed! It is, however, evident 
that to this wisdom there is no short cut. To this 
particular phrase there is no paraphrase, no precise 
equivalent in any language. No doubt the phrase 
itself implies something. It takes for granted the 
fact that the world zs in some sense alienated from 
God. It takes for granted that amidst this general 
alienation there zs a process of recovery which has 
God for its author ; a limited sphere within which He 
is working in a peculiar way, ruling and overruling, 
to bring men back to Him. So we cannot doubt 
that in the Divine thought this Kingdom has an 
absolute unity and identity. In human thought and 
speech, however, it is far otherwise. The moment 
we look at our Lord’s teaching about the Kingdom 
we are struck with the fact that it is extraordinarily 
varied and discursive. We are confronted with a 
number .of outline sketches so diverse one from 
another as to have almost nothing in common. Our 
first difficulty is to conceive how similitudes so 
apparently inconsistent can be true likenesses of 
the same divine institution. Our first lesson is one 
of wide-mindedness. It is indeed possible that as 
we go on we shall perceive some sort of unity, rising 
through the partial and manifold to the one and the 
complete. It is also possible that this is not to be 
realized here and now. At any rate we must be 
content with any amount of seeming incongruity to 
start with, and refuse to be tempted by that forced 
exegesis which has for its aim at any cost to 
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“reconcile” scripture with scripture, or scripture as it 
is with our conception of scripture as it ought to be. 
A bitter experience has taught us both what this kind 
of treatment can do, and what it cannot do. On the 
face of things it is omnipotent. It is always possible 
by means of glosses and explanations to put such a 
face upon any scripture as that it shall at least be 
dumb and not give the lie to our reading of any 
other scripture. But in the end it is impotent. It 
never satisfies people who think. The written record 
remains, infinitely patient indeed of arbitrary treat- 
ment and violence, but always bearing its own 
witness, and always finding some ears open to that 
witness. Our first lesson then is one of compre- 
hensiveness, The Kingdom of Heaven in our Lord’s 
presentation of it is like unto a dozen different things 
—so different that theology can find no common 
measure for them. Yet we cannot doubt that the 
truth of the Kingdom is to be found not in the 
exclusive contemplation of any one or two of these 
aspects, but in giving due place and full importance 
to every aspect in its turn. There are those who are 
in favour of very short formulas in religion: they 
cannot be in harmony with our Lord’s teaching in 
the Gospels. There are those who insist much upon 
the simplicity of the Gospel. They are right in their 
way, but they need to recognize that our Lord’s 
teaching was simple because each picture that He 
held up was so clear and so incisive, not at all 
because the pictures were the same or were even 
alike. Simplicity must never be confounded with 
narrowness of view, or with failure to grasp the 
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many co-ordinate and complemental elements in 
our Lord’s teaching, and in the teaching of scripture 
generally. If that teaching had been “simple” in 
the sense often claimed for it, He would doubtless 
have found one parable in which He might express 
the truth of the Kingdom. It is evident that He 
could not do this: the many-sidedness of the King- 
dom forbade it. The parables of the Kingdom are 
like pictures or photographs of some great edifice 
taken from points of view so various that they 
bear almost no resemblance to one another. Any 
one or two, taken apart from the rest, would be 
erroneous because fatally incomplete. And yet each 
is absolutely true in itself, and its truth is sub- 
stantiated by Christian history and Christian ex- 
perience, so far as these have gone. What we have 
to do, therefore, if we wish to understand the King- 
dom of Heaven as our Lord thought of it, is to take 
all these parables as they are, to place ourselves at 
their varying standpoints, and to realize that aspect 
of the Kingdom which is presented in each. 

Of set parables concerning the Kingdom of 
Heaven there are fourteen in St. Matthew, and 
one (additional) in St. Mark. Pre-eminent amongst 
these are the two great series of seven parables in 
St. Matthew xiii, and of three in St. Matthew xxv. 
Besides these there is a large number of sayings 
about the kingdom, especially in St. Luke, which are 
of the greatest importance. It must be evident to 
every careful reader that the Gospels are full of 
sayings which only need working up in order to be 
called parables. They are the raw material of 
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parable. They are pregnant sayings, illustrations, 
similitudes, which the evangelists in some cases 
actually call parables (as in St. Luke v. 36, St. 
Mark xiii. 28), but which are not in fact elaborated 
into the word-picture to which we restrict the name. 
For affirming the distinctive features of the Kingdom 
they may be equally important, though not nearly so 
striking. We must try not to lose sight of these, 
while we give chief attention to the two great groups 
of parables in St. Matthew’s Gospel. It may indeed 
be argued that the former of these groups is an 
artificial one, that they have only been gathered 
together here for convenience. But our Lord’s 
question in St. Matthew xiii. 51, “Have ye under- 
stood al/ these things?” seems to imply that all 
these parables belong together, and need to be 
taken in connection with one another in order to 
be properly understood. Of course we cannot take 
the apostles’ answer, “Yea, Lord,” as representing 
the fact. It measured their ignorance rather than 
their knowledge—their ignorance of all the wisdom 
which lies within these parables, which nineteen 
centuries have failed to exhaust. But all the same 
our Lord’s words serve to gather together all these 
parables of the Kingdom, and to present them to us 
as an object of devout study in their unity as well as 
in their variety. 

Before taking up the detailed examination of these 
parables, however, it will be well to point out what 
the time relations of the Kingdom of Heaven are, in 
our Lord’s use of the phrase. It has relations with 
past, present, and future. Where, for instance, our 
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Lord says that “the children of the Kingdom shall 
be cast out,”! it is manifest from the context that He 
is speaking of Jews, who by reason of their privileged 
position under the old dispensation might naturally 
claim the freedom of the Kingdom more than any 
others. Nor does He exactly disallow that claim. 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob do belong to the 
Kingdom, and are prominent in it But these “sons 
of the Kingdom,” as they are by hereditary right, 
must nevertheless be excluded since they have no 
real congruity with it. The Kingdom of which our 
Lord thought had therefore a sort of preliminary (or 
anticipatory) and partial existence in the past, in 
that Old Testament economy which He came at 
once to fulfil and to supersede. 

But it is certain that this existence of the King- 
dom in the past has but a small and casual place in 
our Lord’s teaching, and it is only necessary to point 
it out for the sake of completeness. Generally speak- 
ing He is at pains to emphasize the fact that the 
Kingdom has only come with Himself, and is only 
now available. Even John the Baptist, to whom He 
pays so high a tribute of praise, is not (properly 
speaking) within the Kingdom.’ Close as he stands 
to the Messiah, he does not himself belong to the 
Christian order of things, and so remains inferior to 
many commonplace people in point of position and 
privilege. To be fairly within the Kingdom of 
Heaven it is not enough to be even the forerunner 
of our Lord: one must be distinctly a follower of 
His. Habitually our Lord speaks of the Kingdom 


1 Matt. viii. 12. 2 Ibid, 11. 3 Matt. xi. 11. 
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in the present tense; “no doubt the Kingdom of 
God is come upon you”; “the Kingdom of God is 
within you” (or perhaps “among you”)? That 
manner of speech may be said to be usual with 
Him. But at the same time He speaks of it as 
future, and that emphatically. Thus He does not 
encourage’ the popular idea that “the Kingdom of 
God should immediately appear,’ and He teaches 
the disciples to pray “Thy Kingdom come.”? Con- 
cerning some of them He asserts that they “shall 
not taste of death until they see the Kingdom of 
God,”* and He tells the twelve at the Last Supper 
that He “will not drink from henceforth of the fruit 
of the vine, until the Kingdom of God shall come.”® 
It is obvious that this emphatic reference to the 
future does not zx ztself raise any difficulty, any | 
more than that other and slighter reference to the 
past. If, as we should naturally suppose, the King- 
dom is essentially a state of things introduced into 
the world by our Lord, it would necessarily have its 
more or less shadowy anticipations in the past; still 
more necessarily its historical developments in the 
future. The Jewish “children of the Kingdom” did 
really possess the earthly counterpart of the heavenly 
reality of that Kingdom. When we pray “Thy 
Kingdom come,’ we mean “come in its perfect 
fulness.” Those who were to survive (no doubt 
very unexpectedly and by the singular favour of 
God) to “see the Kingdom of God,” were (as St. 


1 Luke xvii. 21, 2 Luke xix. 14, 
3 Matt. vi. 10; Luke ix, 2, 4 Luke ix. 27, 
5 Luke xxii, 18, 
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Mark indeed expresses it, ix. 1) to “see the King- 
dom of God come wth power,” t.e., in some startling 
development of its boundless influence for good. 
Those who are to drink the cup of blessing new 
with their Lord ins the Kingdom of God will drink 
it (whatever that may mean) “in the regeneration,” 
z.é,, in the age to come when the Kingdom shall 
have reached its final stage of absolute perfection. 
There is nothing whatever arbitrary in this, because 
the coming of the Kingdom is so often and so clearly 
thought of as being gradual and progressive. In the 
one parable peculiar to St. Mark (iv. 26-9) there is 
no other point than this. Gradually, and even in- 
sensibly, while men pursue their ordinary avocations, 
and the earth swings round and round upon its axis, 
the seed is growing and ripening towards maturity. 
When that maturity zs finally reached, there will be 
no delay in reaping the fruits; but until that hour is 
come it will just go on growing, ripening, developing, 
maturing, or by whatever other word one may choose 
to describe the evolution of the Kingdom. No one 
has ever made anything else of the parable. But in 
this simple and obvious sense it is perfect. There 
are moments in the growth of the corn when men 
remark with a certain surprise on the change which 
has come over its appearance. As a rule they pay 
no heed to it. But it goes on growing none the faster 
for their regard, and none the slower for their dis- 
regard. So is the Kingdom of God, always past 
(since He “left not Himself without witness from 
the beginning”), always present (since “here and 


1 Acts xiv. 17. 
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now” is the law of man’s responsibility), always 
future (since “the Kingdom” is also “the patience 
of Jesus Christ ”+). 

Moreover it is entirely after our Lord’s manner to 
use words and phrases with a singular absoluteness 
and absence of qualification, leaving it to His hearers 
to explain them by the context, or to modify them 
by complemental sayings. That is the case in things 
far more important and difficult than time-relations. 
It should not then (and wou/d not, apart from pre- 
conceived theories) cause us any surprise, or give us 
any trouble, if we find Him speaking simply and 
absolutely of “the Kingdom,” whether He was at 
the moment thinking of it as past, present, or future, 
in its anticipation, in its essential character, or in its 
development. This being so, it is clear that in con- 
sidering any particular parable of the Kingdom we 
must carefully interrogate Christian history as to any 
light which that history can throw upon it, since 
every distinctive feature of the Kingdom must leave 
unmistakable marks upon the course of events. No 
one doubts that Christianity has profoundly affected 
the progress of affairs from the first, and no one 
doubts that the Kingdom of Heaven stands in close 
relationship to what we call Christianity, although 
much which is included under that name is not of 
the Kingdom. Christian history therefore should 
help us very much, both positively by suggesting 
the true line of interpretation, and negatively by 
barring the false. We need, however, to rely upon 
broad and general views of history only, and not 


1 Rev. i. 9. 
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upon narrow or detailed applications. It is not 
necessary to ask whether our Lord had before His 
mind the whole sequence of the future of this world. 
It is enough to know (as we really may know for 
certain) that if He had He never made the slightest 
use of that knowledge. Beyond the destruction of 
Jerusalem (so often depicted by the prophets of 
Israel) He never foretold one single event in history, 
and even those few prognostications that He made 
of the fate which awaited some of His disciples! 
were couched in terms of such studied vagueness 
that only the event could determine what they 
meant. This reticence was no doubt intentional, 
and all really reverent minds will hold it in abso- 
lute respect. Practically, our Lord predicted nothing 
in the way of what we call occurrences. What He 
did was to forecast certain lines along which His 
Kingdom would develop, because these lines corres- 
ponded to its essential features. It is in this respect, 
and only this, that we must seek for light from 
Christian history. To anticipate very briefly what 
will appear further on, it may be granted that as 
the parable of the sower deals primarily with the 
conditions of the apostolic age, so the parable of the 
tares is primarily concerned with such spurious imita- 
tions of Christianity as formed a very prominent 
feature of the second century. The parable of the 
mustard-seed depicts the surprisingly swift growth 
of Christianity as a corporate institution, while that of 
the leaven sets forth as clearly the far wider exten- 
sion of its characteristic ideas. All that corresponds 


1 Matt. xx. 23; John xxi. 18, 22. &. 
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markedly in a broad sense to the actual course 
of things, but it cannot be carried any further. We 
might infer that our Lord’s vision of the future did 
not extend further, or pass more into detail, than 
that. Such an inference would be precarious. But 
we are bound to treat the parables as if it were true. 
Whatever limits He Himself imposed upon His 
utterances we must absolutely respect: and when 
history shows clearly that such limits existed, we 
must conclude that He Himself imposed them. 
That is the only reasonable or reverent line to take, 
even if it cut the ground from beneath a vast edifice 
of assertion or of speculation. To this limited use 
of Christian history may be added an almost un- 
limited use of Christian experience, since the King- 
dom fulfils and unfolds itself in and for the individual 
quite as much as in and for the community. The 
_ parables, eg., of the hid treasure and of the pearl 
are obviously to be expounded from the records of 
the inner life: like certain other parables of the 
Kingdom, they absolutely decline to concern them- 
selves with Christians in general, they will only take 
men one by one in the most personal way possible. 
One more “foreword.” No attempt will be made 
to go behind the Gospel narratives. They will be 
taken as they stand. And this, not out of any 
desire to judge others or to limit their liberty, but 
out of conviction that the path in that direction leads 
to nothing. If a hundred men started off to cross a 
level and featureless moorland on a dark and wind- 
less night, when the moon did not shine, and the few 
stars visible could not be recognized, the value of 
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their explorations would be nil. Their devious 
course until the dawn would be determined only 
by the action and reaction of the unimportant and 
superficial inequalities of the surface upon their 
personal idiosyncrasies. No conceivable value would 
attach to the result. Equally useless, because equally 
casual and unaccountable, is the blind guessing of 
those who wish to go behind the Gospels. Doubt- 
less they form opinions, but they have not any data 
to form them on. The Gospels are in possession. 
They have been in possession from a date which 
every fresh discovery tends to put nearer and nearer 
to the apostolic days. No one who really believes 
-in the love and wisdom of the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ can lightly believe that the Gospels are 
not authentic for all practical purposes. 


II. 


THE PARABLE “OF {THE SOWER: 
OR, OF THE GOOD SEED 


St. Matt. xiii. 3-8. 


Behold, a sower 
went forth to sow: 
And when he sowed 
some seeds fell by 
the way side, and 
the fowls came and 
devoured them up: 
Some fell upon 
stony places, where 
they had not much 
earth: and _ forth- 
with they sprung 
up, because they 
had no deepness of 
earth: And when 
the sun was up, 
they were scorched: 
and because they 
had no root, they 
withered away. And 
some fell among 


thorns; and the 
thorns sprung up, 
and choked them: 


But other fell into 
good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, 
some an hundredfold, 
some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold. 


St. Mark iv. 3-8 


Hearken; behold, 
there went out a sower 
to sow: And it came 
to pass, as he sowed, 
some fell by the way 
side, and the fowls of 
the air came and de- 
voured it up. And 
some fell on stony 
ground, where it had 
not much earth; and 
immediately it sprang 
up, because it had no 
depth of earth: But 
when the sun was up, 
it was scorched; and 
because it had noroot, 
itwitheredaway. And 
some fell among 
thorns, and the thorns 
grew up and choked 
it, and it yielded no 
fruit. And other fell 
on good ground, and 
did yield fruit that 
sprang up and in- 
creased, and brought 
forth, some thirty, and 
some sixty, and some 
an hundred. 
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St. Luke viii. 5-8. 


A sower went out 
to sow his seed: and 
as he sowed, some 
fell by the way side ; 
and it was trodden 
down, and the fowls 
of the air devoured it. 
And some fell upon 
a rock; and as soon 
as it was sprung up, 
it withered away, be- 
cause it lacked mois- 
ture. And some fell 
among thorns; and 
the thorns sprang up 
with it, and choked 
it. And other fell 
on good ground, and 
sprang up, and bare 
fruit an hundredfold, 
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St. Matt, xiii, 18-23. 


Hear ye therefore 
the parable of the 
sower. When any 
one heareth the word 
of the kingdom, and 
understandeth z¢ not, 
then cometh the 
wicked ome, and 
catcheth away that 
which was sown in 
his heart. This is 
he which received 
seed by the way 
side. But he that 
received the seed 
into stony places, the 
same is he _ that 
heareth the word, 
and anon with joy 
receiveth it: Yet 
hath he not root in 
himself,’ but dureth 
for a while: for when 
tribulation or persecu- 
tion ariseth because 
of the word, by and 
by he is offended. 
He also that re- 
ceived seed among 
the thorns is he 
that heareth the 
word; and the care 
of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of 
riches, choke the 
word, and he be- 
cometh  unfruitful. 
But he that re- 
ceived seed into the 
good ground is he 
that heareth the 


St, Mark iv. 14-20. 


The sower soweth 
the word. And these 
are they by the way 
side, where the word 
is sown; but when 
they have heard, 
Satan cometh imme- 
diately, and taketh 
away the word that 
was sown in their 
hearts. And these 
are they likewise 
which are sown on 
stony ground; who, 
when they have heard 
the word, immediately 
receive it with glad- 
ness; and have no 
root in themselves, 
and so endure but 


for a time: after- 
ward, when afflic- 
tion or persecution 


ariseth for the word’s 
sake, immediately 
they are offended. 
And these are they 
which are sown 
among thorns; such 


as hear the word. 
And the cares of this 
world, and the 


deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts 
of other things enter- 
ing in, choke the 
word, and it becometh 
unfruitful, And these 
are they which are 
sown on good ground; 
such as hear the 


St. Luke viii. 11-15. 


Now the parable is 
this: The seed is 
the word of God. 
Those by the way 
side are they that 
hear; then cometh 
the devil, and 
taketh away the 
word out of their 
hearts, lest they 
should believe and 
be saved, They on 
the rock are they, 
which, when they 
hear, receive the 
word with joy; and 
these have no root, 
which for a while 
believe, and in time 
of temptation fall 
away. And that 
which fell among 
thorns are they, 
which, when they 
have heard, go forth, 
and are choked with 
cares and riches and 
pleasures of ¢hzs life, 
and bring no fruit to 
perfection, But that 
on the good ground 
are they, which in 
an honest and good 
heart, having heard 
the word, keep z¢, 
and bring forth fruit 
with patience. 
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St, Matt, xiii. 18-23. St. Mark iv. 14-20. 


word, and under- word, and receive 7¢, 
standeth 7; which and bring forth fruit, 
also beareth fruit, some thirtyfold, some 
and bringeth forth, sixty, and some an 
some an hundredfold, hundred. 
some sixty, some 
thirty. 
THE PARABLE OF 
THE GOOD SEED GROWING SECRETLY 


St. Mark iv. 26-29. 


And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground ; and should sleep, and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the 
earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear, But when the fruit is ripe immediately 
he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come. 


HAT the first and foremost of all agricultural 

operations should have furnished the Saviour 
with much of the imagery of His parables is natural 
enough. The operation itself was familiar to every- 
body, and almost equally familiar were many of the 
sentiments and applications which readily suggest 
themselves. That which comes of the sowing—the 
fields of harvest—is so utterly unlike the sowing, so 
far away, and yet so confidently expected. And side 
by side with the general certainty of harvest—of the 
special harvest which the sowing warrants—lies the 
extraordinary uncertainty of the event in the case of 
the particular plant or field. 

There are four parables of sowing which concern 
the Kingdom of Heaven. That of the mustard seed, 
however, we may put aside, because it only belongs 
to this group in appearance. It is in fact a story, not 
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of the sower, but of the gardener, and has an entirely 
different significance. There remain as true parables 
of sowing the first two in St. Matthew xiii, and the 
one in St. Mark iv. 26-29. This last has been already 
considered. Its one point—so very simple, and yet 
of such profound interest—is the silent persistent 
growth, unhastening, unhindered, of Christian in- 
fluences, towards the inevitable hour of perfect ripe- 
ness. There is in it a suggestion that these influences 
may seem to be left strangely to themselves, as if 
they needed no supervision. And that is true in this 
respect, that they are vital influences and are bound 
to go on growing and maturing according to the law 
of development which belongs to their nature. They 
may be the better for man’s solicitude, but they do 
not depend upon it. 

The parable which governs the others—which rules 
the interpretation of them—is undoubtedly that 
commonly called “the parable of the sower.” This 
is, however, a misnomer, because nothing whatever 
turns upon the personality of him that bears the 
seed.. In the parable, as in real life, this is un- 
important. When the Revised Version rightly enough 
substitutes “zZe sower” for “a sower,” it nevertheless 
puts the reader on a wrong track. “The sower” is 
simply the man who, as a matter of fact, is employed 
in this humble task. It may be indeed our Lord; 
it may be St. Peter or St. John; it may as well be 
Judas; St. Paul—or those who preached Christ even 
of envy and strife. What matters is not the sower, 
but the seed. No doubt there is a skill and careful- 
ness in sowing; but that is not any part of the 


Cc 
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parable. It is the seed upon which everything turns 
from the first, and after that it is the strange and 
varied fortunes of that seed, with which the sower 
has nothing to do. It will be as well to remember 
that, in an age which takes an unwearied delight in 
discussing and comparing the personal characteristics 
and peculiarities of preachers. 

Now the seed is “the word” (St. Mark), “the word 
of the Kingdom” (St. Matthew), “the word of God” 
(St. Luke). By these expressions is signified no 
doubt that teaching about divine and eternal things 
which is proper and (for the most part) peculiar to 
Christianity. It cannot possibly be doubted that our 
Lord thought of His own teaching—the substance 
of which is recorded in the Gospels—as the word of 
God, “My mother and My brethren are these 
which hear the word of God, and do it.” He never 
showed the slightest consciousness that the seed 
which He sowed as the word of God was an im- 
perfectly-developed seed, having no vitality, no living 
principle in itself. It is certain that the word of 
God as preached by the Apostles never discarded, 
never superseded, any part of our Lord’s personal 
teaching. In one notable instance indeed, that of 
St. James, it simply reproduced it. You understand 
the Epistle of St. James only when you hear in it 
just the echoes of the old. Galilean teaching of the 
Son of Man in those blessed days of His visible 
presence. Just thus, we may say to ourselves, had 
the Master spoken on some well-remembered 
occasion in Bethsaida or in Capernaum, turning 
as He spoke now to the simple country folk, now 
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to the Scribes and Pharisees who came down from 
Jerusalem. 

On the other hand St. Paul expressly identifies the 
word of God with “the word of the Cross,”! and this 
raises questions which have to be faced, What does 
the Apostle mean by this expression 6 ANodyos Tov 
2Zravpov, and in what precise relation does it stand 
to the word of the Kingdom as preached by our 
Lord? It may be as well to glance first of all at an 
explanation which is worthless enough in itself, but 
is worth a good deal as a specimen of its kind. Not 
long ago a fragment of the “Gospel according to 
Peter” was discovered, and in it occurs the story of 
what we may call the Resurrection of the Cross. 
On the third day, very early, a cross of supernatural 
size is seen to issue from the sepulchre, escorted by 
two gigantic angels. It has occurred to someone to 
assert that when St. Paul uses the expression 6 Adyos 
Tov Xravpov, he refers to this “story of the Cross,” 
this ridiculous legend. It is enough for anybody 
who knows his Bible to recall the sayings of St. Paul 
about the Cross, how evidently spiritual and mystical 
the Cross was to him, how entirely the mere physical 
facts and circumstances of the Crucifixion sank into 
insignificance as compared with the enormous issues 
of spiritual religion which lay behind and beneath 
the Crucifixion. It is not enough to say that the 
assertion was false, It is clear that it could not have 
been made by anyone who had the least sympathy 
with or insight into the thoughts and feelings of St. 


1 1 Cor, i. 18, R.V.; the A.V. ‘‘preaching of the Cross” is 
absolutely unwarrantable, ; 
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Paul as manifested in his letters. Even a very 
limited insight, and that purely intellectual, would 
have saved a man from making such a stupid 
blunder. But it is only a rather crass specimen of 
a multitude of assertions which are constantly being 
made about the origins of Christianity, wildly im- 
probable guesses based upon nothing but an eager 
and sometimes virulent dislike of the common 
belief, yet often accepted for no better reason 
than that they are at once surprising and con- 
fident. 

When St. Paul identifies the word of God with 
the word of the Cross, he means no doubt that in 
his preaching Christ cruczfied was the central figure. 
One knows that it was so. “O foolish Galatians,” 
he cries, “ who did bewitch you, before whose eyes. 
Jesus Christ was openly set forth, crucified?” 4 
“Openly set forth” is a lame translation. Bishop 
Lightfoot renders it “placarded,” and no doubt 
rightly. No one will suspect for an instant that 
the Apostle stuck up flaming “posters” of the 
Crucifixion. Nothing is more impossible. But he 
uses the word which other people used for the 
posting up of public decrees and notices. He had 
so preached Christ crucified that the picture of the 
dying Saviour lived before the mind’s eye of the 
Galatians. As they listened they were again and 
again transported to Calvary, and beheld the dying 
of the Lord Jesus. That is clear. But we cannot 
read St. Paul’s letters and doubt that the “word 
of the Cross” means more than that to him. “The 


Gale tiie: 
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Cross” is to him the verbal symbol, not only of a 
crucified Saviour, but of a crucified self. By it he 
is crucified to the world and the world to him. He 
is constantly assuming that all good Christians died, 
were crucified, with Christ in a very real sense. 
Doubtless there is something mystical in this teach- 
ing which it passes man’s wit to explain, which only 
faith can appropriate and experience make clear. 
But yet no one doubts that this truth has a moral 
or ethical side of the gravest import. The “word 
of the Cross” means also the teaching (so in- 
extricably mixed up by the Apostle with the 
teaching about the atoning Death) that all who will 
be saved by Christ must die to sin and die to self, 
and rise to a new life of unselfishness and devotion. 
Now here we see in a moment that St. Paul’s word 
of the Cross is our Lord’s word of the Kingdom. 
This was historically the first meaning of the Cross. 
As our Saviour Himself speaks of it, it is we who 
are to take it up and follow Him. “He that taketh 
not his Cross,” He said, “is not worthy of Me.”? 
Surprising, if we were not so used to it, that He 
speaks of the Cross for ws before He speaks of the 
Cross for Himself! No possible “return to the 
Cross” can ever alter that fact, nor must we shrink 
from honestly giving full value to it. The word of 
God in the mouth of the Master and in the mouth 
of the Apostle was “good seed,’ seed which was 
fitted by its inherent power of life to spring up 
and bring forth fruit for the harvest of eternity. 
It was good seed, because it contained within itself 


1 Matt. x. 38. 
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the word of the Cross, the Cross for all men, the 
Cross as an all-embracing principle of self-sacrifice 
and self-renunciation, a principle which was in the 
supreme sense illustrated, confirmed, established by 
the Death at Calvary. We need not think that this 
is the last word about the Atonement. Far from 
it. That last word will never be spoken. When 
the Son of God delivers Himself up to death for 
us men and for our salvation, the effects of it will 
be so prodigious, the very meaning of it so far 
beyond our powers of thought, that we shall never 
think we have exhausted that meaning, or wish to 
set limits to those effects. Moreover, we are per- 
fectly aware that our Lord could only speak in hints 
and dark sayings about His approaching Passion. 
Still it remains true that if we seek for that which 
is common to the teaching of Christ and of St. Paul, 
we find it above all in two elements. The first is 
the extraordinary and (upon any but the Christian 
theory) inexplicable prominence given to the Person 
of our Lord. In the Gospels quite as much as the 
Epistles it is He that is evermore proposed to men, 
not merely as their Exemplar and Teacher, but 
as the supreme object of their loyalty, devotion, 
obedience, worship. The second is “the Cross” in 
the broad sense above referred to. 

In the Gospels then we have Christ and the Cross, 
In the Epistles Christ and As Cross, because now 
He has not only perfectly illustrated, but adequately 
fulfilled this eternal and Divine principle, and made 
the Cross His own for ever. But Christ and the 
Cross, whether the two thoughts have as yet im- 
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perfectly united, or whether they have absolutely 
coalesced, make up the vital principle in the good 
seed, It remains then to affirm that Christ and Hs 
Cross must not abolish Christ and ¢he Cross, for 
they are not contrary the one to the other. People 
have wondered why the “word of the Cross” seemed 
to have lost its power, and did not see that its 
power was gone because there was no Cross in it 
for him that preached or for them that heard. Men 
go forth to the heathen and say, “The Son of God 
died for you; believe on Him and all will be well 
with you”; and they are surprised that the message 
falls almost flat, and that they get no converts but 
such as they pay for one way or another. That is 
not the word of the Cross as our Lord taught it, 
or St. Paul. In our Lord’s mouth it was, “He that 
taketh not his cross, and followeth after Me, is 
not worthy of Me.”! In St. Paul’s, “I die daily” ;? 
“JT am crucified with Christ” ;3 “If we died with 
Him, we shall also live with Him.”* To preach 
Christ without self-sacrifice and self-devotion, with- 
out a veritable surrender of what the natural man 
loves and longs for, is a blunder so fatal that it takes 
all the life out of it. “The word of the Cross” 
means of course all the love of Christ crucified for 
us, but it means also all the love of Christ crucified 
mus. It means the fundamental truth so incisively 
taught—so paradoxically taught even—by the Master, 
that you must lose your life (or soul) in order to 
gain it. How amazing it is, by the way, that this 


1 Matt. x. 38. 21 Cor. xv. 31. 
3 Gal, ii, 20, * Rom, vi. 8. 
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great saying in St. Matthew xvi. 25, 26 should have 
been utterly changed and corrupted for so many 
millions of English-speaking Christians ever since 
the Reformation! When our translators rendered 
the same Greek word by “life” in verse 25, and by 
“soul” in verse 26, they did not mean to deal dis- 
honestly with the word of God; but what they 
did was absolutely unwarrantable, and has been 
disastrous beyond expression. If there is one thing 
in religion of which the ordinary English Bible- 
reader is persuaded, it is this, that our Lord urges 
upon him the supreme duty of saving his “soul,” 
even (if needs be) at the expense of his “life.” If 
one tells him that “life” and “soul,” as our Lord 
uses the word, are identical—that he must be willing 
and ready to lose his soul, his very and eternal self, 
in order to save it—he only wonders from what 
source such pestilent folly can proceed. Yet the 
more the saying is considered, the more hopelessly 
plain it is that all the centuries of teaching, all the 
millions of sermons founded upon this celebrated 
text in the Authorised Version, have been clean 
contrary to our Lord’s meaning. Verse 26 has for 
its sole purpose to aggravate (so to speak) the awful 
cost of the sacrifice demanded in verse 25. That 
which a man calls his “life” or “soul” is his 
supreme possession, beside. which all other possible 
belongings sink into insignificance ; yet it is precisely 
this which a man must be prepared to surrender, to 
suffer the total loss of, if he is (in the Divine sense) 
to gain it. When St. Paul says (and he evidently 
means it) that he could wish that he himself were 
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anathema from Christ for the sake of his Jewish 
brethren,' we understand at once that he had entered 
into the full and true meaning of this word of the 
Kingdom which he so justly calls the word of the 
Cross. You must give up—not by way of a com- 
mercial bargain, as for value received, but joyfully 
and without reservation—all your own life, with all 
its desires and ambitions and aggrandizements ; and 
then the true eternal life will be yours. The “word 
of the Cross” means that for the man himself it is 
better to fail than to succeed, better to be despised 
than to be highly esteemed, better to be poor than 
to be rich, better to die than to live. All this (and 
more of the same kind) did “the Cross” imply for 
those who first heard of it, Jews or Greeks. And 
those who (very naturally) hated all this and spoke 
against it, and evaded it even when attracted by 
other aspects of Christianity, were “the enemies of 
the Cross of Christ,’? as St. Paul would warn us 
even with tears, so sorry is he for their fatal error. 
It is absolutely clear from the context (Phil. iii. 
17-21) that their dislike to the Cross was not in 
the least theological, but altogether moral and 
ethical. It was not any dogma of the atonement 
that alienated them, but the demand that they 
should be content to lose their “life” of eating and 
drinking and enjoying themselves. 

The good seed is the word of the Kingdom, the 
word of the Cross. Wherever it is sown it will 
spring up with more or less of permanent result. 
It may seem a strange thing to say, but it is true, 


1 Rom. ix. 3. 2 Phil, iii, 18, 
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that the astonishing success of the Salvation Army 
is due to precisely the same cause as that of so many 
Roman Catholic missions. The organization and 
the apparatus are no doubt cleverly arranged and 
adapted, but they are absolutely of the earth earthy, 
and are such as our Lord would have held very 
cheap. The Army succeeds because it has got the 
right sort of seed to sow—the word of the Cross 
for themselves and for their hearers, as well as for 
Christ. Just because they offer their officers nothing 
but poverty, toil, exposure, curses, blows, they get 
them in crowds. The posts most coveted are those 
in which there is most to suffer. Why not? 
Christianity addresses itself to what is noblest in 
human nature, to that latent chivalry and loyalty 
which grace can restore and exalt so wonderfully. 
Give men or women a chance to suffer and to die 
for some great cause, some great ideal, some great 
hero, and how wonderfully they respond! When 
the cause is the saving of the world, when the ideal 
is the Kingdom of Heaven, when the hero is the 
incarnate Son of God, it would be amazing indeed 
if an unquenchable enthusiasm were not evoked. 
Our Lord threw Himself (humanly speaking) al- 
together upon the wonderful capacity for  self- 
sacrificing devotion which is latent in human nature. 
He offered no attractions, as far as this world is 
concerned, but the opportunity of giving everything 
else up in order to please Him and to do good to 
others. Evidently He had entire confidence that 
this one attraction would draw to His side all who 
were worth drawing. The word of the Kingdom 
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instinctively recommended itself to the “honest 
and good heart” just because it called for the 
most tremendous sacrifices, for the most complete 
renunciation,! 

We all know that seed can be “sterilized” by 
being exposed to a certain temperature, or treated 
with certain acids. The seed is the word of God; 
but if the word be preached as a kind of glorified 
counsel of prudence and self-interest, if we take out 
of it its original appeal to the enthusiasm, the 
chivalry, the power of self-sacrifice which is in men, 
the word is sterilized, and none need wonder that 
it is unfruitful. The genuine seed is only fit/y sown 
by those who “for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake” 
leave behind them all they love, make no reserves 
and claim no immunities, renounce all the rewards 
and attractions of the world; those, in fact, across 
whose lives are written plain the words, “having 
nothing, yet possessing all things.” All manner 
of eloquence, and attractiveness, and cleverness are 
mere dust and rubbish as compared with this, 

1 If this seem exaggerated, let the reader refer to the difficult saying 
in St. Matthew xix. 12, Whatever may be the full significance of that 
passage, one is at least safe in saying that our Lord there speaks of 
the renunciation in some form of what is most prized—and innocently 
prized —among earthly satisfactions. This was already being done, 
He says, “for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake.” Not for the sake 
of getting to Heaven—-God forbid !—as though one could purchase 
eternal bliss by some temporal abnegations. No; but “for the 
Kingdom of Heaven’s sake,” z.¢., out of a pure, disinterested, devotion 
to the interests of Jesus Christ, of His Church and Gospel, of all that 
js rightly called by His name and connected with His service. It is 
precisely when He speaks of these renunciations that our Lord seems 


to be least restrained, least careful to measure His words, or to guard 
Himself from being misunderstood. 
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because this alone puts the sower in moral harmony 
with the seed, which is the word of the Cross. No 
doubt he can deliver the true message without 
himself responding to it. Did not Judas also preach 
the Kingdom of Heaven in his day? But it will 
not be good for him, nor in the long run effective 
for others. 

The parable of the good seed (as we ought to 
call it) is principally occupied with the fortunes of 
the seed after it is sown—fortunes so extraordinarily 
diverse as to call aloud for explanation. But clearly 
it was not our Saviour’s purpose to exp/azm anything, 
if by that we mean a bringing to light of the under- 
lying facts of human nature. One sees, of course, 
that some men are “trivial” (the word itself is 
derived from the beaten pathway); nothing seems 
to make much real impression upon them, and 
because it does not find any lodgment beneath the 
surface it is removed by any chance influence or 
passing interest. One sees that others are naturally 
shallow, and the deepest convictions they are capable 
of are quickly run through and done with. Others 
again are so engrossed with worldly cares and so 
forth, that their better nature is stifled. All these 
differences lie upon the surface of human character, 
and they explain, as far as they go, the extremely 
different reception which actually awaits the word 
of the Kingdom in different quarters; but they 
themselves are merely noted, not in any way 
explained. We wish to ask of the Speaker a thou- 
sand questions. Whence do these differences of 
character or of temperament arise? Are they final? 
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Can they not be dealt with? Must those which are 
unfavourable always be fatal? Is there no process, 
e.g., by which a shallow character may be deepened ? 
Is not the Gospel intended for mankind at large? 
and does it not appeal to something which is in 
every man? Can it be true that it has, in fact, no 
chance of success except with such as are pre- 
disposed by nature to receive it? And if so, what 
must be held responsible for a cleavage in human 
nature so fundamental, so all-important? To all 
which the only answer is that the parable does 
not concern itself at all with any of these matters. 
It simply takes men as they are in character and 
temperament, and points out how the differences 
which actually exist affect the reception of the 
word. Equally hopeless it is, therefore, to enquire 
into the nature and origin of the “honest and good 
heart”! of which our Lord speaks. It is certain that 
no modern theologian would have ventured to speak 
of an honest and good heart as pre-existing in man 
before the coming of the word. He may, of course, 
try to explain it by pointing to the secret operation 
of the Spirit of God preparing certain men for faith 
and obedience. But there is absolutely no allusion to 
any such preparation in the parable. Itis a fact that 
wherever the Gospel comes, among the heathen or 
the lapsed, a certain number of individuals do receive 
it with candour, with enthusiasm, with patience, 
because their goodness of character and disposition 
instinctively respond to it. It is a fact that one 
child, growing up unbaptized amidst heathenish 


1 Luke viii. 15. 
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surroundings, remains pure and true, welcomes the 
word of the Cross with open arms, and remains 
faithful unto death; while another child, most 
Christianly reared and tended, shows an unmis- 
takable aversion to that word from its earliest 
years, and persists to the end in that aversion. 
It is inexplicable, but it is true; and the Saviour 
notes the fact quite simply, quite plainly, without 
any attempt to go behind it or throw any light 
upon it. The “honest and good heart” (the anzma 
naturaliter Christiana of Tertullian) would be ex- 
plained by Augustine as the result of God’s 
arbitrary decree, by Buddha as the reward of a 
previous life-history. Our Saviour does not explain 
it at all. Nor can we. It is an absolute, an in- 
scrutable, mystery. ; 

Two conclusions arise naturally, and (we may 
venture to say) certainly, out of our investigation 
of this first parable of the Kingdom—conclusions 
which apply with more or less force to the whole 
series, The first is that the teaching conveyed is 
extraordinarily original and unexpected. There 
are, of course, many allusions to sowing, and to 
that which comes of it, in the Old Testament; 
but nothing there prepares us in the very least 
for this picture of results, The surprising variety 
of the results (even when there are any) is altogether 
peculiar, and could not possibly have been foreseen 
from an Old Testament point of view. Everything 
in the education of the disciples would dispose them 
to believe that the powers of the Kingdom would 
work uniformly and on a vast scale with little or no 
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reference to individual differences, All the eschat- 
ology of the prophets looks that way. But in our 
Lord’s parable there is the widest possible variety in 
the effects actually produced. And that, although 
totally unexpected, has been always and everywhere 
the case. Even where the corporate, the imperial, the 
catholic, conception of the Kingdom has been most 
prominently asserted, the existence cf this most 
tremendous, most momentous, variety of results has 
never been questioned. Only familiarity blinds us 
to the significance of this fact. 

The second, and even more widely important, con- 
sideration is this. Whilst the “parable” is the most 
picturesque and most telling of all methods of 
conveying truth, it is also the most strictly limited. 
It conveys in the most incisive manner a single 
lesson, and in every other respect it utterly refuses 
to be interrogated. Probably it commended itself to 
our Lord for this very reason. He evidently wished 
to communicate truth very partially, very gradually, 
very imperfectly—if imperfection be measured by 
the desire of man to know. Nothing, eg., could be 
more absolutely contrasted than the finished system 
of the Schoolmen, in which every point and detail of 
religion is clearly defined and settled, and the teach- 
ing of our Lord as recorded in the Gospels. They 
do not only differ as the rough sketch may differ 
from the finished picture: they differ in their design, 
their whole conception of what the object of religious 
teaching is, Obviously our Lord’s intention was as 
much negative as positive. Vast tracts of possible 
knowledge, which human curiosity would dearly love 
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to explore, are left shrouded in impenetrable shadow. 
Partly by employing language so figurative as to 
defy literal acceptation, partly by using at all times 
the parable, which refuses to be interrogated beyond 
its obvious and very limited scope, He succeeded in 
concentrating the whole light of His revelation upon 
a comparatively few points which He considered of 
supreme importance. This consideration will need 
to be urged hereafter. As far as the parables of 
sowing are concerned, it is sufficiently recognized. 
Everybody knows that there are great moral 
problems connected with that wide diversity of 
results so picturesquely set forth. Everybody feels 
that they demand an explanation. Nobody looks to 
the parable for that explanation, because it is plain 
that beyond its own very limited scope the parable 
will not tell us, and was not meant to tell us, any- 
thing whatever. This is the more noteworthy because 
this parable is one of the few which our Lord Himself 
interpreted. We may say, with perfect reverence, 
that His interpretation adds nothing whatever to 
our understanding. Apparently, as far as we are 
concerned, its only object is to show us yet more 
plainly in what directions it is useless to pursue 
enquiries. We should have been able to interpret 
the good seed, the birds of the air, the thorns, the 
shallow soil, for ourselves; and beyond these simple 
things the interpretation does not pretend to go— 
doubtless because the parable itself has no further . 
scope than the one lesson involved in these. 2 


III. 


ThHE-PARABLE “OF “THE: TARES ‘OF THE 
FIELD 


St. Matthew xiii. 24-30 3 37-43. 


Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed in his field: but 
while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, 
and went his way. But when the blade was sprung up, and brought 
forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. So the servants of the house- 
holder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy 
field? from whence then hath it tares? He said unto them, An enemy 
hath done this. The servants said unto him, Wilt thou then that we 
go and gather them up? But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. Let both grow 
together until the harvest: and in the time of harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to 
burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn, 

He answered and said unto them, He that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of man; the field is the world ; the good seed are the children 
of the kingdom ; but the tares are the children of the wicked one ; the 
enemy that sowed them is the devil; the harvest is the end of the 
world; and the reapers are the angels. As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire; so shall it be in the end of this world. 
The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that offend, and them which do iniquity ; and 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father. 


if HE parable of the tares of the field ”—that 
is what the Disciples called it,) and the 
name has clung to it. But it would be more 
1 Matt, xiii, 36. 
D 33 
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accurate to call it the parable of the good and bad 
seed, just as the first is properly called the parable of 
the good seed. If we habitually spoke of them by 
these names it would be easier for us to bear in mind 
the relationship between them, which is very close 
indeed. For the fact is that other people can sow, 
and do sow, as well as those who go forth bearing 
precious seed. That which they sow is something 
very different from the word of the Kingdom, but it 
has the same natural property of springing up; and 
the results of the mingled growth, strange and 
baffling and melancholy as they are, are set forth 
in this parable. Now we might take for granted that 
the explanation would be unusually easy, because we 
have not only our Lord’s interpretation to fall back 
upon, but also the analogy of the previous parable, 
with which it has so much in common. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. There is no parable of 
which the popular apprehension is more thoroughly 
blurred and useless. The outline is extremely 
familiar, but hardly any attempt is made to connect 
its teaching with the actual facts of religious 
history or experience. The reason of this is not 
far to seek. It is almost always assumed (assumed 
even more than asserted) that this parable runs 
on all fours with that of the drag net at the end 
of the chapter. It is held to set forth the mix- 
ture of good and bad people in the visible Church, 
and the hopelessness of any drastic attempt to 
separate them until the day of judgment. This 
reading of it is no doubt founded on a natural but 
mistaken misapprehension of our Lord’s interpre- 
tation. 
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But what is important to note just now is this, 
that it has passed into general and almost un- 
questioned acceptance entirely through the influence 
of the great Augustine. Commentators repeat one 
another from age to age with wonderful persistence, 
and no doubt they do wisely as a rule. But when 
we find out that St. Augustine himself adopted this 
interpretation under stress of controversy—of a 
controversy in which he was hard pressed for 
Scriptural arguments—we are not inclined to accept 
even his authority without looking into the matter. 
Everybody knows how eagerly texts and passages 
are pressed into the service of one side or the 
other when some burning question is agitating 
men’s minds. Afterwards it is perceived that these 
texts and passages had not in fact any direct bear- 
ing upon the subject. Now St. Augustine and his 
friends were at strife especially with men like the 
Donatists, who were separating themselves from the 
general mass of Christians in order to find a greater 
purity of religious life and a stricter discipline. The 
parable of the drag-net obviously suited their side 
of the controversy. “If thou art a good fish in 
the Gospel net,’ cries the great Bishop to the 
Donatist, “what folly to try to get out again be- 
cause there are bad fish in it too: possess thy soul 
in patience until the shore is reached: then shall 
they be cast away, but thou shalt be set apart for 
eternal life.” Obviously, too, it was open to him 
to apply the parable of the tares in the same way. 
“If thou art good grain in the Master’s field,” he 
cries, “stay where thou art: do not mind the tares 
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around thee: do not seek to root thyself up, and 
transplant thyself into some more select enclosure: 
that is not the Master’s will: remain as thou art: 
grow where thou art: ~o good grain shall fail to 
be safely garnered when the great day of division 
comes.” Now it may be fully allowed that St. 
Augustine was right—he had, at any rate, an 
immense deal to say for his position from Scrip- 
ture. But it may be quite consistently denied that 
he had any right to impose this interpretation upon 
the parable of the tares. It is a common and an 
easy thing to press all manner of Scriptures into 
the service of some religious argument which is 
sound enough in itself; but the practice leads to 
any amount of ‘confusion, and it is not really 
consistent with true reverence for the Scriptures 
themselves. Putting aside, therefore, St. Augustine’s 
authority, as discredited by circumstances in this 
particular case, we perceive at once that the analogy 
of the former parable is altogether against his inter- 
pretation. “The good seed is the word of the King- 
dom.” That fundamental assumption ought surely 
to govern both parables of sowing. It ought surely 
to fix the meaning of the servants’ question, “ Didst 
thou not sow good seed in thy field?” If the good 
seed means sound Christian teaching, then by every 
rule of analogy the bad seed stands for such corrupt 
and spurious teachings as we know both from Scrip- 
ture and from primitive Church history to have 
sprung up in extraordinary abundance wherever 
Christ was named. That presumption certainly 
holds the field until it is ruled out by some very 
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convincing argument. Such an argument is found 
by many in our Lord’s own words: “The good 
seed, these are the sons of the kingdom; and the 
tares are the sons of the evil one; and the enemy 
that sowed them is the devil.” No doubt they 
would say, this is a very “hard saying,” for it 
actually and without any reservation ascribes the 
origin and existence of unworthy Christians to the 
devil. Still it may be illustrated (though not 
exactly paralleled) from St. John viii. 44, where our 
Lord tells the unbelieving Jews that they are of 
their father the devil; from Acts xiii. 10, where 
St. Paul calls Elymas a son of the devil; and from 
I St. John iii. 10, where the Apostle seems to say 
that all those who do wickedness are children of 
the devil. Putting therefore this difficulty aside, we 
come back to the saying, “The good seed, these 
are the sons of the kingdom, and the tares are the 
sons of the evil one,” and we compare it with what 
is said about the seed in the former parable. For 
brevity’s sake we may content ourselves with the one 
last clause in the interpretation given by our Lord. 
Thus it runs:—St. Matthew xiii. 23, “He that was 
sown upon the good ground, this is he that heareth 
the word,” etc.; St. Mark iv. 20, “ Those are they that 
were sown upon the good ground, such as hear the 
word,” etc.; St. Luke viii. 15, “That in the good 
ground, these are such as in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the word,” etc. In all this 
variety one thing is perfectly clear. There is a de- 
liberate confusion of language between the seed and 
the people in whose hearts the seed is sown. The 
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language which has been reported with so much 
verbal difference and so much substantial agreement 
by the Evangelists is as awkward in the Greek as 
it is in English. If it were anywhere else we should 
certainly say it was confusion of thought due to 
careless and inaccurate mental processes. The seed 
is one thing; it is confessedly the word of the 
Kingdom. The people who get sown with the seed, 
who profit or do not profit by it, are another thing ; 
they are confessedly the hearers of the word. But 
of course there is no confusion of thought, and the 
confusion of language so curiously palpable in the 
record is intentional. Of set purpose our Lord 
edentified the seed and the products of the seed, 
as embodied in the after life of the men who re- 
ceived it. Of set purpose, because a great truth 
lies in that identification. It zs profoundly true that 
the word of the Kingdom grows into the man, so 
that what he becomes is due not to himself, but 
to it. The man himself becomes the product, the 
embodiment, the realization, the fulfilment of the 
Heavenly word. That is a truth which is readily 
recognized as a very important one, and our Lord 
sets it forth by this apparent confusion of ideas. 
Here, as so often, He is willing to sacrifice effect— 
that effect which is due to simple consistency of 
imagery—to the need for setting forth the truth. It 
is not possible to tell the: story of the sower and 
the seed very effectively, precisely because of this 
confusion in our Lord’s explanation. Those who 
tell the story to children instinctively alter it so as 
to avoid this awkward feature. That is a loss—a 
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loss which He deliberately incurred for a higher 
gain. The religious life. He means to say, is not 
merely human life touched and vivified by heavenly 
influences. It is itself a thing come down from 
Heaven; it is in fact the Life of Christ Himself 
implanted in us, and in us asserting and displaying 
its own divine characteristics. The “implanted 
word” of St. James! (where he seems to be think- 
ing of these parables of sowing) is identical with 
the “Christ in us”? of St. Paul, Who does in a sense 
supersede and supplant our own life. 

Now, if we turn to the difficult saying about the 
sons of the Kingdom and. the sons of the evil one, 
we see at once that our Lord spoke in perfect 
keeping with the line which He had deliberately 
adopted. He could not say anything else, since He 
had already identified the seed sown with its living 
products in human shape. The good seed is beyond 
all question the word of the Cross; but it grows 
into good Christians, and therefore it is “the sons 
of the Kingdom.” Similarly the evil seed, the tares, 
is certainly false teaching; but it grows naturally 
and necessarily into evil and degraded people, and 
therefore “the tares are the sons of the evil one.” 
It will be seen that the expression which causes 
so much difficulty—the tares are the children of the 
evil one, and the enemy that sowed them is the 
devil—is not really difficult at all if we recognize 
the fact that it is an extremely compressed statement 
which sets forth with startling brevity the result of 
a long process, In their beginning the tares are 
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false teachings, specially designed to counteract the 
good effects of the word of God. In their end, 
by virtue of that identification to which attention 
has been called above, they are bad people—people 
such as St. John speaks of as children of the devil.? 
Neither the sons of the Kingdom nor the sons of 
the evil one are planted ready-made in the field. 
To entertain any such notion is to throw into utter 
confusion, not Christian theology only, but also 
all the imagery, and (so to speak) machinery of 
these parables of sowing. What is sown is merely 
seed; but the seed grows up and. bears fruit after 
its kind; and since this fruit is human conduct and 
character, the seed becomes identified with the men 
into whose lives it has grown. 

This reading of the parable is really forced upon 
us by the analogy of its companion picture ; it is also 
indicated by our Lord Himself. “The Son of man,” 
He says, “shall send forth His angels, and they 
shall gather out of His Kingdom all things that 
cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity.” What 
has to be removed is twofold, first chzxzgs, then 
persons, corresponding exactly to the tares in their 
early and in their developed state; beginning as 
pernicious teachings, ending as evildoers. It is, 
of course, in perfect keeping with our Lord’s 
methods of speech that both things and persons 
are cast’ into. the fumece. or -fire-~ sine" beast” 
and the “false prophet” (who represent, presumably, 
not individuals but systems of violence and error) 
are to be “cast alive into the lake of fire burning 
with brimstone.” ? 
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Again, this reading of the parable gives a wonder- 
fully vivid portraiture of the Kingdom from a point 
of view which is beyond question important and 
true. Nothing is more certain, although it could 
hardly have been anticipated, than that the good 
seed never has the field to itself, and did not from the 
first. There are rival teachings, industriously spread, 
eagerly accepted by many, fit to deceive the very 
elect, which have their proper outcome in a luxuriant 
crop of corrupt and unsanctified lives. Whatever 
objection may be taken to this position (and this 
objection will not be ignored) it is certain that it 
is in perfect concord with the later books of the 
New Testament, and with early Christian opinion. 
St. Paul lets us know that his steps were dogged 
all over the world by Judaizers, who were evidently 
stirred up to a sort of frenzy of proselytizing zeal 
by their hatred of the free grace which he preached. 
What he felt about them and their converts may 
be gathered from such a passage as this, “ Beware 
of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware of 
the concision”!—a term of angry contempt, this 
last, for those who called themselves “the circum- 
cision.” Or from his passionate exclamation: “I 
would that they which unsettle you would even cut 
themselves off”? (perhaps “mutilate themselves”). St. 
Paul would have heartily agreed that both the authors 
and the victims of these Judaizing teachings were 
sons of the evil one. So would St. John of those 
who embraced the errors against which he testifies 
in his epistles. “If any man cometh unto you and 
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bringeth not this [true] teaching, receive him not 
into your house and give him no greeting; for he 
that giveth him greeting partaketh in his evil 
works.”! It would appear that the false teachings 
which he denounces in his Epistles, were those 
“docetic” doctrines which afterwards became so 
popular, and gave rise to a considerable literature, 
nominally Christian. Their common ground was 
that Christ did not really suffer, because suffering and 
humiliation are unworthy of a Divine Being, and 
impossible. He did but cheat the wicked Jews by 
seeming to suffer until His hour of victory was come. 
His humanity, in fact, was illusory. It is difficult 
for us to understand how this kind of teaching could 
appeal to anyone, for it runs dead counter to the 
deepest convictions of all men now, whether believers 
or unbelievers. But we can readily see that in the 
days when it was popular it was tares, pure and 
simple. Such a teaching, so far as it grew into any- 
thing at all, could only grow into children of the 
evil one—into men and women of no earnestness, 
no love of truth, no sense of duty, no moral restraint, 
no spiritual enthusiasm. 

Still more emphatic is the same apostle’s testimony 
in the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. In 
the teaching of the Nicolaitans, and of “the woman 
Jezebel which calleth herself a prophetess,” we have 
apparently in a rudimentary form the spurious 
Christianity which afterwards developed into Gnos- 
ticism, or, at any rate, into its coarser forms. It was 
their boast that to them it was given to know “the 
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deep things of Satan” !—a horrible parody upon “the 
deep things of God” of which St. Paul had spoken. 
To know all things, to gauge them by experiment, 
and so to master and appropriate them—irrespective 
of moral distinctions—was the great end proposed to 
themselves by these people; it was their notion of 
the way of life. Their doctrine must have been pro- 
fessedly Christian, and had considerable following in 
Christian communities like Pergamum and Thyatira. 
No doubt it represented the extreme revolt from the 
strictness of Judaism, disguised itself in a show of 
spirituality, and sheltered itself under the name of 
St. Paul. No doubt this seed also had its successes 
and its failures, but it found plenty of fertile soil 
awaiting it. We should hardly be wrong in suppos- 
ing that in the second century there were as many 
Gnostics as Christians. If they failed to continue, 
the failure was not due to any lack of numbers or of 
popularity, but to the absence of moral earnestness, 
which was an integral part of their system. They 
did not die for the Christian faith they were supposed 
to hold. Why should they? Why should they not 
deny Christ, and offer sacrifice to idols, if necessity 
arose? They knew better, of course, and knowing is 
everything. What a man dd with his hands, or any 
other part of him, could not affect the mind, which is 
immaterial and free. The perfect Gnostic regarded 
all actions as indifferent in themselves, and therefore 
took the line which at the moment was easiest and 
pleasantest. But this very adaptability, this lack of 
what all men count as “ principle,” was their destruc- 
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tion. Those who cannot die cannot live either—in 
the long run. The Christians lived on, though 
constantly thinned out by persecution, because the 
tremendous earnestness of their convictions made 
their mutual coherence perfect, and filled them with 
missionary ardour. The Gnostics came to an end 
because they had no very strong reason for being 
Gnostics—or anything else—if it turned out to be 
inconvenient. So the Lord of the harvest sent forth 
His angels (in disguise), and they gathered out of 
His kingdom these stumbling-blocks of Gnosticism 
and these pseudo-Christians who had no moral 
earnestness. 

In this connection we may look that objection in 
the face to which we referred above. We all feel 
secretly uneasy at the extreme vehemence with which 
false teachers are denounced in the New Testament. 
We think of the many forms of professedly Christian 
teaching zow which we consider (may be) extremely 
erroneous and pernicious, and we wonder whether 
our Lord would have said that He “hated” them; 
whether St. John would have had us refuse to their 
teachers the ordinary civilities of social life; whether 
he himself would have rushed out of a public bath 
when one of them entered. If we allow ourselves to 
think of acting like this towards any religious leader 
of the present day, we perceive at once that it would 
not only be unmannerly, it would be bigoted and 
unchristian. And yet it is not easy to say clearly 
where the difference comes in. We might say that 
such action would be incongruous and open to 
reproach mow, because the strength and heat of 
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Christian conviction has confessedly cooled down; 
the faith is not everything to us as it was to them. 
But then no increase of conviction or of earnestness 
would make such action any more possible to us. 
Dismissing all reasons founded upon indifference, or 
upon a toleration which is not Christian, is it not true 
that we have learnt from experience to draw a deep 
and wide distinction between faith and morals, creed 
and character? The man who differs from us foto 
celo in religion may be as good as we—perhaps 
better. ‘“There’s good and bad in all religions,” is 
the popular verdict, and it is largely justified by the 
facts, as far as we may know them. We must 
acknowledge that frankly, and it absolutely prohibits 
any hatred or lack of kindness towards those that 
preach “another gospel,” however much we may 
dislike it. But we must as frankly acknowledge 
that the point of view in the New Testament is 
quite different. The heresies denounced there are 
alwaysimmoral. They have a likeness to Christianity 
on the doctrinal side, but no sympathy with the stern- 
ness of its moral teaching. The Cross has always 
- been taken out in order to please men, in order to get 
rid of the hard necessity for crucifying sin and self. 
The very strong things said of false teachers by the 
sacred writers can only be applied to such as destroy 
the moral power of Christianity and make the word 
of the Cross of none effect. The tares which are 
destined to be burnt are not merely theologically 
wrong: they are morally corrupt. 

It may of course be asked why our Lord should 
so pointedly have ignored the distinction between 
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religious faith and moral conduct which has since 
become so clear; why He should have assumed 
that they were practically identical, and allowed 
His immediate followers to assume it too. No 
sufficient answer is forthcoming yet, but it may go 
some way if we point out that our Lord often 
speaks in a way which is extraordinarily abbreviated 
and compressed. He speaks of things absolutely, 
as though here and now, which are yet only foreseen 
in their essential tendencies, in their certain (though 
remote) results. From His point of view, it may 
be, falsity in faith and failure in character are 
identical, because in the ultimate truth and out- 
come of things they must be. Amidst the infinite 
confusions and cross-purposes of the world (especially 
in its present complexity) faith and morals seem 
to have little connection. In the end—or rather 
we should say at bottom—they are the same. All 
conduct is governed by motives; the only sufficient 
motives are furnished “by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
To tamper with that faith is to impair those motives ; 
to impair those motives is to wreck the character 
which is determined by them. It is possible to 
acknowledge the truth of this without ignoring any 
of the facts of modern life. 

Probably it is in the Mission Field that we should 
expect to find the best illustrations of this parable 
as of the preceding. We may take the case, e¢., 
of the Maoris of New Zealand, a singularly in- 
telligent race of savages who were converted to 
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Christianity with unusual ease and completeness. 
Nevertheless, the greater part of them relapsed 
into a horrid fanaticism made up out of discordant 
elements of Old Testament and New Testament 
teaching, mingled with sheer delusion and imposture, 
and totally without moral power. Or we may take © 
an individual example, very instructive in its way, 
from the brief history of Zulu Christianity. This 
man was the most promising pupil of one of 
the mission establishments in Natal. Very well 
educated, very industrious, and very capable, he 
has reached a position which few, if any, of his 
countrymen can boast of. He remains also a 
religious man, to all appearance. But he is a poly- 
gamist. He took a second wife on the plea that his 
first had no children. He took a third for no reason 
at all except that she was young and good-looking. 
These things he did, not like many who relapse 
into heathenism, but as a religious man, basing his 
conduct upon the examples of Abraham, David, 
and other Old Testament saints, It is not necessary 
to judge him too harshly. Part of the blame rests 
upon those Christian teachers who put the Bible 
into the hands of savages as the word of God, and 
do not explain to them that the ethics of the Old 
Testament are rudimentary, imperfect, and therefore 
obsolete, because accommodated to the hardness of 
men’s hearts and the needs of an age which has 
long ago been left behind in the moral education 
of mankind. But when we consider that polygamy 
is the greatest of all hindrances to the spread of 
the Gospel in those regions, and when we perceive 
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how great is the influence of this man’s example 
for evil, then we must acknowledge that here is a 
definite and veritable example of the tares which 
are so industriously sown upon the top of the good 
seed. Because this man’s actual life, before the eyes 
of his people, is the product of the false doctrine he 
has imbibed, he is (in our Lord’s language) a son 
of the evil one, and the enemy that sowed him is 
the devil. Lest we should esteem ourselves as being 
beyond the reach of such sowing, we may recall 
the fact that Mormonism drew countless “converts ” 
from the Protestant populations of north-west 
Europe. If Mormonism is dead, or dying, to-day, 
that is not because religious influences have been 
too much for it, but solely because political circum- 
stances led to its being suppressed (practically) by 
force of arms. Indeed it is not possible to shut 
one’s eyes to the fact that a tendency to Anti- 
nomianism—to a throwing over of the moral law— 
constantly besets spiritual Christianity. The belated 
legalism which practically confounds the two dispen- 
sations, which regards Calvary itself as a new and 
superior Sinai, which (in the teeth of St. Paul’s 
Epistles) persists in treating Christianity as a mass 
of rules and observances, is such a hateful thing 
that it provokes men to rush into the opposite and 
even worse error.. The eternal preaching against 
“good works” which was fashionable fifty years 
ago is past and gone, thank God. It was tares. 
So far as it had any effect, it killed out Christian 
earnestness and stifled the voice of the Spirit in 
innumerable hearts. “Follow Me,” said Christ, “and 
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thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” “Do not follow 
Him,” cried the fashionable preacher in effect; “if 
you do, you will be doing good works, and then 
you will not be saved by grace.” There is a very 
real danger about Christian activity. But to kill 
the activity in order to avoid the danger is a travesty 
of St. Paul’s teaching, and is so remote from our 
Lord’s teaching as not even to be a travesty of it, 
There is then a constant tendency in Christian 
teaching, under the influence of human impatience 
and exaggeration, to deteriorate into something 
which has no moral power. We cannot forget, 
when we take note of this fact, that the peasants 
of Palestine seem to have been convinced that che 
wheat itself degenerated into tares. Apparently that 
is impossible. What looks like degeneration is 
really (in either case) the insidious and inexplicable 
substitution of something quite different. The moral 
failures of Christianity are not due in any case to 
any inferiority or unsuitability in the good seed, 
the word of the Kingdom. The field hath tares, 
because an enemy hath sown them. 

It is now open to us to indicate exactly where 
the “moral” of the parable comes in. The tares 
were not to be pulled up lest the growing wheat, 
whose rocts were intertwined with those of the 
tares, should be rooted up too. False doctrines are 
not to be violently suppressed. The wish to do so 
is sure to arise, because the damage which they 
cause is very serious and very lamentable. The 
kind of toleration which regards them with indiffer- 
ence has no place whatever in the New Testament, 
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If there be any methods of discouraging the tares 
without violence, let them be used by all means; 
but pulling them up is mischievous and forbidden. 
It is bound to do more harm than good. No saying 
of our Lord’s has been more clearly illustrated in 
the history of the Church than this. The doctrines, 
for instance, of the Priscillianists were tares without 
doubt, like all the Manichzan teachings which in 
so many forms, and with such a strange persistency, 
invaded the Christian ground. But when, in the 
year 385, Bishop Priscillian and six of his followers 
were put to death by a Christian ruler at the 
instigation of Christian prelates, not only was a 
dreadful wrong done to these unhappy people, but a 
frightful injury was inflicted upon the more unhappy 
Church of Christ. No doubt the tares were some- 
what thinned by this violence, but the harm done 
to the true grain was incalculable. Much of the best 
teaching of Christianity withered away when perse- 
cution of Christians by Christians was begun. Still 
more noteworthy is the case of the Albigenses in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Their teachings 
also were tares, pure and simple. The assertion that 
they were a sect of an evangelical or Protestant 
character is absolutely false. They too were Mani- 
chean, believed in two Gods, held matrimony to be 
sinful, and encouraged suicide. Whatever earnestness 
of conviction or severity of life there may have been 
among them, it is clear that the whole drift and 
tendency of their doctrines was immoral. Simon 
de Montfort and other leaders of the crusade against 
them may be credited with a sincere detestation of 
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the mischievous propaganda which they carried on 
among the ignorant populations of Southern France. 
But the methods and results of the crusade were 
equally horrible. In the most literal way the wheat 
was rooted up with the tares. Albigenses and 
Catholics were slain without distinction, and it was 
left to God to “know His own.” If from individuals 
we turn to doctrines, we see at once that along with 
the errors of the Manichzans (bad enough no doubt) 
there perished out of the land all the finer feelings, 
all the gentler and kindlier counsels, which belong to 
the religion of Christ. The damage to the wheat was 
simply incalculable. It is not possible to use any 
violence, even of language, towards false doctrines in 
the field of Christ without doing some harm to the 
choice and tender growths of which He Himself is 
the patron. And the spoiling of these is a terrible 
price to have to pay for the partial destruction of the 
very worst tares, 
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St. Matt. xiii. 31-32. 


Another parable put 
he forth unto them, 
saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is like to a 
grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took, 
and sowed in his field: 

Which indeed is the 
least of all seeds: but 
when it is grown, it 
is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh 
a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come 
and lodge in the 
branches thereof. 


SEED 


St. Mark iv. 30-32. 


And he said, Where- 
unto shall we liken 
the kingdom of God? 
or with what compa- 
rison shall we com- 
pare it? 

it zs like a grain of 
mustard seed, which, 
when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all 
the seeds that be in 
the earth; 

But when it is sown, 
it groweth up, and 
becometh greater than 
all herbs, andshooteth 
out great branches ; so 
that the fowls of the 
air may lodge under 
the shadow of it. 


E may safely assume that 
that of the leaven are closely connected, 
without being at all identical in meaning. That 
seems to follow from the way in which they lie 
together in the Gospels, especially in that of St. Luke, 
where they appear isolated from the others, and in 
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St. Luke xiii, 18, 19. 


Then said he, Unto 
what is the kingdom 
of God like? and 
whereunto shall I re- 
semble it? 

It is like a grain of 
mustard seed, which 
a man took, and cast 
into his garden; and 
it grew, and waxed a 
great tree; and the 
fowls of the air lodged 
in the branches of it. 


this parable and 
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an entirely different connection. They are obviously 
alike in this, that they both mean extension, growth, 
development—and that, rapid and surprising. But 
they differ as obviously in this, that in the one case 
the extension takes an outward and visible form, 
and is embodied in a concrete shape; whereas in 
the other case the extension is that of a powerful 
agent working invisibly to the human eye, but 
producing a very great effect upon the whole mass 
with which it has to do. It is the same activity that 
is really at work in both cases—the activity of what 
we call vegetable life—but the two forms in which 
it manifests itself so surprisingly are somewhat 
sharply contrasted: they are complemental the one 
to the other. 

Now if we bring to the elucidation of these 
parables the same historical tests which we have 
already found so useful, they will stand out before 
our eyes with the utmost distinctness both in their 
likeness and their unlikeness. After the initial 
stage in which the word of the Kingdom is first 
disseminated, and after the ensuing period of false 
teaching and of moral perversion, the next clearly 
marked stage is that of rapid growth. Nothing is 
more astonishing than the quickness with which 
the Christian faith spread, and the Christian Society 
ramified, throughout the Roman Empire during the 
centuries of persecution, after the first great crop of 
Gnostic and kindred heresies had begun to die down. 
The persecution itself did not stimulate the growth 
of Christianity: that is a blunder founded on certain 
rhetorical expressions of the early Christian writers. 
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The indirect evidence is overwhelming that, whilst 
the guality of the Christian converts was improved, 
their guantity was largely diminished by the terror of 
the State. But the persecution was itself to a great 
degree dependent upon the rapid spread of the new 
religion. The rulers of this world were frightened 
by the wholesale proselytism that they saw going on. 
With that curious mixture of timidity and obstinacy 
which so often afflicts the mere politician, they appre- 
hended all manner of dreadful consequences from 
the growth of the Church, and persisted in thinking 
that they could stop it. Anyhow, that growth is the 
great fact of these centuries. The words of Tertullian 
addressed to the Emperor about the year 200 A.D. 
are no doubt rhetorical (like all his words), but still 
substantially true. “We are a people of yesterday, 
and yet we have filled every place belonging to you 
—cities, islands, castles, towns, assemblies, your very 
camp, your tribes and companies, your palace, senate, 
forum. We leave you your temples only. We can 
count your armies ; our numbers in a single province 
will be greater.” Never was boast more unwisely 
made, but never was it more justified by the facts. 
It was the mysterious power of growth in the in- 
significant mustard-seed, which no man may explain. 
It was the equally mysterious capacity of the unseen 
leaven to impart its own state to the kindred matter 
surrounding it. This power, this capacity, was and is 
inherent in the new religion itself. That the sudden 
growth of those centuries was greatly favoured 
by circumstances need not be doubted. Neither 
should it be denied that under certain other circum- 
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stances the extension of the Kingdom has been 
greatly checked and even brought to a standstill. 
All the same, it has asserted itself so often and so 
remarkably that we are obliged to recognize it, on 
the ground of history and experience alone, as an 
inherent property of Christianity. It does not belong 
to us to prophesy, but we may take note of the signs 
of the times, and these signs all point to another 
approaching epoch of rapid expansion in India, in 
China, in Africa. As long as the word of the 
Kingdom is really the word of the Cross, it does not 
seem to be sterilized (much as it is hindered) either 
by divisions or by corruptions. The minority of 
men, who have “honest and good” hearts, still 
receive it with joy; and the majority, who do not 
really appreciate it, will nevertheless acquiesce in it 
after a season. History, therefore, and experience 
bear witness in the very clearest manner to this 
particular aspect of the Kingdom, so picturesquely 
put before us in this pair of parables, 

These two methods of extension, however, are not 
only to be treated as two forms of the same activity : 
they fall to be considered in their contrast. The one 
is the growth of the Christian Society, the other is 
the spread of Christian ideas—of the Christian spirit, 
as it is sometimes expressed. These are so far from 
being identical, or even coincident, that where there 
is most extension one way there may be least the 
other way. And again very few people are equally 
capable of appreciating both. It may even be said 
of most that they “hold to the one and despise the 
other” —a phenomenon to which we shall have 
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to return. The mustard-seed comes first —not 
necessarily because it represents a more fundamental 
or necessary aspect of things. It was in our Lord’s 
time a recognized symbol of something almost too 
tiny to be seen, or at least to be worth taking into 
account. “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed,’ He said, indicating the least imaginable 
quantity, so as the quality was good. But the 
mustard-seed, tiny as it is, grows up into a ¢ree. 
Not, of course, a forest tree, like an oak or an elm, 
but something which may fairly be called a tree in 
comparison with the plants and bushes and shrubs of 
the garden in which it was sown. Perhaps the birds 
are the best judges of what is, and what is not, a 
tree; and they decide the question in favour of the 
mustard by finding its branches stout enough and 
leafy enough to roost in. Now this thing which 
towers above its neighbours in the garden, and rises 
to the dignity and uses of a tree, is just the tiny 
seed developed and grown to its full size and shape 
according to the law of life which was in the seed. 
There is an absolute continuity of life—vegetable life 
—between mustard seed and mustard tree. It has 
not increased by mere mechanical or arithmetical 
addition. It has absorbed all this, by which it has 
grown, into itself from air or soil, has incorporated it 
all with itself, retaining all the time its own oneness 
and identity. Ina word the mustard tree is a body: 
not, of course, an animal body like ours, but still a 
body with an organized life of its own. However 
inferior the vegetable world may be accounted, the 
tree still presents the one essential feature of a 
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structural variety in unity, the whole frame being 
permeated by the mysterious principle which we call 
life. Downwards to the furthest fibres of its roots, 
and upwards to the highest twigs of its branches, the 
tree through all its various and ever-varying parts is 
one, and is (in a true though limited sense) alive. 
There we have the essential truth of a “body,” and 
there we come into touch with all that teaching of 
St. Paul about the Church as a “body” with which 
we are so familiar. 

Just now, however, we must go back to the parable 
of the mustard tree in order to observe that in it 
our Lord distinctly regarded the Kingdom of 
Heaven as a visible and corporate institution, as 
a tfeligious body among others which it was to 
overtop and overshadow, in a word as the Christian 
Church. That is only oxe aspect of the Kingdom, 
one amongst many, one which is immediately 
supplemented by a cognate but different aspect: 
but still it zs one aspect of the Kingdom. There 
would not be any sense in the parable if there were 
not to be a visible Society whose rapid and unex- 
pected growth should make it conspicuous in the 
eyes of all men. Christian history emphatically 
assures us that there was such a Society. Ask 
every heathen emperor of the first three centuries ; 
ask every heathen writer who deigns to mention the 
Christians: what they saw with fear and aversion, 
what they waged war with to the death, was not 
an opinion, or a cult, or a set of principles, but a 
Society which held all together, which had its officers 
and its passwords, which threatened the security of 
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the State, just because it was coherent and corporate, 
which seemed to them (who knew not the distinction 
between civil and religious) an zmperium in imperto. 
When we speak of the Christian Church as “rami- 
fying” throughout the Empire, we use the word 
quite accurately. To “ramify” is to throw out 
branches, like the trees above us; or still more 
like certain lowly plants which drive their multi- 
tudinous stems under or along the surface of the 
ground, and send up continual shoots in every place. 
Such was the spread of the Church. Everywhere 
she had her branches, her members, her congre- 
gations; and everywhere they were one, not 
disconnected, not isolated, not separate. It was 
precisely because they divined this fact that the 
rulers fell into that kind of panic which more than 
anything else leads to blind fury and cruelty. It 
was not an epidemic of Christian opinion with which 
they had to deal, but the endless ramifications of a 
corporate Society which would presently supersede 
the State. No doubt they misunderstood the nature 
and object of the unity. We know that it was 
essentially a unity of the Spirit; but we are bound to 
acknowledge that it was expressed and fortified by a 
corresponding unity of outward religious life. The 
“one Lord, one faith, one baptism” was represented 
and reinforced by the Christians being “all partakers 
of that one bread.” Without venturing on disputed 
ground, we may add that a loose but effectual organi- 
zation served the purposes of inter-communication, of 
mutual support and edification, of necessary discipline. 
Whatever else, then, Christianity was to them that 
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were without, it was in the first place a Society 
which grew at a surprising rate, and yet remained 
unmistakably one. Whatever else it was to them 
that were within, it was unquestionably a Soczety, 
a Society for holy living and mutual help, a Society 
which Christ Himself had taught them to call His 
Church, a Society of which St. Paul had written 
things so high and glorious as to pass man’s under- 
standing. A heathen and a Christian in the fifth 
century (let us say) after Christ would have found 
this parable equally clear and equally remarkable. 
“As for the other parables,” the heathen would 
have said, “I know not what they mean, but this 
one is plain enough. Your mustard tree has indeed 
grown prodigiously, as your Master said. If one 
had not known, one would not have believed that 
it had continuously expanded from the tiny seed 
sown in Judzea, and yet remained identical with 
it. It has filled the world with its branches, and 
yet it is essentially one.” 

Now if these things cannot be gainsaid, if the 
Kingdom of Heaven was originally revealed (in 
one aspect of it) as a corporate body endowed with 
a marvellous capacity of growth, if St. Paul urged 
and illustrated and enforced this corporate aspect of 
the Kingdom with the greatest earnestness, then it is 
certain that no loyal Christian can fail to hold a doc- 
trine of “the Church” and to regard it as a doctrine 
immensely important. What is so profoundly to 
be regretted is not so much that Christians have 
no fixed and common doctrine of the Church, as 
that a multitude of them have no doctrine at all. 
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They will not hear of it. The very sound affronts 
them because they vaguely connect it with some 
ecclesiastical despotism, or some unfounded preten- 
sions to authority. They will hear of Christianity 
as a set of opinions, as a rule of good living, as a 
divine influence, but the corporate aspect of the 
Church does not appeal to them at all; it only 
angers them. There sust be something very wrong 
in this, because this very aspect is distinctly inti- 
mated by our Lord, emphatically dwelt upon by 
St. Paul, and most prominently presented in history. 
Loyalty and honesty alike demand that we should 
face the question of “the Church.” It is not enough 
to admit that Christianity spread through the world 
like leaven. It also grew like a tree—like a@ seed 
(our Lord says) which grew into @ tree, very unex- 
pectedly big, but still @ tree, not a grove of trees, not 
even a group of trees. The Christianity which 
overcame the world by suffering and persisting, was 
emphatically the Christianity of one Church, which 
had, no doubt, its internal troubles, but never 
permitted anyone to doubt its organic unity. It is 
impossible in this connection not to refer to the 
teaching of St. Paul, according to which this Church 
(the mustard tree of the parable) is at once the Body 
and the Bride of Christ—nay, in a sense His alter ego 
—which can hardly be discriminated from Himself. 
“As the body is one” (he says) “and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of the body, being many, are 
one body; so also is Christ” 1—by which, of course, 
he means the Church of Christ. It is the simple old 
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lesson of organic unity combined with an endless 
variety of function which was urged by Menenius 
Agrippa long before St. Paul’s time upon the warring 
members of the Roman commonwealth. Christians, 
like members of any other body corporate, have 
duties towards one another and have need one of 
another, “So also is the Church,” St. Paul meant. 
But he did not write that. Something came into his 
mind which made him substitute at the last moment 
another name, and he actually wrote “so also is 
Christ.” Now that is an extraordinary change. 
In another man it could only be put down to an 
unaccountable confusion of thought—or possibly to 
one of those brilliant intuitions by which a magnifi- 
cent truth is compressed into a single unexpected 
word. In St. Paul it is something more than a 
brilliant intuition. The Church and Christ are so 
far one that in a passage like this—which is not 
rhetorical but didactic, and concerned with practical 
duties—the name of Christ may be substituted for 
the name of the Church. In other words, “Christ” 
may be written where “the Church ” is unquestionably 
meant. For no one doubts that it is the Church in 
a corporate capacity which resembles the human 
body with all its members, organs, and functions, 
bound together in a living unity. What is the 
justification for this? What is the justification for 
that bracketing together (if I may so express it) of 
Christ and the Church in Eph. iii. 21(R.v.),“Unto Him 
be the glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus unto 
all generations for ever and ever”? Only one thing 
could justify such language, and that is St. Paul’s 
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doctrine of the mystical oneness of Christ and His 
Church, by virtue of which she is His body, His 
bride, His other self, the recipient and reflexion of 
the sum total of His glories and His attributes. 
If this sounds exaggerated, let us call before us that 
word “fulness” (aA/jpwua) which the Apostle uses so 
pointedly in his letters to the sister churches of 
Ephesus and Colosse. “It was the good pleasure 
of the Father,’ he writes, “that in Him [Christ] 
should all the fulness dwell”! Accordingly, “in 
Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.”? “The fulness,” used of a person, certainly 
means the sum total of attributes and glories. These 
dwelt in Christ “bodily,” ze, according to the nature 
of the Incarnation, whereby He was “found in 
fashion as a man.” But this is not all. This same 
“ fulness,” which is Christ’s, is realized in the Church.? 
She zs His fulness. There is not anything divine 
and heavenly in our Lord which is not found in the 
Church. Nor is this all. In Eph. v. we have a 
well-known passage which is rhetorical certainly, 
but none the less true in its way. Christ and His 
Church are compared to the ideal married pair, 
the husband and wife of Gen. ii, and the relation 
between them is declared to be the same. “This 
mystery is great,” he says, “but I speak in regard of 
Christ and of the Church.” The “mystery” to which 
he refers is the fact that by the will of God husband 
and wife become one flesh, so that as our Lord says 
“They are no more twain, but one flesh.” ¢ 


T Col. i. 19. 2 Colsii. 9: 
3 Eph. i. 23, + Matt. xix. 6, 
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Now no reverent person will dismiss these things 
as figures of speech, or flights of rhetoric; nor will 
he be content to accept them in a merely negative 
way without trying to take them into his actual 
faith, No one who wants to be in harmony with 
the teaching of the New Testament can possibly 
be satisfied with mere “individualism” or mere 
“congregationalism ” in religion. The inclination to 
do this is extremely widespread, because the tempta- 
tion to do so is very strong. Amidst our present 
divisions it is infinitely more convenient to be 
content with personal religion and to have xo 
doctrine of “the Church,” to ignore the Church, to 
treat all “Church” matters as though they belonged 
exclusively to the realm of personal preference, or 
of local convenience, or- of chance, Almost all 
Christians who glory in “undenominational ” religion, 
and many others beside, have practically ~o doctrine 
of the Church. They have much to say about 
“Churches,” as if polygamy were the original law 
of Heaven; but if they ever speak of “the Church,” 
they only mean the arithmetical aggregate of such 
Christians as have (in their opinion) obtained like 
precious faith with themselves. Such a low and 
poor conception could never have inspired the 
glowing language of the Apostle. If the Church 
is only the numerical sum-total of all those who 
are Christians, then a considerable part of the New 
Testament is exaggerated and misleading. The 
Church which is the Bride, the Lamb’s wife, is not 
a multitude of individuals, nor is it an aggregation 
or a federation of religious bodies, No one could 
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ever believe that, unless he felt himself shut up to 
it by the cruel exigency of a poor and stunted 
creed, and therefore forced himself to accept it. 
No doubt “the Church” is in one sense made up 
of congregations (which are also called “Churches ”), 
just as these are made up of individuals; but it is 
a great deal more. In that vision of things eternal 
which was given to St. Paul, the Church appears 
as the counterpart of Christ Himself, existing from 
the beginning, created for Him (as Eve was for 
Adam) to be His spouse, His other self, the recipient 
and reflexion of His perfections. That is of course 
an zdeal, and ideals are notoriously hard to deal 
with and easy to deride. To this day it is evident 
that the ideal has not been realized within our ken, 
except in the most imperfect and fragmentary way. 
But it is not man’s ideal; it is God’s ideal, with 
which He started (if it is permitted to say so), fore- 
knowing the end from the beginning, foreseeing the 
perfect and the final in the partial and temporary, 
and loving it as His own worthy of Himself. In 
a mystical sense, but in a sense not the less real 
and true, the Church existed before ever there was 
a single Christian in the world. The Bride was 
foreknown and foreordained and called and justified 
and glorified from all eternity in and with and for 
the Bridegroom. So then it is in the highest sense 
true that we individual Christians do not make the 
Church (that is only an earthly way of putting it); 
it is rather the Church that makes us, as one by 
one, in time and place, we are “added unto the 
Church,” and are made to share her eternal glories 
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which are Christ’s. If we should agree that some 
such teaching is demanded of us, if we would give 
any serious heed to the things which are said about 
the Church in the New Testament—if this be the 
true vision of the Bride, the Lamb’s wife—the 
question instantly arises, ‘How does this doctrine 
of the ideal Church stand related to, stand connected 
with, the actual and visible organization of the 
Christian Society upon earth?” To which ques- 
tion, inevitable though it be, no satisfactory answer 
has ever been given. But, nevertheless, two principles 
may be laid down which will command general 
assent — principles which must govern any answer 
that shall be found. First, it is impossible to zdentzfy 
the ideal Church of the New Testament writings 
with any hierarchy, or with any ecclesiastical 
organization upon earth. And this, not only be- 
cause the ideal Church includes the faithful departed 
as well as the living, but also because even as far 
as this world alone ts concerned the visible Church 
has been and is, in a multitude of ways, a most 
grievous misrepresentation of the heavenly Spouse 
of Christ. It is easy to understand the charm, the 
overmastering attraction of the Church of Rome, 
from certain obvious points of view. Above all 
she stands pronouncedly for that unity which is 
itself so pronounced a feature in the New Testament 
presentation of the true religion. But even a limited 
acquaintance with history tells us beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that this Church (which is, and must 
be, “always the same”) has been a really hideous 
caricature of the true Bride. It has been the 
F 
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veritable home and haunt of deliberate deceits, of 
boundless ambitions, of merciless cruelty, of ravening 
covetousness, of every sinful passion which is most 
contrary to the Spirit of Christ. If it has to 
a great extent laid aside the exercise of these, it 
is perfectly evident that it has only done so because 
the course of this world has forced such abnegation 
upon it. Moreover, while it is true that the Roman 
Church has purged itself of the worst features of 
the past, it is also true that—taken the whole world 
over—it presents the strangest mixture of what is 
noble and beautiful with what is contemptible and 
revolting, all claiming the same “infallible” founda- 
tion. Again, if it is impossible to identify the Bride 
of Christ in any close way with the Church of Rome, 
neither will anything else satisfy us which it is 
possible to define as “the Church.” All such defini- 
tions are clearly more or less arbitrary and exclusive 
on the one hand (for even the test of baptism shuts 
out many “naturally Christian souls” whom we must 
claim for Christ), and on the other hand they are 
too vague and inclusive morally. But, secondly, it 
is equally impossible to assert that there is xo 
connection between the ideal Church and the 
organized Society of believers. St. Paul addressed 
that Society, as it existed in his day, as the body 
of Christ. He always had it more or less in view 
when he spoke about the Church. He had apparently 
no inkling whatever of that theory of the “invisible” 
Church which finds so much favour to-day as a 
convenient method of escape from a great difficulty. 
That there are in fact a certain number of souls at 
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any given moment which are in a state of grace, 
and destined to remain so, is a statement difficult 
to deny, and it is easy to add that chese form the 
true Church of Christ at that moment. But the 
New Testament has no such teaching, and St. Paul’s 
way of speaking to the Corinthians and others is 
certainly not based upon it. He writes to them all 
as Christians, and speaks of them collectively as 
the body of Christ. Thus we are obliged to believe 
that there is a real relationship between the ideal 
Church in Scripture and the actual Church in 
history ; and yet we are obliged to believe that the 
relationship is not one of identity, nor yet of close 
correspondence. Apparently it cannot be ascertained 
what the relationship is, and yet our faith will be 
imperfect and our conduct ill-guided if we do not 
acknowledge the relationship. The glory and the 
loveliness of the Bride was meant to shed its lustre 
upon the poorest state of things in the Church below, 
and to add dignity and romance to its lowliest 
duties. Everywhere and in all things Christian 
people were to read the unearthly vision of the 
Bride into the most prosaic and even unpleasant 
features of their “Church” life on earth. That 
involves a great and trying difficulty, which can 
neither be solved by hasty assertions and assump- 
tions on the one hand, nor by evasions and denials 
on the other, 

One thing is clear. It is easy to understand how 
Christian people can take the most opposite views of 
the questions which divide them. But it is impossible 
to understand how they can fail to grieve over those 
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divisions themselves; still more how they can find 
pleasure in them. They stand in the most glaring 
opposition to the Divine Ideal. They have gone 
far to efface, and that with something like cynical 
effrontery, one of the chief features in that ideal. 
The one Bride of the second Adam, the Mother of 
all living souls, is resolved into—what one cannot 
bring oneself to write. This is not a question of 
ecclesiastical opinion: it is a question of believing 
the Scripture or not. In the whole Bible there is, 
as a fact, no Aznt that the Church was ever to be 
other than ome, closely and intimately ome, whether 
in its ideal or in its actual state. 

It remains, therefore, to see in this parable a 
picture of growth, rapid, unexpected, from extremely 
small and unpromising beginnings to surprising 
greatness ; and this too the growth of a living and 
organized body, having its own proper vitality, and 
remaining essentially one and the same through all 
its processes of development and of differentiation. 
That is the one plain and certain lesson which 
Christian history abundantly confirms and illustrates. 
It is permissible to point out that Christian history 
does at least suggest a further meaning in those 
words, “so that the birds of the heaven come and 
lodge in the branches thereof.” That saying may, 
of course, be merely a picturesque touch intended 
to emphasize the unexpected size to which the tree 
has grown. Birds do not perch upon anything weak 
and insecure. But it is easy to find in it more than 
that. These birds have played a part in a former 
parable, that of the good seed, and there they were 
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interpreted as messengers of the evil one. Idle 
thoughts, wandering desires, undisciplined imagi- 
nations, the infinite preoccupations of secular life, 
snatch away the seed sown in the heart. Vary this 
imagery a little, and we see in the birds that come to 
lodge in the branches of the mustard-seed a lively 
picture of that multitude of incongruous things which 
have established themselves under the shadow of the 
visible Church. Nothing has, in fact, been more 
remarkable. There is hardly any kind of taste, of 
pursuit, however alien to the meaning and. purport 
of Christianity, which has not flourished under the 
patronage of the Church, or at least availed itself of 
its resources. The pleasant pictures which Isaiah 
denounced (ii. 16), and all the costly luxuries re- 
probated in Rev. xviii., have found their chosen home 
in Church establishments. The stern iconoclasm 
of primitive Christianity has given place to the 
passionate cultivation of art for art’s sake. Even 
such things as alchemy, astrology, and magic, things 
plainly repugnant to Christian piety, have been 
eagerly pursued by Churchmen, and in the Cloister. 
All this has been the inevitable result of the greatness 
of the visible Church. Whatsoever was “in the air” 
and “on the wing” has been irresistibly attracted to 
the Church, and sooner or later has found a lodgment 
beneath her spreading arms. It may be that our 
Lord intended to intimate this. Anyhow it is true. 


Vv. 
THE PARABLE OF THE LEAVEN 


St. Matt. xiii. 33. St. Luke xiii, 20, 21. 


Another parable spake he unto And again he said, Whereunto 
them; The kingdom of heavenis shall I liken the kingdom of 
like unto leaven, which a woman God? 


took, and hid in three measures It is like leaven, which a 
of meal, till the whole was woman took and hid in three 
leavened, measures of meal, till the whole 


was leavened. 


HE more we dwell upon the Kingdom of 

Heaven as an outward and visible growth— 
the growth of an organized Society which in fact 
rapidly overshadowed all the other religious bodies 
in its neighbourhood—the more we are bound to 
balance this presentation of the Kingdom by the 
one which immediately follows. It is a sore evil in 
religious thought that it is so generally unbalanced, 
and nowhere is the evil more rampant than here. 
For a vast number of people the greatness and the 
oneness of the visible Church are everything. This 
aspect of the Kingdom fills their whole field of 
vision, and they have no eyes for any other. And 
so a partial and one-sided apprehension of truth lays 
them open to miserable servitude to error. On the 
other hand there are multitudes who have seen so 
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clearly that the visible Church is not everything, that 
they refuse to believe that it concerns them at all; 
whereby they give the lie to Scripture and our Lord, 
and disable themselves from laying hold upon one 
whole side of the faith. Most helpful is it, therefore, 
to take note how these two parables of the mustard- 
seed and the leaven mutually supplement and 
complement one another, closely connected and yet 
sharply contrasted. Each is a parable of growth, 
and of growth due to the action of a living force, 
but of growth so different as to have apparently 
nothing else in common. The leaven works secretly, 
it works from within, it works pervasively, it works 
not by an access of size, but by the spread of an 
altered condition. The Kingdom is a Church: it is 
also (and as truly) an influence, a moral, religious, 
and spiritual influence, permeating society and 
penetrating far beyond the limits of any ecclesiastical 
organization. What our Lord meant by “leavened” 
seems to have been much the same that we mean by 
the same word figuratively used. The very general 
acceptance of Christian ideas, principles, convictions, 
of Christian ways of looking at things, of Christian 
standards of right and wrong, has been a marked 
and continuous feature in the history of the world 
since the Kingdom of Heaven was preached, and is 
more marked now than ever. The “three measures 
of meal” of which our Lord speaks have been taken 
to mean the three continents of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, which geographically, and historically too, 
hang together. That is not so artificial as it might 
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seem at first sight, because our Lord (as man) knew 
of these three and of no more. Moreover, the in- 
fluence of Christianity has, in fact (with very slight 
exceptions, which do not seem destined to be 
permanent), been confined to the inhabitants of those 
three continents and their descendants in other lands. 
Our Lord may quite well have intended to convey to 
us the assurance that all the populations of the three 
continents should be “leavened” by Christianity. 
The three measures of meal represent the dull inert 
masses upon which Christianity has to exert its 
influence. The Azding of the leaven points to the 
great truth that Christian influences must spread 
from within, not be imposed from without: that they 
work by means of contact, and the most successfully 
when with the least observation. Nothing could be 
truer in the mission field, for example, than the 
saying that the Kingdom.of Heaven cometh not 
with observation. It is an enormous hindrance to 
British missions that what they strive to recommend 
is the religion of an alien, a dominant, a much- 
observed and closely-scrutinized race. It is an 
almost equal hindrance that they are worked with 
such an apparatus, so much machinery, so much 
advertisement. The ideal missionary is one who is 
completely “hidden,” who is in all respects but his 
Christianity on an absolute level with those among 
whom he works, who excites no suspicions, exacts 
no deference, causes no sense of aloofness. It is 
precisely the “observation” which inevitably attends 
the white man, the European, the creature of another 
world, of a higher civilization, of more complicated 
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necessities, which hinders the Kingdom from coming. 
For the leaven is not anything different from the 
mass into which it is inserted. It is simply a piece 
of the same which has already taken on this peculiar 
state of fermentation, and is used to induce the same 
state in the rest. It is the action of like upon like, 
and all it needs is close contact under the average 
conditions of temperature. The fragment of dough 
which is fermenting has the property of setting up a 
similar fermentation in the midst of the great mass 
of dough which lies around it. All religious propa- 
gandas which are really successful work this way. 
The primitive Christianity, ¢g., of the first ages; or 
the Anabaptist doctrine which spread so rapidly and 
secretly throughout central Europe in the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century. Many people, who have 
only heard of the delusions and excesses of the 
Anabaptists, may be surprised at finding them 
placed side by side with primitive Christians. But, 
indeed, their enthusiasm was at first a genuinely 
Christian one (however mistaken in some things), 
and the methods by which they spread resembled 
with a singular closeness those of the first days. 
They belonged exclusively to the class of workers 
from whom our Lord drew His disciples. It was 
easy for them to go about, because they could 
support themselves at their trade, and the very fact 
that they had a trade gave them an introduction 
everywhere. Trades unions flourished then—as they 
also did, no doubt, in the apostolic age — under 
another name, and fellow craftsmen drew together 
very easily, The Anabaptist missionary tramped on 
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foot with a few clothes and books tied up in a bundle 
with the tools of his craft. His wife tramped beside 
him (just as St. Peter’s wife may have done), carrying, 
perhaps, a baby on her back, and leading a child by 
the hand. If they were caught she shared his death, 
as she had shared his life. But they were not 
generally caught. There is no concealment like 
being lost in a great crowd, and no access to the 
many like being as poor as themselves. The 
Anabaptist missionary made shoes, maybe—as St. 
Paul made tents; and as he sat and worked from 
dawn to dusk in some mean close workshop he had 
the ear of the man beside him, as no one else could. 
And his wife had the same opportunity in the field 
or over the wash-tub. Were they not. brothers and 
sisters already, in adversity, in poverty, in oppression? 
There were no good things for any of ¢hem in this 
world: only contempt, and toil, and hunger, and 
possibly the sword. Yet if the Kingdom of God 
came, and all good folk were veally brothers and 
sisters, then, indeed, it would be happy to live and 
happier still to die. And then the well - thumbed 
Testament or the Anabaptist tract would come out 
of some inner pocket; and the man would sit with 
his awl in his hand and listen open-mouthed to a 
Gospel which was a Gospel indeed—a Gospel for the 
poor. The woman, too, at the tub would wipe the 
sweat off her face with a soapy hand while she 
listened to the simple talk of the kindly stranger 
wife from far away, who told her of a Christian 
fellowship in which all were equal and all loved 
one another. Thus silently, secretly, swiftly, the 
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contagion of Anabaptist opinion spread to every 
town in Germany, and laid hold upon a large part 
of the population before ever men knew. And thus 
—almost exactly thus—had Christianity spread, 
especially after the growing jealousy of the Empire 
put a stop to the public preaching of the word. The 
leaven was well “hidden”—in the very heart of the 
great cities and of the lower classes—and worked 
there all the more effectively. The Kingdom came 
quickly and surely, just because it was not with 
observation. 

It is evident enough, from a somewhat different 
point of view, that the parable not only illustrates 
very wonderfully the process by which Christian 
ideas spread, but also very accurately the results 
of that process. It is of course opinion, belief, 
conviction, which spreads from mind to mind. The 
mass is “leavened,” 22, it passes into a state which 
is different and to an indefinite degree better. The 
process does not stop until the whole is leavened. 
Christian ideas and ideals are undoubtedly taking 
hold of the world, and there are few countries where 
they have not already a certain acceptance. The 
rulers and people of Japan, eg., are in the mass 
distinctly unchristian ; yet they have indirectly taken 
over from Christianity, through what is called western 
civilization, a number of Christian ideas and prin- 
ciples. Even Mohammedan countries are slowly 
yielding to the Christian feeling against slavery 
and polygamy. How much this sort of thing 
may be worth it is impossible to say, but it is 
equally impossible not to rejoice at any extension 
of the ethical principles of Christianity. It is, how- 
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ever, absurd to confound, as some do, the acceptance 
of certain Christian ideas with Christianity. The 
leavening process will go on until the whole world 
is more or less affected by Christian opinion, and 
it will be a matter of rejoicing; but it will not 
mean that all people will be Christians in any 
reasonable sense. For ¢hat the two processes of 
growth must go on equally, each in its own way. 
Men must become members of the one body, as 
well as become animated by one spirit. As it is, 
the two processes are most strangely separated. 
Many who cling devoutly to the visible fellowship 
of the Saints are almost untouched by the influence 
of Christian ideals, or even of moral earnestness. 
Many more who have abandoned and even scouted 
Christianity as a religion, and have no name or 
place in the Christian Church, show no disposition 
to shake off the effects and influences of a lofty 
Christian morality. Not unfrequently they remain 
under the spell of their old spiritual environment, 
and are unmistakably Christian in their tone of 
thought. Hence arises endless confusion of thought 
and speech, as to who and what zs Christian, who 
and what zs zot. The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto doth things—the mustard-tree and the leaven— 
different and indeed contrasted as they are. It will 
be our wisdom to recognize it in both aspects; our 
privilege to rejoice over its manifestations in both, 
and to anticipate the time when, each manifestation 
being perfect, the two will coalesce, and there shall 
be in all the world ome Body of Christ animated 
in every member by ome Spirit, and having the 
same mind which was in Him. 


VI. 
THE PARABLE OF THE HID TREASURE 


St. Matthew xiii, 44, 


Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hid in a field; 
the which when a man hath found, he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth 
and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field, 


N passing from one parable of the Kingdom to 

another, we are more often struck with a keen 
sense of contrast than anything else. In a moment 
we find ourselves transported into another world of 
imagery, of thought, of doctrine. Surely no one 
can have dwelt with any sort of intelligence upon 
these parables without being shaken and startled 
out of that narrowness of view which so naturally 
besets religion. These seven are set forth with a 
certain equality, as though no one could claim pre- 
eminence over the rest, far less exclusive possession 
against them. Yet they represent totally diverse 
aspects of Christianity. It is, perhaps, impossible 
for anyone to feel anything like an equal interest in 
all these aspects. It is rare for anyone to feel any 
real interest at all in every one of them. Natural 
temperament has much to do with the choice which 
we actually make, and the general drift of our 
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religious training determines the rest. Thus for a 
great multitude of Christians the Kingdom of 
Heaven is either the stately and astonishing growth 
of a Society, or it is the rapid and pervasive spread 
of Christian ideas; possibly these two things blend 
in their thoughts. In other words they are content 
with the Mustard Tree and the Leaven. These 
interest them; the rest they accept without interest 
and almost without intelligence. For another mul- 
titude the mystical side of Christianity is every- 
thing: what it brings to them personally in the 
way of a peculiar and a priceless possession, filling 
them with a boundless satisfaction. For them the 
Kingdom is a Hid Treasure, or a Pearl of great 
price. 

It is indeed hardly possible to exaggerate the 
immensity of the transition from the leaven to the 
treasure. For, obviously, the leaven is an influence, 
spreading secretly but surely by contact, by con- 
tagion. Different as it is from the tree, it is yet 
alike in this—that it deals with mankind in masses, 
It may, and does, affect them one by one; but this 
is not the point. Essentially it communicates to 
them a certain condition, brings them into a certain 
state, which is general and tends to be universal; 
“Till it was all leavened.” It is this note of 
catholicity which is common to the tree and the 
leaven, The tree is an organized corporate body, 
drawing up surrounding materials into itself and 
making them part of itself by virtue of its own 
peculiar life. The leaven superinduces its character- 
istic state upon all that it finds to work upon. The 
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note of the treasure and the pearl is also oneness; 
not the oneness of a common life or a common 
state, but the oneness of a solitary and incom- 
municable possession. This is not only different, 
but opposed—so strictly opposed that only in the 
Kingdom of Heaven could the two things co-exist. 
We know perfectly well that the man who finds 
the treasure is not going to share it with anyone 
else, Even less is he who buys the pearl going 
to let other people wear it.. There is no law against 
it, of course. The owner of the treasure may endow 
a hospital with it if he pleases, or spend it in feasting 
the neighbourhood. Jf ke pleases—but you know 
he will not. You know he will not, because our 
Lord makes it clear by one of His most character- 
istic touches. When this man chanced to find out 
that such a treasure zas, in fact, buried in the field, 
he did not go and tell anyone else; he did not 
congratulate the owner on the wealth which properly 
belonged to him; he did not form a company to 
buy the field at a fair price. He “hid” the treasure 
found, ze., he kept his discovery dark, gave no hint 
that the field was anything better than its neighbours; 
bid for it, and bought it in a casual, careless way, 
as though he wanted it for building on or to make 
a brickfield of. That was odious—or at the least 
was objectionable. And there is not anything more 
noticeable in our Lord’s parables than His entire 
indifference to the moral character of those whom 
we might call the “heroes” of His stories. The 
very people whom He sets up for us to take example 
by, whom He selects to illustrate the essential 
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characters of His Kingdom, are people whom we 
are bound to reprobate most strongly om His own 
principles. The Unjust Steward is one of these 
“heroes,” and he is admittedly odious. But the 
Wise Virgins are not less odious in reality. The 
man who bought a field, concealing the fact that 
it contained a treasure, was fraudulent. The king 
who sentenced a wedding guest to a horrid fate 
because he was not properly dressed was cruel. 
We must see clearly why this is if we are to 
understand the nature of a parable. The reason 
is that the character of these personages does not 
come into question at all, nor their conduct, save 
in some one particular. They are _ illustrations, 
examples, drawn quite fresh from common life 
without any alteration or extenuation. That is 
their charm and their force. They are absolutely 
natural, In real life most men are more or less 
dishonest—or at any rate fail in straightforwardness 
—under sufficient temptation. So they are in the 
parables. In real life, as a rule, the successful are 
not generous, and the powerful are not just; neither 
are they in the parables. It makes the parable 
vastly more realistic, and it serves to concentrate 
attention upon the true purport of it. The parable 
is magnificent as a means of teaching, precisely 
because it is so limited. The moral inferiority of 
the characters introduced forces this limitation upon 
our notice. That fact will come out with peculiar 
plainness when we reach some later parables, in 
which the actors have a good deal to say and to 
do, 
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Meanwhile, we are quite sure that the man who 
found the treasure, being in fact of a covetous and 
somewhat unscrupulous disposition, had no thought 
whatever of sharing his treasure. His one thought 
was to make it legally and securely his own by the 
purchase of the field. In this aspect of the Kingdom 
it is an individual possession ; it belongs, whole and 
entire, to the one who has the happiness to make 
it his own, and there is no thought of sharing it. 
That it may be the common property of millions we 
know from other parables; we could not possibly 
have guessed it from this. It is the very object of 
this similitude to banish everybody else from the 
field of vision. Here is the fortunate individual, 
and here is the treasure. The man possesses himself 
of the treasure—with carefulness, with joy, at a great 
price—that is all. We must ask, we must know, 
what the treasure is. What is it, of which the 
individual Christian may and does possess himself 
if he is happy enough to become aware of it 
and eager enough to pay the necessary price? 
There is not really any doubt, nor has there ever 
been. The mystics of all ages have returned the 
same unhesitating answer, from St. Paul and St, 
John downwards. Our Lord taught the same truth 
before them. In His deepest utterances He always 
proposes HIMSELF as the only adequate and final 
object of our spiritual desire and ambition, Other 
things are of course mentioned ; treasure in Heaven, 
eternal life, the resurrection from the dead, and so 
on. But these are all included in Himself as the 
supreme gift bestowed upon the souls which believe 
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and love. If it is the religious craving of the soul 
to be fed, He is the living Bread which came down 
from Heaven; if to be z//uminated, He is the Light of 
the world, the Light of life, the Sun of Righteousness ; 
if to advance onwards and forwards towards God, He 
is the Way, and the Door, and the Access to the 
Father. He meets us here in Scripture in a hundred 
different ways, always saying, “I, I Myself, am what 
you want and all you need; having Me you have all 
things, you are rich beyond the dreams of avarice, you 
sit already at the right hand of God.” Amongst 
innumerable promises we may take the one (so 
typical and characteristic) made in Rev, ii. 28 to him 
that overcometh—* I will give him the morning star.” 
That sounds, as soon as we hear it, as charming as 
it is unexpected. There is only one morning star 
(the planet Venus when it shines in the east before 
sunrise); and that is, in its way, just ¢ke most 
radiantly beautiful thing in all the realm of nature. 
It is the very emblem, too, of heavenly purity. It is 
impossible to think of the morning star being 
smirched or discoloured. Then, too, it shines in all 
its beauty, at once soft and brilliant, for hours at 
a time; and yet hardly anyone ever sees it, because 
hardly any will be at the pains to get up before 
sunrise for the purpose. What, then, does this 
“morning star”—our Lord’s gift to “him that over- 
cometh’”—really mean? He answers the question 
Himself in chapter xxii. 16, and therefore there 
cannot be any other adequate answer. “JZ am the 
bright and morning star.” That explains, of course, 
how He can give the morning star (which is one 
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only, and quite separate and unique) to each of the 
myriads that overcome. Christ is not divided, but 
makes Himself over, wholly and entirely, to each of 
the souls that can and will receive Him, 

In the same way fe is the hid treasure, and 
fle the pearl of great price. There may be other 
explanations, not untrue. But they can only be 
partial, provisional, inadequate. For beyond all 
question he that overcometh—that overcometh his 
disinclination, his repugnance, to give up everything 
else for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake—shall have 
the treasure, the pearl, the morning star; and 
each of these is Christ—nothing else, nothing less, 
No doubt this is the teaching of the mystics, and 
by many Christians whatever savours of mysticism 
is suspected and abhorred. But it is not possible 
to get rid of Christian mysticism as long as we 
receive the testimony of St. John and St. Paul, 
and (yet more) of our Lord Himself. When a 
man like St. Paul, eg., is moved to speak—as he 
sometimes does—out of the fulness of his heart 
about his own religious convictions and aspirations, 
we know that we have got behind all his sermons 
and his arguments; we have got to the secret spring 
and source of his religious life. We know this when 
we hear him saying to the Philippians, “I count all 
things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that 
I may gain Christ, and be found in Him.”! We may 
well suppose that when he penned those words he 
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was actually thinking of the merchant who had 
bought and who valued a number of other pearls, 
goodly enough in their way; but when he found 
the one sold all the rest, and was more than content 
to part with them in order to secure the one of great 
price. For him the pearl and the treasure could 
not possibly have meant (in the final truth of things) 
anything but Christ—Christ to be his by an identity 
of interests, of possessions, of life. “I live; yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me.”! With this agrees 
absolutely that saying of St. John, with which he 
sums up as it were all his theology: “The witness 
is this, that God gave unto us eternal life, and this 
life is in His Son.”? Therefore it follows as of 
course, “He that hath the Son hath the life, he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not the life,’ 
Mysticism it is, beyond all question. But it is quite 
definite and simple in its way. Christianity in the 
ultimate truth of it means Christ. His gifts, His 
glories, His life are not separate from Himself. It 
is not only through Him, or éy Him, or wth Him, 
but zz Him that all things are to be reconciled to 
the Father, and restored to the perfect unity and 
harmony of the new creation. 

Nothing is more noteworthy in the records of 
Christianity than the way in which this aspect of 
the Kingdom has asserted itself. It has had a 
separate history. It has run in channels of its own. 
It has been most cherished by isolated individuals, 
or groups of individuals, especially in the darkest 
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days of the Kingdom. When the visible Church 
was at once everything and nothing; everything in 
the way of self-assertion, of ambition, of worldliness 
—as though the powers of the world to come had 
exhausted themselves in the development of an 
earthly hierarchy; mothing in the way of spiritual 
help and consolation; then men fell back upon the 
mystical side of Christianity and found it sufficient 
for them. St. Bernard of Clairvaux was not 
altogether contrary to the dominant Churchmanship 
of his time; in some ways he largely influenced it. 
But we are certain that he found no spiritual comfort 
in it. His own religion is expressed in his hymns, 
and is summed up in the holy Name. His inner life 
was completely dominated by the passionate longing, 
not for the gifts of Christ, but for Christ Himself. 
“My Beloved is mine and I am His” had only one 
meaning for him, just as it has only one meaning 
for us. 

The German mystics, the Friends of God, the 
Brethren of the Common Life (to whom Thomas 
a Kempis belonged) were all in the same case. 
Some, indeed, were perfectly orthodox, and lived 
in quiet submission to Rome; some rebelled more 
or less openly and were bitterly persecuted. They 
had this in common (and it was the crucial point) 
that they regarded with comparative indifference the 
other aspects of the Kingdom, and fixed their eyes 
upon its most inward and spiritual truth. The 
apparent hopelessness of the times helped to force 
this upon them. Nothing seemed to be sown 
anywhere but tares. The mustard tree was very 
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big, but had become the abode of every filthy and 
ravenous bird and of nothing else. The ideas and 
principles of Christ seemed to be totally forgotten 
or perverted. Well, the hid treasure, the pearl of 
price was still there for any individual whose eyes 
were opened to recognize it, whose heart was whole 
to make it his own. The purely personal aspect 
of the Kingdom, in which there are only two persons 
concerned, in which every other creature and every 
other consideration is excluded save only Jesus and 
the soul, ¢Aat-was the aspect which remained for 
men, which gained even a new significance and 
importance, as the night seemed to deepen around 
them. The thoughts, the books even, of this period 
are those which have had the most abiding in- 
fluence. The Jmztation of Christ is far from being 
perfect (its limitations indeed are obvious), but 
of all uninspired writings it has been the most 
widely effective, because it is the most simple and 
beautiful presentment of this aspect of the King- 
dom. It does not require much study of religious 
history, although it does require a certain resolute 
openness of mind, to recognize the fact that this 
supreme truth of the Kingdom has been known and 
cherished in all quarters otherwise most diverse 
and opposed. Its predominance cannot apparently 
be connected with anything else in the way of 
religion. We might have supposed that it would 
have been largely found among the Reformed, who 
cast off the yoke of the dominant Church. That 
was not, however, the case. With the exception 
of Luther none of the leaders had any particular 
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sympathy with the mystical side of Christianity. 
The doctrinal, the polemical, aspect of religion 
swallowed up everything. It is on the other side 
of the field that one must look for that personal 
love of the Saviour, for that joy in the finding and 
possessing Him, which is the secret of the treasure 
and the pearl. Even in the England of Elizabeth 
there is more of it to be found among the persecuted 
Romanists than anywhere else. With all his faults 
and failures Pole would seem to have had more of 
it than Cranmer. Nothing is more astonishing than 
the wonderful success of that very unexpected 
movement which we call the Counter-Reformation, 
save the paltry and stupid reasons which people are 
content to give for that success. The few English 
writers who give any attention to the sweeping 
victories of the new Romanism are content to 
ascribe them either to folztical causes (the tyranny 
of Austria and Spain, etc.) or to ecclesiastical 
causes (the fierce energy of the Papacy, and the 
indefatigable labours of the Jesuits). It is strange 
that any really religious mind should rest content 
with reasons so obviously inadequate. People are 
not made religious or devout by force; ecclesiastical 
activity does not produce profound spiritual results. 
There must have been some power much greater 
than those assigned in order to account for the 
wholesale return of people to the Roman obedience. 
Probably the cause was a very simple one, and has 
only been overlooked because it was purely religious. 
It is hardly too much to say that for the Reformers 
of the second generation theology was everything 
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and the personal Saviour nothing; at any rate it 
would only be the exaggeration of a very melancholy 
truth. An endless minuteness of theological defini- 
tion, an everlasting insistence upon the dogmatic 
(or, we may say, intellectual) side of faith is after 
all only husks for hungry souls. In measure, and 
in place, it belongs to the Kingdom; but it is not 
all, or the most necessary. The fatal error of the 
Reformation—at any rate on the Continent, after 
the first ardour of it was past—was just this, that 
it did xot offer the Saviour to people as the treasure 
and the pearl. It offered them the dogma of justifi- 
cation by faith only; it offered them controversial 
statements (chiefly negative) on a hundred different 
points; but, to put it quite simply, it did zot offer 
them the living Saviour to be loved, adored, and 
above all to be possessed. And that was just 
what the great religious teachers of the Counter- 
Reformation did. In their doctrine men and women, 
whose religious needs and instincts were after all 
the same as ours, saw Jesus stretching out His arms 
to them and bidding them come to Him that they 
might be really His and He be really theirs. And 
that told; not of course with all, or nearly all, for 
a large proportion of Christians are not moved by 
what is admittedly a mystical aspect of the faith; 
but with all the more simple and devout. 

Political pressure and ecclesiastical activity no doubt 
added much to the overwhelming success of such 
men as St. Carlo Borromeo of Milan, and St. Francis 
de Sales, but the main cause of their success was 
that they preached Christ as a treasure which a man 
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might really acquire. Bitterly disappointed with 
the utter failure of mere doctrine (however much 
it might claim to be founded on the Scriptures) to 
give inward peace and security, men returned in 
crowds to the old system pressed upon them with 
such new persuasiveness. They swallowed its 
dogmas (perverse and false as they largely were) 
with more or less reluctance and dislike, because 
there was about it a wonderful glow and warmth of 
heavenly love, the love of Christ which constraineth. 
No one but a theological student would ever dream of 
opening the books written by the Protestant contro- 
versialists of that period; they are dust and ashes 
to the soul. Thousands and thousands, who utterly 
reject the whole Papal system, find delight and com- 
fort in the writings of St. Francis de Sales, It will 
appear true that it is more hopeful to preach the most 
faulty kind of religion, zwzé# a living Saviour in it, 
than the most correct kind wzthout. In other words, 
Christianity will never hold the souls of men unless 
it include a strong mystical element. In yet other 
words, the Kingdom is hopelessly incomplete unless 
it be presented in its inmost truth as the treasure 
and the pearl. If we bear that in mind, it will account 
for a great many religious phenomena, both in the 
past and in the present, which popular explanations 
(mostly of the shallowest) entirely fail to explain. 


VII. 


THE PARABLE OF THE PEARL OF 
GREAT PRICE. 


St. Matthew xiii. 45, 46. 


Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man, seeking 
goodly pearls: who, when he had found one pearl of great price, went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it. 


HERE is no discernible difference between this 

parable and the one immediately preceding, 
except in a single point. All the rest—the discovery, 
the joy, the readiness to part with everything else, 
the acquisition—are the same. As to these the only 
thing that anyone could suggest is that the second 
parable indicates more pointedly the eagerness of 
search which preceded the discovery. The merchant 
was undoubtedly engaged in seeking goodly pearls ; 
he had made a speciality of that search and pur- 
sued it with enthusiasm. The other man may have 
become aware of the treasure quite accidentally ; 
or he may have long suspected the existence of some 
such thing and been looking for it. Anyhow, his 
joy when he did know of it may be set off against 
the other’s eagerness to find. But in one point the 
contrast is sharp and very instructive. The pearl 
was itself for sale, the treasure was not. The pearl 
could be had (at a great price) straightway, the trea- 
sure could only be had as included in the field. In 
the one case the sacrifice is joyfully made, really and 
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truly for the treasure, but seemingly and in outward 
form for the field. In the other case any such com- 
plication is unnecessary and excluded. Now if this 
minor and incidental contrast were not substantiated 
by Christian experience, it might be put aside as 
belonging merely to the picturesque detail of the 
parable. Such details are often over-pressed. But 
Christian experience does emphatically substantiate 
the contrast as one which runs right down the cen- 
turies and reappears in all lands and ages. The wit- 
ness of the Spirit and the Bride is this. The treasure 
and the pearl are alike Christ. To “find” Christ, 
to “gain” Christ, to “possess” Christ, to “have” 
Christ for his very own, is the ultimate truth of the 
Kingdom for all that have really grasped its signifi- 
cance. But here comes a difference. For some He is 
a treasure indeed, but hid in the field of the Word and 
Sacraments. Their enthusiasm, their self-sacrifice, are 
devoted to this end,that they may make the field theirs; 
but only for the sake of the treasure which it contains. 

For others, again, He is apprehended, and it is 
impossible to doubt that He is made their own, apart 
from anything else, irrespective of any means of 
grace. Ina broad sense it is open to us to call this 
the contrast between the sacramental and the non- 
sacramental aspects of Christianity, both of which 
are sufficiently conspicuous in the Bible, in Christian 
history, and in Christian experience. The evil is 
that people find it so difficult to believe in both. 
The man who has sacrificed everything for the pearl 
charges his brother with folly in spending his all 
on a field which is worth so little, which can be 
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characterized by so many disparaging epithets. Yet 
the field contains for him (not in his own opinion, but 
in truth) the identical treasure which the other has in 
his pearl. On the other hand the man who has with 
joyful self-surrender made the field his own is unable 
to believe that the other’s pearl can indeed be the 
equivalent of his hidden treasure. Why not? Is it 
not obvious that the whole sacramental system) 
inasmuch as it belongs to the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, has only a posztive significance. It has 
not any negative meaning. It cannot be read back- 
ward, or made to condemn. To affirm most 
constantly that Christ is found in the sacraments 
is not for one moment to assert or to insinuate that 
He is not found out of the sacraments. If we say 
that baptized infants, dying in infancy, are certainly 
saved, are we justly accused of holding that 
unbapiized infants so dying are certainly lost? Is 
not that the hasty conclusion of vulgar souls which 
measure the breadth of the Divine charity by their 
miserable little earthly footrules? To the same 
vulgarity of soul must be ascribed all similar 
negative conclusions. We affirm that the Body and 
Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and 
received in the Holy Communion. Is that tanta- 
mount to saying that they cannot be received out 
of the Holy Communion? God forbid. No one— 
no adult at least—can be saved without. “Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
blood, ye have not life in yourselves.”! “He that 
eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, abideth in 
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Me, and I in him.”! And this is the condition of 
eternal life. Will anyone affirm that all the many 
then and since who have lived good and noble and 
(often) very Christian lives wzthout the Holy Sacra- 
ment have perished everlastingly? Of course not. 
They may prefer to get out of the difficulty (as it 
seems to them) by a most illogical and untheological 
reference to the “uncovenanted mercies” of God, but 
they can only acknowledge in effect that there is no 
grace of Christ to be had in Sacraments which is not 
to be had also (under certain conditions) out of 
Sacraments. As to “uncovenanted,’ no covenant 
could be expressed in words more reliable, more 
definite, more conclusive than this: “ Whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved”:? and there are not several kinds of salvation 
declared in the New Testament, but ome only, and 
that one by way of being in Christ, and He in us. 
Neither, again, can anyone seriously think that there 
are two kinds of Divine forgiveness of sins for 
Christ’s sake, and one kind inferior to the other. It 
is, of course, precisely and identically the same for- 
giveness, as blessed and as effectual, whether we go 
to the priest with a true penitent heart for the 
absolution which he (for our comfort and assurance) 
is commissioned to declare, or whether in the same 
spirit of penitence we look up to the Father who 
ever waits to be gracious unto us. It is the vulgarity 
—the meanness and narrowness— which clings to 
human views of things Divine, which has given such 
unfortunate currency to these miserable negations and 
1 John vi. 56, ® Acts ii. 21; Rom. x. 13. 
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oppositions. The sacramental and non-sacramental 
views of grace are both true. If we deny either we 
come into hopeless conflict with many things in the 
Bible, and with a vast mass of Christian experience 
which no theories can explode, no impatience move 
out of the way. 

It must further be observed, however, that whilst 
the two men obtained the same prize in somewhat 
different ways, it was not open to them, in fact, to 
choose their way. The one could only purchase the 
field which contained the treasure: the other could 
only buy the pearl itself. For the majority of 
Christians, at any rate, the ordinary condition of 
things is represented by the first. In the pious and 
devout use of means of grace (whatever these may 
be) they “find” Christ. They know this field, more 
or less, from childhood; and if they think it worth 
the price the field may always be theirs. The 
question of questions for them is, will they discern 
the treasure hidden in it? Will they learn to love 
and value the field, will they care to make it ever- 
more their own for the sake of the treasure? There 
is always the danger that they will not, but will end 
by falling into one or other of two opposite errors— 
opposite in appearance, though in fact springing 
out of the same failure: the error of attaching a 
superstitious importance to the field as if it were 
valuable apart from the treasure, or the error of 
abandoning the field as of no value at all. Of those 
who fail to discern the treasure the more ignorant 
fall generally into the former error; the better 
educated into the latter. There does not seem to 
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be much to choose between them. Once, however, 
a man has realized what there is for 42m in the field, 
there is not anything he would not do or suffer to get 
the field and keep it. How many have risked their 
lives in order to be baptized? How many have 
forfeited their lives through their eagerness to be 
partakers of the holy Mysteries? To accuse such of 
folly, of extravagance, of superstitious regard for 
externals, would only be an evident token of spiritual 
blindness and poverty. With the eye of faith these 
men saw Jesus beckoning to them; with the ear of 
faith they heard Him calling to them to arise and 
come to Him: in certain: outward ways, indeed, 
accommodated to their bodily nature, but not the 
less really and truly; they saw, they heard, they 
went; and if they lost their lives over it, it only 
meant that they sold all they had to buy the field— 
not for the field’s sake, but the treasure’s. That was 
how the Kingdom was shown to them, and that was 
how they took it by force, not counting their lives 
dear unto them for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. 
Nor would it be otherwise now if persecution revived, 
The extraordinary and undying power which the 
Sacraments have over the minds of men is not due 
to any obstinacy of superstition which can be 
combated by a judicious selection of well-known 
texts. Those that think so are themselves the 
victims of a shallow delusion. The fascination of 
Sacraments is due to the rooted (and well-rooted) 
conviction that in the use of them is to be found 
Christ Himself—the hid treasure of His own parable. 
Nothing can ever argue away this conviction: it is 
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founded on Scripture, on testimony, and on ex- 
perience, which cannot be set aside. On the other 
hand the same witness is equally sure and certain in 
what might seem the opposite sense. Everyone who 
recognizes the supreme value of Christ can become 
possessed of Him, if willing to pay the price. Given 
that willingness, and there is no hindrance. He is 
quite accessible. It needs no intermediary. One 
might be absolutely without Church, without Bible, 
without Christian society, and find no difficulty in 
coming by the pearl of great price. He is always 
willing to be ours: and we are always at liberty to 
part with all that we have for His sake. To all souls 
that will pray, in the spirit of penitence, humility, 
self-surrender, and faith, Christ is directly accessible, 
and not only accessible but obtainable. He is theirs, 
if they count nothing else dear in comparison with 
Him. What is so deplorable is that so many people 
who know this are not content with affirming it, but 
must go on to deny and denounce the other, and com- 
plemental, truth. They rave against sacramentalism 
and sacerdotalism. They lash themselves into a fury 
against such as proclaim the means and ministries 
of grace. They want to narrow down all religious 
experience to the scanty limits of their own. Yet 
the facts of spiritual life, which on a large scale are 
quite unmistakable, tell us plainly that the truth 
lies on both sides at once. It may be annoying 
or even humiliating to the pride of human reason 
and the impatience of human prejudice that it should 
be so, but so it is. The parable of the treasure hid 
in the field is not more true than the parable of the 
pearl, but it is not less true either, 
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The question, therefore, between the sacramental 
and the non-sacramental conception of Christianity 
is futile, because both are true; neither errs, except 
in excluding the other. But the question about the 
one condition which is common to both is immensely 
important and even pressing. It often looks as if it 
were shelved by a tacit conspiracy of silence. 
“Went and sold all that he had” in order to possess 
himself of the one thing needful, in the one case 
indirectly, in the other case directly. While we 
dispute about the directly or indirectly, we all ignore 
the price. And yet it can have but one significance. 
Whatever else a man has of property, of happiness, 
of present possessions, of future prospects, he must 
be absolutely and heartily willing to give it all up 
for the sake of “gaining Christ.” That is the very 
least we can make of it. It may be seriously argued 
that a man should not only be willing to do it, but 
he should in fact do it. When St. Anthony of Egypt 
entered the church, and heard the words of the 
Gospel being read, “Go, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven,” he never doubted that the words applied 
to him, for he too was very rich—for that age and 
land. Why not? What was there in the lapse of 
two centuries to make the command (or invitation 
rather) inapplicable to Anthony? People take 
for granted that it is not applicable to rich young 
men now, but they are not able to give any reason 
for that convenient assumption except that it zs 
convenient. Times and circumstances have changed, 
they say. If they mean that in detail they have 
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changed, it is a truism and irrelevant. If they mean 
that in any substantial sense they have changed, it 
is untrue. Our Lord lived on earth under a settled 
government, in the midst of a highly civilized com- 
munity, where money and property held much the 
same position they do now. The assumption that 
things are quite different now is entirely (though 
unconsciously) due to hypocrisy. People do not 
want to give up anything for religion. On the 
contrary, they expect religion to increase the 
comfort and convenience of their lives. So they 
make believe that these words of our Lord, and the 
many like unto them, have been cancelled by lapse 
of time and change of outward conditions, But 
there is no man can say why they should have 
become obsolete, or when they became so, Putting 
aside these flimsy and hypocritical evasions, it is 
obvious that nothing at all has ever been cancelled. 
The utmost that can be said is this, that the 
invitation to part with everything and to embrace 
a life of “evangelical poverty” cannot be enforced on 
anyone from without. There it is, and the rich man 
is at liberty to take it or leave it. If he take it he 
will have no less reward than the rich man would 
have had if he had followed Christ. If he leave it 
he will suffer the same loss—no more and no less 
—which hat man suffered: not the loss of eternal 
life, or of his “soul,” or anything of that kind; but 
simply the loss of a possible happiness, of an 
attainable freedom, in the spiritual life, worth more 
than all the riches of this world. Nothing really 
alters or grows out of date in the great issues of 
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life. Any man nowadays giving up his property 
from Christian motives would enjoy the same super- 
natural peace and joy which so many of the early 
disciples enjoyed: he would in no wise lose his 
reward. The pearl would be his in a specially 
delightsome way. For the rest it is only necessary 
to insist on the real willingness and readiness to 
give up everything for the sake of Christ. J the 
call came unmistakably, zf the necessity arose, could 
they and would they cheerfully part with all, and 
still think themselves more than rich having Aim? 
The difficulty is to know, even in one’s own case, 
without having tried. To most people, undoubtedly, 
who have means, the prospect of doing without 
them seems so blankly intolerable that one feels 
the utmost uneasiness on the subject. A small 
deprivation presents itself to them as an im- 
possibility, the thought of which cannot be faced. 
One wishes devoutly that some rich people would 
voluntarily reduce themselves to poverty, just to 
show that it can be done. Meantime it is clear 
that we ought to realize the gravity of the situation, 
We stand accused of a profound hypocrisy. We 
are told over and over again that Christ can only 
be ours at the price of everything else which we 
value. In point of fact we cling to everything else 
with a vigilant and eager tenacity, and we claim to 
have Christ too. We have so accustomed ourselves 
to this attitude (in the very teeth of His words) 
that we have got to look upon it as the very essence 
of enlightened religion. Nothing could be more 
fatal. The one chance we have is to exercise our- 
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selves continually in an inward renunciation of all 
wealth, all happiness, for Christ’s sake. It is possible 
to detach oneself from all one’s belongings, to survey 
them, as it were, from without, to realize what the 
loss of them would be, and to make an offering 
of them all to God—a freewill offering—if it would 
please Him. It is possible to regard all one’s 
belongings as not one’s own, as blessings renounced 
and only retained from day to day until it please 
Him to take them. In such ways one may test 
and strengthen one’s readiness to part with all that 
one has. It is not altogether satisfactory, but it is 
the best we can do, short of actually impoverishing 
ourselves, and we are bound to do it. The common 
attitude of mind, according to which a man clings 
to every possession he has to the last possible 
minute, and when he cannot keep it any longer 
tries to content himself with the thought of having 
the heavenly treasure instead, is unspeakably 
dreadful. It is only necessary to realize what it 
really means to perceive how utterly opposite it is 
to the temper depicted in the parable: “for joy 
thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field.” 

It is very important to note, in taking leave of 
these two parables, that it zs a temper, not a trans- 
action, which is really intimated in that buying and 
selling. Wonderful it is that our Lord can, both here 
and elsewhere, use these terms of commerce in con- 
nection with the Kingdom of Heaven. St. Paul 
could not have done it. And if anyone else but his 
Master had done it, he would assuredly have fallen 
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foul of him. On the face of it, it is clean contrary 
to all that doctrine of the absolute freedom of the 
grace of God, and of our utter incapacity in any 
way to deserve it or to give any equivalent for it, 
which St. Paul preached. It must have seemed to 
him (if he knew of it) extraordinary—one is tempted 
to write wnfortunate—that our Lord should have used 
language so calculated to mislead. That no efforts, 
no sacrifices, of our own will procure for us the grace 
and favour of God, is so prominent and so perpetual 
a theme with all great preachers! So prominent and 
so perpetual indeed that they have created a wide- 
spread though undefined conviction that all efforts, all 
sacrifices, for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake are to 
be regarded with suspicion. Eternal life is the free 
gift of God, which a man is to lay hold of by faith 
alone apart from works. Why then should there 
be any talk of making sacrifices in order to gain 
Christ? It is indeed notable, the perfect uncon- 
sciousness of any such theological difficulty which 
confronts us in our Lord’s words, both first and 
last. For it is the same in His message to the 
Church in Laodicea, “I counsel thee to duy of Me 
gold.”! The doctrine of free grace, of salvation by 
faith apart from works, is of course absolutely true. 
So is this other doctrine of the necessary readiness 
to sacrifice everything. The reconciliation may or 
may not be easy. It makes little difference. What 
is important is not the theoretical reconciliation of 
complemental truths, but the practical holding of 
them fast, however much they seem to differ. 


1 Rev, iii. 18, 
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But it is at least evident that what is insisted 
on is not a transaction, a bargain between the seeker 
and the sought, but a temper in the seeker. He 
is to be so thoroughly in earnest that he will stick 
at no surrender so as he may attain his end. He 
may in fact have nothing to part with; he may 
not be asked to part with anything: but the readiness 
must be there; he must be in that mind about it, 
that it will be a joy to him to let anything and 
everything go so he may possess the treasure, the 
pearl. We shall see abundantly hereafter that one 
chief object of the parables of the Kingdom is to 
inculcate tempers, not to intimate transactions. 


VIII. 


THE PARABLE OF THE DRAG-NET 


St. Matthew xiii. 47-50, 


Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that was cast into 
the sea, and gathered of every kind: which, when it was full, they 
drew to shore, and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, 
but cast the bad away. So shall it be at the end of the world: 
the angels shali come forth, and sever the wicked from among the 
just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 


GAIN a contrast, a transition, so great as to 

confound our thoughts for the time. It is 
like suddenly opening a door and passing into an 
atmosphere so different that at first we can hardly 
breathe. Whatever we have said or thought about 
the previous parables is no use to us here. We 
have been dealing with the question of choice, 
individual choice, the choice upon which everything 
hangs. And now there is not any choice at all. 
The fishes in the net represent souls—that is certain 
—but the most outstanding feature of the situation 
is that the fishes never exercised any volition what- 
ever. As far as they are concerned their presence 
there is absolutely accidental. They were not 
consulted, nor invited, nor attracted. The fisherman 
who uses rod and line does at least employ the 


persuasion of a bait. That thought has sometimes 
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been read into our Lord’s saying, “I will make you 
fishers of men,” as though they were to bait their 
hooks with the proffer of eternal life. But that is 
untenable, for the Apostles used nets, chiefly if not 
exclusively. And the net simply encloses the fish 
which happen to be within a certain area. Doubtless 
the fishermen let down their nets where they fancy 
a shoal may be lying, but the fishes have nothing 
whatever to say to it. Is there such an aspect of 
the Kingdom in point of fact? At first thought 
we should have denied it. It seems so incompatible 
with the revealed character of the Kingdom from 
all other points of view. There is something so 
arbitrary, wholesale, promiscuous in the sweep of 
the drag-net ; from the point of view of the fishes 
so accidental and involuntary, that we can sée 
nothing Christian about it. Nevertheless, it is 
exactly what has happened, 

Historical Christianity, as viewed from without— 
for statistical purposes, ¢.g¢.—is more like the drag-net 
than anything else. People may make what defini- 
tions of religion they like, but when they come to 
take a religious census (as in estimating the number 
of Christians in India) they can only count heads. 
They are within the Kingdom who return themselves, 
or are returned by their parents, as Christians, If 
we consider them it is in most cases a pure accident 
—as far as they individually are concerned—that 
they are Christian. The enormous majority of 
Christians are so by hereditary descent; and there 
is every reason to believe that very few of them 
would have embraced Christianity had it demanded 
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individual conversion and personal effort. There 
is nothing harsh or sarcastic in such a statement. 
Facts are quite conclusive that the great mass of 
mankind everywhere follow the religious profession 
of their parents and neighbours. Where anything 
like wholesale conversion has taken place it has been 
where the hereditary religious feeling has been greatly 
weakened by exceptional causes, and where the new 
faith has had an unusually powerful backing. In 
a word, the immense majority of professing Christians 
have exercised little more, if any more, choice in 
the matter than the fishes in the drag-net. They 
happen to be enclosed within the sweep of the Gospel 
drag-net ; it is no doing of theirs. They may learn 
to praise and bless God for it, but they can only 
ascribe it to His good Providence. There is another 
thing which we cannot avoid seeing, strange and 
uncomfortable as it is. The fishes within the net 
are neither better nor worse than those outside. 
They are, as it says, “of every kind.” Broadly 
speaking they only differ from the rest of their 
kith and kin by the fact (with ail that depends upon 
it) of being within the net. Christians at large are 
no better and no worse than the rest of mankind, 
except so far as the fact of being Christians and 
under a certain pressure of Christian opinion has 
affected them for good. It is useless to pretend 
to ourselves that it is otherwise. The average of 
human character is singularly level through all the 
great religions of the world, Christianity included. 
The stern testimony of facts compels us to acknow- 
ledge that this is true, however much we know that 
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it is not all the truth. We may take any ethical 
standard we like which is not dstinctively Christian, 
and apply it to the nations of the world; we shall 
find that while they vary greatly in detail they are 
much of a muchness on the whole. The fish inside 
the net only differ from the others by being inside. 
Now what does this mean, religiously? It means 
that the great mass of Christians are such, not by 
their own choice or wish, but by the election of 
God. Not differing in any way that we can tell 
from the rest of mankind, they were born of 
Christian parents, in Christian lands, are counted 
as Christians in the statistics of religion, are subjected 
to various Christian influences, Other aspects of the 
Kingdom, totally different, may open out before 
them as they go on, but this is the most certain 
and primary of all. It raises very grave questions, 
which we shrink from answering, but it is the most 
obvious of all true things in the visible Church; 
and the Kingdom of Heaven in this aspect of it 
is clearly identical with the visible Church. What 
St. Augustine and his friends erroneously deduced 
from that other parable of the good and evil seed, 
they quite rightly deduced from this. The effort 
to form a Christian Society which shall consist 
entirely of good people, or converted people, is 
bound to end in failure. It is impossible to get 
rid of the hypocrites, of the self-deceivers, of those 
whose moral sense is undeveloped, of those who go 
morally astray and cannot be made to see it. No 
doubt the open and flagrant offenders like the man 
at Corinth can be cut off, and ought to be. St. Paul 
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will insist on that being done. But how is St. Paul 
himself to cast out “the covetous man who is an 
idolater?” Covetousness is in the heart. It is a 
greed which poisons all the mind, and injuriously 
affects all the conduct. But it only now and then 
betrays itself in a wrongful deed of which an eccle- 
siastical court can take any cognizance; and in a 
cautious man, living in a complicated society like 
ours, it would probably never so betray itself at 
all. If we try to go beyond flagrant cases of offence 
against the sixth, seventh, and eighth command- 
ments, we shall be certain to retain in our Society 
of virtuous Christians some people who are distinctly 
worse (and felt to be worse) than those whom we 
cast out. We shall quite easily get rid of the 
publican and the harlot; we shall have to put up 
with the Pharisee, the Sadducee, the Herodian, who 
are even further from the Kingdom if the truth be 
told. 

We fall back then upon the drag-net. The 
Church is a world-wide Society for holy living; 
but as far as we and they are concerned, it is an 
accident who belongs to it. The election is of God. 
It is of His will that certain lands are Christian, 
that the children of Christians are Christian too 
in a certain true and important sense. We do not 
pretend that they are better than others—than 
Mahometan or Buddhist children, eg.—but they 
are better off, and for that we thank God. Nor 
can we venture to discern between them; we see 
generally that they are “of every kind,” like those 
outside; but the separation of the bad from the 
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good must be left to the judgment of God, which 
it were useless or mischievous to forestall. Now 
this is, as anyone may see, that aspect of the 
Kingdom of Heaven which is reflected in the 
constitution of the Anglican Church, and acted 
upon in her baptismal services. It is not the only 
aspect—that should go without saying—but it is 
a true aspect, and the one which must be put fore- 
most in a national Church. The baptism of infants 
belongs to this aspect of the Kingdom, and has no 
other justification. It seems absurd that baptism, 
which was meant to seal the solemnest and most 
personal of all choices, should be administered to 
babes who have nothing to say in the matter. 
But then our Lord affirmed most distinctly that 
“of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” and we know 
of no other method of admission to the Kingdom 
but by baptism. At any rate, they cannot be in 
the visible Church except by baptism, and it seems 
impossible to keep them out in the face of our Lord’s 
teaching. They belong to the Kingdom (or the 
Kingdom to them) precisely in this aspect of it which 
we are considering—as a drag-net. Not by any will 
of their own, but by His grace and election, they ave, 
in fact, Christian. Whatever they are going to be, 
they do just now by universal consent belong to the 
Kingdom in a sense, and in’a sense which is reflected 
in the visible Church. Their baptism as infants 
expresses that fact; it acknowledges. the Divine 
election to the name and standing and privilege of 
Christians; it accepts and registers the choice, not 
of man, but of God. What the relation may be 
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between infant baptism and the new birth which 
the sacred writers so often associate with adult 
baptism, is a far more difficult matter to determine 
than eager partisans, on this side or on that, are 
willing to allow. But quite apart from that it is 
clear that the baptism of infants stands or falls 
with the parable of the drag-net and the saying, 
“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Babies (as 
such) can only have to do with the Kingdom so 
far as it is a net, including all within a certain area, 
without choice on their part, without moral dis- 
crimination on the part of the net. It is God’s 
will, God’s election to grace, God’s unexplained 
and unchallenged goodness towards the unconscious 
child which is humbly accepted and thankfully 
registered in infant baptism. If people object to 
this baptism, it is (as a rule) because they do not 
believe that the Kingdom really has any such 
aspect. They cannot find it compatible with the 
other and more personal aspects of it. One need 
not be surprised. The apparent incongruity is 
exceeding great. But it is wonderfully reassuring 
to find that the incongruity is just as marked in 
the undeniable facts of Christian history as in the 
parables of the Kingdom. We are compelled often- 
times, whether we like it or no, to think and speak 
of Christianity as though it were a net cast at 
random into the sea, which gathered of every kind 
without discrimination. 

The want of discrimination, however, in the 
present condition of the Kingdom, the impossibility 
of really successful discrimination in the visible 
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Church, is balanced in the parable by the severance 
of the last day. All that we have to call attention 
to here is the obvious fact that our Lord’s teaching 
about it is intentionally rudimentary. The fishermen 
“sat down and gathered the good into vessels, but 
the bad they cast away,” not troubling themselves 
indeed what became of them since they were use- 
less. “The angels shall come forth” from the 
Heavenly Presence, “and sever the wicked from 
among the righteous, and shall cast them into the 
furnace of fire.” Is it not evident that the inter- 
pretation is almost as purely “pictorial” as the 
parable itself? No one believes that the awful 
work of final and eternal discrimination will be 
left to angels. “We shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ.”1 God Himself must 
“judge the world by that Man whom He hath 
appointed.” The soul must see itself in the light 
of the Divine holiness, and accept its own inevitable 
destiny. No creature may come between the Creator 
and the individual soul in that supreme moment of 
its endless life. It is only the merest outsides of the 
tremendous facts and issues of that day which can 
possibly be committed to the ministry of angels. 
We understand, therefore, that here (as in so many 
other places) our Lord does not choose to lift the 
veil from things to come.. He has resort, therefore, 
to the conventional language of His time, which 
expressed its real ignorance, its apparent knowledge, 
in terms of angels. 


1 Rom, xiv. 10, ? Acts xvii. 31, 


IX. 


THE PARABLE OF THE UNMERCIFUL 
SERVANT 


St. Matthew xviii. 23-35. 


Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king, 
which would take account of his servants. And when he had begun 
to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed him ten thousand 
talents. But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded him 
to be sold, and his wife, and children, and all that he had, and 
payment to be made. The servant therefore fell down, and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 
Then the lord of that servant was moved with compassion, and loosed 
him, and forgave him the debt. But the same servant went out, 
and found one of his fellow-servants, which owed him an hundred 
pence: and he laid hands on him, and took him by the throat, saying, 
Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow-servant fell down at his feet, 
and besought him, saying, Have patience with me, and I will pay 
thee all. And he would not: but went and cast him into prison, 
till he shouid pay the debt. So when his fellow-servants saw what 
was done, they were very sorry, and came and told unto their lord all 
that was done, Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto 
him, O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because 
thou desiredst me: shouldest not thou also have had compassion on 
thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee? And his lord was 
wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till he should pay all 
that was due unto him. So likewise shall my heavenly Father do 
also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses, 


a> parable does not belong to either of the 

two great groups which form such distinctive 

features of St. Matthew’s Gospel. It stands, how- 

ever, in a somewhat close relation to the parables 
Ill 
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of the second group, and is well worth considering 
for that reason as well as for its own sake. We 
have already seen that the object of a parable may 
be to inculcate a temper rather than to intimate 
a transaction. And that is altogether the case in 
the present instance. Our Lord seems to go out 
of His way to tell us that He is talking about the 
Kingdom of Heaven. That Kingdom indeed has 
been in His mind and the disciples’ in their previous 
discourse (see chapter xviii. I-4); but the conversa- 
tion has touched on many points since then not 
especially connected with it. In verse 23, however, 
our Lord proclaims with emphasis that it is the 
Kingdom and nothing else that He is going to 
speak about. And then He tells them a story which 
has no other point whatever than to show how 
necessary it is for a Christian to have a forgiving 
and a generous temper in the face of wrong and 
injury. Thus the Kingdom is identified with a 
certain temper—with a virtue which is not at all 
distinctively Christian, although it is urged here on 
Christian grounds. It is especially important to 
grasp this peculiarity here, because it prepares us 
to recognize the same thing under more startling 
conditions elsewhere. Here, at any rate, it is easy 
to allow that our Lord has only one object in view 
—to lay stress upon the duty of forgiveness. The 
apparatus of the parable (if one may call it so) is 
of the simplest. It only exists in order to throw 
up into the strongest relief the failure of the 
servant to show the kind of temper which is 
proper to the Kingdom, and therefore necessary 
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to salvation. It is not possible to translate the 
story as it stands into a Gospel, although of course 
it suggests the Gospel. The King of Heaven, whom 
we have offended, never commanded us and ours 
to be sold—or anything in the least resembling it. 
The king in the parable is an earthly monarch pure 
and simple, acting upon impulse, at one moment 
angry and vindictive, at the next warm-hearted and 
generous. In him, as in other men, is good and 
evil, but the good triumphs this time, as the evil 
might another time. He is of the earth, earthy; 
he is only part of the apparatus of the parable. 
The whole moral of the story is in the behaviour 
of the forgiven servant towards his fellow-servant. 
This alone belongs to the Kingdom—or rather is 
held up as incompatible with it. The Christian who 
has been forgiven so much, forgiven so graciously, 
cannot possibly so far forget himself as to show a 
vindictive and resentful temper towards his fellows. 
If he does, his own forgiveness stands in imminent 
danger of being cancelled and withdrawn. The 
miserable fate of the unmerciful servant, who has 
aroused afresh the wrath of a passionate tyrant, will 
find its counterpart in the dreadful destiny of the 
_ unforgiving Christian. Not that our Heavenly 
Father can ever be like the king in the parable— 
but that it is possible for us to end as the servant 
ended. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, therefore, is a temper— 
from this one particular point of view. It is purely 
ethical. It has no connection with Church, or Sacra- 
ments, or Preaching, or devotion to a Personal 

I 
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Saviour. It is Christian in motive, because it is 
the temper of one who knows himself forgiven an 
immeasurable debt. But it is simply a temper, one 
that has always been known and admired among 
men; one also that is not at all conspicuous among 
Christian people. It is obvious that our Lord is 
speaking from an extremely limited and unusual 
point of view, and that He has very grave reasons 
for doing so. “The Kingdom of God,” says St. Paul, 
having in mind certain very common and very gross 
errors, “is not eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost”! These 
things too are ethical; but they are also spiritual, 
they belong to the supernatural order, they are in 
touch with the powers of the world to come. That 
cannot be said of a forgiving temper. Like courage, 
chastity, and other virtues, it is common to men, 
although not common in men. Christian teaching 
and grace may do much to educate and strengthen 
it, but they do not create it, All the more remark- 
able it is that our Lord counts it so absolutely 
necessary as to identify the Kingdom of Heaven 
with it. We remember of course that this is far 
from being the only place where He shows a pro- 
found anxiety to force upon us the primary need 
to have a forgiving temper. He has actually intro- 
duced it into the Lord’s Prayer, and put it into 
our own lips. We may not even ask forgiveness 
without assuring Him that we too forgive, without 
limiting our own claim upon His mercy by the 
mercy which we show ourselves. That stands all 
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alone. In no other respect do we propose ourselves 
as an example to Him; nor should we dare to do 
so here if He had not forced it upon us. A really 
forgiving temper is quite rare, even among sincere 
Christians; and yet all Christians are obliged to 
speak to God, Who knows their hearts, as if they 
forgave all things to all men. We may say with 
Mr. Ruskin that no one ought to use the Lord’s 
Prayer who is not (in this as in other respects) a 
consistent follower of Christ. But that comes at 
once to nought, because there is no authority which 
can decide the question. Least of all could men 
undertake to label ‘themselves as truly consistent 
Christians. We must leave the Lord’s Prayer to 
all that, however doubtfully or dolefully, find it in 
them to say, “Our Father”; and if the prayer itself 
condemn the greater part of them that use it, we 
cannot help it. Our Lord has thought it best to 
put that condemnation into it, because He would 
by any means force upon our attention the absolute 
need of a forgiving temper in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. It is a very strong step io take, so strong 
as to be almost appalling; but it is only in keeping 
with all His utterances upon the subject. He never 
speaks so strongly about anything else. 

In the face of this it is an extremely-_disquieting 
thing to note how difficult and unpopular a grace 
this spirit of forgiveness is. Apparently it is even 
more difficult and unpopular in our own day and 
country than ever before or anywhere else. The 
fact has perhaps escaped attention for reasons which 
will presently appear, but when these reasons are 
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considered it will hardly be denied, If we compare 
society as it now is (amongst ourselves) with what 
it was in our Lord’s time, we must be aware of 
two great changes which affect the forgiveness of 
injuries. 

Firstly, society is organized to a great and in- 
creasing extent. A man’s life is so parcelled out 
amongst a variety of unions or communities great 
and small that only a fragment of his life (and that 
perhaps the least interesting and important) is left 
him in which to recognize and practise Christian 
forbearance. To be revengeful, unrelenting, habitu- 
ally exacting of the uttermost farthing, is, of course, 
forbidden to a Christian as an individual. But as 
a citizen, as a member of a syndicate, a federation, 
a union, he may indulge in all these things; nay, 
he is almost bound to. It would be absurd to ask 
whether any of these unions (whatever their name 
or constituency) practise Christian forbearance or 
forgiveness. Their vazson d’étre is to enlarge the 
profits and to increase the power of their members, 
and to that end they are inexorable, often un- 
scrupulous, sometimes cruel, in the pursuit of their 
own policy. Whatever may be said for trades- 
unions (and no doubt they have done immense 
good, especially by substituting class-selfishness for 
that individual selfishness which is so much worse), 
it is nevertheless a simple fact that their success 
ultimately rests upon the terror which they inspire, 
It is a sacred duty among trades-unionists to hate 
a “blackleg,” to heap upon him every species of 
abuse, to do him any harm that is possible. Of 
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course, the leaders and responsible persons do not 
commit violence themselves—they ignore it. What 
they do is by systematic violence of language to 
produce an atmosphere of intense hatred, out of 
which every other possible kind of violence is bound 
to spring. There really is not any doubt about it. 
One may have an intense sympathy with the 
workmen as against the employers. One has all 
the same to confess that the workmen’s unions are 
absolutely merciless towards the only people they 
really fear—those members, namely, of their own 
class who cross their purposes by playing (as it 
seems) into the hands of the employers. Not 
equally passionate (for there is no temptation), but 
equally unscrupulous, maybe in a cold, business- 
like way, are the federations, the syndicates, the 
trusts, on the other side. Can this be right from a 
Christian point of view? As a matter of words, 
people will agree at once that it is not. But they 
do not see the root of the mischief; they do not 
see that a man has no right to hand over his 
conscience to a society, to a union of any sort. 
As a Christian he is bound by the laws of Christ 
in all the length and breadth of his life. If the 
union to which he belongs pursues its ends by 
means which are merciless, harsh, cruel, he is bound 
at any cost to himself to quit the union. It may 
be very difficult to distribute the responsibility for 
corporate sins against the law of forbearance, but 
the responsibility exists; a man cannot clear him- 
self of it by pleading that in his private capacity 
he behaved in a Christian way. Here is one terrible 
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danger of the present day. Men cut up their lives 
into private and public; and the public is by far 
the larger and more important of the two; and it 
does not even pretend to be regulated by the laws 
of Christ. 

Secondly, modern life is so admirably “ policed,” 
and so wonderfully protected from any aggression 
of one upon another, that many of us never have 
anything to forgive—worth speaking of. In its 
way that is a great gain. It puts us under an 
enormous obligation to modern civilization, which 
takes such care of us and guards our “rights” so 
successfully. God forbid that we should regret the 
expulsion from our midst of the oppression and 
wrong which used to be rampant in most places, 
and are still in some. But we have to remember 
that we get on so well and comfortably with our 
own countrymen, zo¢ because we and they are good 
and kind and considerate, but because we are so 
perfectly fenced by law and order that we have 
nothing to fear. Life is so minutely arranged for 
us (even in crowded cities) that our neighbours 
have, as a rule, no chance to injure us; therefore 
we get on very fairly well with them. So it has 
come to pass that even good people have got into 
the way of thinking that their religion is exclusively 
personal and domestic; that they may be perfectly 
hard and indifferent as against the world at large; 
that their duty towards their neighbours is limited 
to a vigilant care lest anybody should get any 
advantage of them or fail to render to them the 
utmost that is due. It is very difficult in practice 
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to indicate the more excellent way; but it is clear 
that there lies herein much danger to our souls. 
The spirit of forbearance, of forgiveness, was never 
meant to be thus artificially limited. Being so 
limited as it is it never gets any exercise, and 
always tends to become weaker and weaker, If 
we honestly asked ourselves how many injuries we 
had forgiven during the last twelve months, the 
answer would be astonishing. After deducting 
cases of imaginary affront, or of trivial annoyance, 
we should generally have to confess “we have 
forgiven nothing, because we had nothing to for- 
give.” But what if we had? What if we had 
suffered wrong as Christians did in the first ages, 
as Christians do now in the Turkish Empire? 
With our keen sense of justice, with our high 
notion of our own rights, with our long immunity 
from oppression, could we find it in our hearts to 
forgive? All the appearances, all the probabilities, 
are against it. The old Adam within us would 
rise in wild rebellion against the wrong and the 
wrong-doer. We should protest with vigour, resist 
with courage, endure the worst with passionate 
defiance; but should we be able to forgive? 
Alas! our very virtues, the virtues of our race 
which have made it foremost in the world, would 
all make for failure and condemnation in this 
respect. Moreover the slight evidences which meet 
us in daily life are almost all of a disquieting 
character. It is painful indeed to notice, eg., how 
few devout communicants have any notion of really 
forgiving an injury. It is always just ¢kzs which 
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they cannot and will not put up with. As long 
as they are “let alone,” they are exemplary, patient 
of suffering, kind to others, zealous for religion. 
But let someone put out his hand and touch them 
wrongfully, and the passion of resentment flares 
up in their souls, and is not quenched; and the 
Christian life which was so promising begins from 
that day to decline until it falls to the ordinary 
level we know so well. It is true that our Lord 
spoke with more urgency on this topic than on 
any other; it is also true that Christian experience 
has abundantly justified all that urgency. The 
difficulty of being forgiven is as nothing to the 
difficulty of forgiving. Yet He has made “to be 
forgiving” a necessary condition of “to be forgiven”; 
and He Himself cannot unmake it. The Kingdom 
of Heaven is like this, essentially, unalterably. 


X. 


THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS 


St. Matthew xx. 1-16. 


For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, 
which went out early in the morning to hire labourers into his vine- 
yard, And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny a day, 
he sent them into his vineyard, And he went out about the third hour, 
and saw others standing idle in the marketplace, and said unto them, 
Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right I will give you. 
And they went their way.. Again he went out about the sixth and 
ninth hour, and did likewise. And about the eleventh hour he went 
out, and found others standing idle, and saith unto them, Why stand 
ye here all the day idle? They say unto him, Because no man hath 
hired us. He saith unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard; and 
whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive. So when even was come, 
the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the labourers, and 
give them their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when 
they came that were hired about the eleventh hour, they received every 
man a penny. But when the first came, they supposed that they 
should have received more; and they likewise received every man a 
penny. And when they had received it, they murmured against the 
goodman of the house, saying, These last have wrought but one hour, 
and thou hast made them equal unto us. which have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. But he answered one of them, and said, Friend, 
I do thee no wrong: didst not thou agree with me fora penny? Take 
that thine is, and go thy way: I will give unto this last, even as unto 
thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? Is 
thine eye evil, because Iam good? So the last shall be first, and the 
first last ; for many be called, but few chosen, 


T is not altogether strange that it should have 
been St. Peter who drew from our Lord both 
this parable of the Kingdom and the last. For 
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good or evil he was always foremost, prompt to 
act and quick to speak. The mistaken ideas which 
he shared no doubt with the rest he was the only 
one to put into words. He was but the spokesman 
of the Twelve when he made his grand confession 
at Cesarea Philippi, and so he was no doubt when 
he earned the frightful rebuke, “Get thee behind 
Me, Satan.” Like other people he was under 
various misapprehensions about the characteristic 
features of the Kingdom of Heaven; unlike them, 
he expressed his errors in a crude sort of way, and 
so gave our Lord the opportunity of setting him 
(and all men) right. 

What he had failed to understand on the previous 
occasion had been this—that forgiving people is not 
a matter of arithmetic, or of “limited liability” in 
the Kingdom ; it is a temper, essential and constant, 
which only grows stronger as it is called into play. 
What he failed to understand on this later occasion 
was even more serious, for he completely mistook 
the kind of temper with which a Christian must 
regard the rewards of the Kingdom. And that 
mistake was peculiarly unfortunate, because un- 
doubtedly our Lord had a great deal to say about 
those rewards. He had spoken of them without 
reserve as far exceeding any earthly objects of 
ambition. The rich young man who was asked 
to give up all his earthly wealth was promised 
“treasure in heaven” as more than compensation. 
It would have been perfectly possible and natural 
to apply the theory of “enlightened selfishness” to 
our Lord’s doctrine of the religious life, and in point 
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of fact St. Peter did understand Him in that sense. 
Rich men, he heard our Lord say, would have a 
tremendous difficulty in entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven—a difficulty amounting (humanly speaking) 
to a practical impossibility—because it is so hard to 
give up the substantial gratifications of the present 
(such as they are) for the vaguely-discerned rewards 
of the future. Without such renunciation these 
latter could not, of course, be had. Then St. Peter 
broke in with the question, “Lo, we have left all 
and followed Thee; what then shall we have?” 
What are we to get? An odious question, which 
betrayed so palpably the vulgarity of mind which 
made it possible! What are we to get—we, who 
have not gone sullenly away like yonder rich man; 
we, who left our nets and our business at Thy 
word? That is the genuine commercial spirit, 
which unconsciously exaggerates the little sacrifices 
it has made, which is eager to know what recom- 
pense it may reckon on. Implied, of course, was 
the contention that as they had given up more 
than others they were bound to get more in return. 
A million voices of Christian people throughout the 
world uttered themselves in St. Peter’s words, “What 
then shall we have?” 

It is wonderful to observe how our Lord responded 
to a demand so odious, in such bad taste, springing 
out of so much error. In His words (as we see), 
in His tones (as we may be sure), there was no 
severity, no reproof. It looked indeed at first 
sight as if He recognized and allowed that claim 
for exceptional payment (so to speak) for exceptional 
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services. In the “regeneration” the Twelve should 
sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
What a glow of satisfaction, of gratified ambition, 
must have come over St. Peter’s mind as he heard 
that. Doubtless he himself, as the foremost of that 
devoted band, would occupy the highest throne 
and judge the tribe of Judah which God had chosen 
to be specially His own. Afterwards, in the light 
of later words and subsequent events, his thoughts 
will have been very different. In the “regenera- 
tion” there could be no possible place for any joy 
of pre-eminence, of mastery, of rule over others. 
Thrones would be no reward, and judging others 
no gratification. All such ambitions belong to this 
generation, and are bound to disappear in the 
regeneration. Then also it would occur to him that 
to have to judge the tribes of Israel would be as 
undesirable a business as could be conceived. Moses 
himself had found it a task beyond even his magni- 
ficent resources of strength and patience. Nothing 
in Israel’s story is more wonderful or more sad than 
the way in which that great and faithful servant of 
God found himself thwarted, defeated, broken by 
the people whom he led out of Egypt. Not only 
did they die themselves, in spite of him, in the 
wilderness ; they even made him share their sentence 
of exclusion from the Holy Land. Nothing more 
intractable could be conceived than the tribes of 
Israel, then and always; nothing more hopeless than 
the task of judging them. What was it then, this 
prize which looked so splendid? What did it mean? 
That devotion to the Master in this world, and re- 
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nunciation of earthly prizes for His sake, shall lead 
on to far greater and more onerous responsibilities 
and duties and labours in the age to come. Simply 
that. There is no room in this promise (howsoever 
it may be fulfilled) for any expectation of pleasure, 
or satisfaction, or triumph; there is no prospect of 
anything but larger opportunity of spending and 
being spent in the service of others. This should 
be the reward of St, Peter, of the Twelve, and in 
proportion of all who had made real sacrifices for 
the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. 

Then follows that parable of the Kingdom which 
has been so little understood in spite of the pains 
spent upon it. The motive of it has been too simple 
to be perceived amidst the laborious searchings of 
commentators and preachers. In the Kingdom of 
Heaven the commercial spirit, the temper which 
demands proportionate payment for efforts and 
sacrifices, has absolutely no place. That is all. 
As in so many other parables it is a temper which 
is inculcated (or rather it is a temper which is 
-reprobated), it is not a transaction which is intimated. 
Read it as a transaction, in which God is concerned 
on the one hand and His ministering servants on 
the other, and we fall at once into difficulties out 
of which nothing can deliver us but the most 
arbitrary assumptions. It is not true, eg., that the 
reward which awaits the servants of God is in any 
real sense uniform—so that it may be fairly repre- 
sented by the “penny” paid to each. That is 
against the whole drift of New Testament teach- 
ing, and it could not have been our Lord’s intention 
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to teach it here. It is not true that the “penny” 
would have been worth more to those who had 
laboured long and hard to earn it. On the contrary 
to these labourers, as to the average labourers every- 
where, the extra toil was a cause of annoyance and 
discontent. Still less is it any part of the parable 
that work for such a Master is its own reward—is, 
in fact, a privilege. These labourers would have 
laughed any such notion to scorn, could they have 
been got to understand it. Once more the house- 
holder’s plea, that it was lawful for him to do what 
he liked with his own, is untenable now—whatever 
it was then. It belongs to a theory of property 
which is still freely acted on, but already with a 
certain shame. No really good man, employing 
labour, would act now as this householder acted ; 
or, if he did, he would be held guilty of caprice 
which could not be justified. When it came to the 
turn of those first engaged he would say to them, 
“T am not /egally bound to give more to you than 
to these last; but I think I ought to pay you more 
for your extra work, and here it is.” To suggest 
that it can be “a righteous thing with God” to treat 
His servants as a good landlord would be ashamed 
to treat his labourers is useless. The fact is that 
both householder and labourers in the parable are 
no better and no worse than. they were in real life. 
He is capricious and unjust; they are greedy and 
discontented, There is not anything in the Kingdom 
of Heaven which corresponds to the very unsatis- 
factory transaction which forms the story of the 
parable. It is the ¢emper, the attitude of mind, 
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which the parable serves so admirably to bring 
home to us, which is alone important—profoundly 
important, because it has absolutely no place in 
the Kingdom, Like the unforgiving spirit, the 
commercial spirit is utterly banned, -however 
naturally and with whatever excuses it may assert 
itself. There can be no rivalries, no jealousies, no 
clamours, no demands, “what then shall we have?” 
in the Kingdom. Doubtless it has its rewards, 
rewards quite freely spoken of by the Master and 
quite legitimately anticipated by the servant; but 
there is nothing commercial and nothing competitive 
about them. 

As to the distribution of these rewards indeed, 
there are two things certain. Nothing done for 
the Master will be wxvrewarded, not even a cup 
of cold water given to a disciple, much less the 
heroic sacrifices of heroic souls; nothing will fail 
to be recompensed beyond all desiring or deserv- 
ing; of which great promise there be many start- 
ling foretastes even in this world. Again, there is 
nothing whatever said or known as to how the re- 
wards distributed will compare with one another. If 
anyone asks, “what then shall J have?” the book 
is shut in his face, and he only hears that “the last 
shall be first, and the first last”; in other words 
it is the unexpected that will happen. In this world 
we are doomed to live under the régzme of com- 
petition. We may hate it, but we have to resign 
ourselves to it, and console ourselves with thinking 
that a law so deeply impressed upon nature must 
on the whole be good. But it has no place in the 
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Kingdom of Heaven, and this parable was designed 
to force that fact upon us in a way very much 
more picturesque and therefore more permanently 
telling than any other which could have been 


adopted. 


XI. 


THE TWO PARABLES OF THE 
VINEYARD 


St. Matthew xxi. 28-32; 33-43. 


But what think ye? A certain man had two sons; and he came 
to the first, and said, Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. He 
answered and said, I will not: but afterward he repented, and went. 
And he came to the second, and said likewise. And he answered and 
said, I go, sir; and went not. Whether of them twain did the will 
of his father? They say unto him, The first. Jesus saith unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That the publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you. For John came unto you in the way 
of righteousness, and ye believed him not; but the publicans and the 
harlots believed him; and ye, when ye had seen it, repented not 
afterward, that ye might believe him. 

Hear another parable: There was a certain householder, which 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about, and digged a winepress 
in it, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into 
a far country: And when the time of the fruit drew near, he sent his 
servants to the husbarndmen, that they might receive the fruits of it. 
And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another, Again, he sent other servants more than 
the first; and they did unto them likewise. But last of all he sent 
unto them his son, saying, They will reverence myson. But when the 
husbandmen saw the son, they said among themselves, This is the 
heir ; come, let us kill him, and let us seize on his inheritance. And 
they caught him, and cast him out of the vineyard, and slew him. 
When the lord therefore of the vineyard cometh, what will he do unto 
those husbandmen? ‘They say unto him, He will miserably destroy 
those wicked men, and will let out his vineyard unto other husband- 
men, which shall render him the fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith 
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unto them, Did ye never read in the scriptures, The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner: this 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes? Therefore say I 
unto you, The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 


N St. Matthew xxi. there are two parables—of the 

two sons, and of the wicked husbandmen—which 
are somewhat less definitely parables of the Kingdom 
than the others in our list. They do not begin with 
the formula, “The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto,” 
and in the application of them our Lord speaks 
of “the Kingdom of God.” But this (though un- 
usual in the first Gospel) is not discernibly different 
from the more familiar phrase, and its employment 
warrants us in claiming these parables also for our 
present purpose. They differ widely in scope from 
most of the others, and are all the more valuable for 
that reason, The story of the two sons is too short, 
and in its moral too obvious, to be in itself instruc- 
tive. No one, however stupid or prejudiced, could 
hesitate to answer, “ The first,’ when asked which 
of the two was the better son. A rude manner and 
unpromising appearance is always a less evil than 
disobedience and deceit. It is in the application of it 
made by our Lord to the various classes of society in 
Israel that the interest lies. The publicans and 
harlots, He said—dze, the disreputable people 
generally—were more likely to find their way into 
the Kingdom than the chief priests and elders of the 
people. We are not surprised at that. The great 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican has made 
the idea very familiar to us. It is clear that our 
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Lord felt and spoke of the class which was not 
respectable—which formed the “Bohemia” of His 
day—as if it were on the whole more hopeful than 
the strictly religious class. Underneath their ir- 
religion and their vice He recognized in many of 
them an “honest and good heart,’ which would 
respond to His teaching when it got a chance, He 
saw also that they had more readiness to take a line 
of their own, and were less under the evil bondage 
of the example and opinion of their fellows than 
those who belonged to the religious world. Most 
of all, He knew that a disreputable life is a less 
fatal hindrance to self-knowledge and self-renuncia- 
tion than pride and hardness and the habit of looking 
down upon others, Therefore His relations with the 
Bohemia of His day were sufficiently friendly to 
scandalize even those who wished Him well. They 
were, perhaps, quite genuinely sorry to hear of that 
supper in the house of Levi the publican, where our 
Lord was mixed up with a crowd of people, male 
and female, whose antecedents were worse than 
doubtful and whose characters were very shady. 
It was indeed impossible that He could have felt 
at home with them. Yet He was better pleased 
there than at the table of Simon the Pharisee, 
because the barrier which separated Him from them 
was far less hopeless. In point of fact many a 
publican left his odious gains, and many a harlot 
left her sinful life, at His call. We do not know 
that any Scribe or Pharisee left his self-esteem and 
self-importance at His word. Such is human nature, 
that the vices which are esteemed (and justly) to 
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be lower and more disgraceful often leave untouched 
the capacity for moral heroism and for generous self- 
sacrifice: whereas nothing is so fatal to this capacity 
as the selfish habit of mind which often goes along 
with an extreme and studied respectability of life. 
It is quite notorious that the men—and women too, 
when they get a chance—who do splendid things for 
others, are more likely to be horrid blackguards than 
to have a reputation for piety. Chivalry, generosity 
of soul, a certain recklessness in seizing upon some 
high ideal and following it even unto death—these 
virtues do flourish in Bohemia, unchoked by the 
vices which we should have expected to destroy 
them. Now it is precisely these virtues which get 
people into the Kingdom of Heaven, in our Lord’s 
way of looking at it. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force”»— 
take it by storm, as we should say now. What is 
wanted is a certain recklessness which does not count 
the cost, which cares nothing what other people will 
say, which scarcely stops to think what it involves; 
and this happy recklessness is extremely rare in 
people of carefully-ordered lives. 

It seems absolutely necessary that we should have 
our eyes open to this fact about the Kingdom, be- 
cause it enables us to estimate at its fair value a 
great part of the moral teaching of modern fiction, 
Much of that fiction has of course no moral teach- 
ing, and does not pretend to. But where it has, it 
commonly takes the line of glorifying the disreput- 
able side of society, or at least of showing how much 
of what is admirable may be found in the most 
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reckless and deliberate of sinners. Mixed with much 
petulant (and perhaps self-interested) revolt against 
the ordinary moral standards of Christianity, there is 
an honest and righteous recognition of the truth so 
often and so strongly asserted by our Lord. The 
mere fact of being conformed to the moral standards 
of the day does involve two very serious dangers. 
The more obvious of the two (and therefore the less 
dangerous) is that of self-satisfaction, of censorious- 
ness, of despising others. The more subtle and more 
commonly fatal is that of conventionality. The 
Kingdom of Heaven makes its most characteristic 
appeal to the chivalrous instincts, the heroic impulses, 
the latent capacities for a splendid self-devotion, 
which are the very best things in our nature. But 
the very fact of being conformed to moral standards 
gives those standards, and the general body of aver- 
age opinion by which they are supported, a tre- 
mendous power over us. They tend to restrain us 
as much from rising above them as from falling 
beneath them. That which should only support -us 
at a certain level also keeps us at that level. The 
instincts and impulses of our nature, habitually 
checked when they make for evil, are similarly 
hampered when they make for good. It will always 
be true then that “Bohemia” will stand in some 
ways more closely related to the Kingdom of Heaven 
than the “religious world”: and to this extent the 
moral teaching of modern fiction is justified. But 
beyond pointing out and dwelling upon this fact 
(for which we are indebted to it), modern fiction has 
no message, no Gospel. It cannot seriously desire 
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its readers to become publicans and harlots in order 
to attain to their freedom from the dreadful trammels 
of conventionality: and it has not anything else to 
propose. It is, alas, beyond its purpose or its power 
to declare that “conventionality” in religion (or even 
in morals) is excluded and condemned by almost 
every word our Lord uttered: that the “enlightened 
selfishness” which is the dominant motive of the 
religious world is the precise opposite of what He 
taught: that the appeal to what is chivalrous and 
disinterested in men, although it may be latent, is 
only latent in Christianity because it has been 
wilfully obscured. Take two lives, familiar enough 
to us—the life of a respectable churchgoer on the 
one hand, who desires to “make the best of both 
worlds,” and the life of some disreputable creature 
on the other. In the eyes of men these lives are 
divided by a great gulf. In the eyes of Christ they 
are equally unsatisfactory, although there are ele- 
ments of hopefulness about both. That life is the 
more hopeful of the two which is the more likely to 
catch the infection of a real and true and unselfish 
enthusiasm for Him and for His service. 

The second of these two parables of the vineyard 
is once more astonishingly different in its scope, and 
has to be classed with the parables of the mustard 
seed and of the drag-net as dealing with the King- 
dom in its outward and visible aspect. For the 
vineyard of St. Matthew xxi. 33-43, is for all 
practical purpgses the Church. “The Kingdom 
of God shall be taken away from you and shall be 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 
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What is that but a prophecy that the visible Society 
which in past history had been Jewish should in 
future history be Christian? The vineyard with its 
fence and winepress and tower is here, as in Isaiah v., 
the Church of God with its separate character, its 
peculiar institutions, its various arrangements for 
the promotion of holy living. It had been the 
property of the Jews—their private and inalienable 
property as they fancied—only theirs on lease and on 
conditions as God continually warned them. And 
now the end was come, and it was about to be trans- 
ferred to another “nation.” This is remarkable, 
because it puts in the most emphatic way an aspect 
of the Kingdom which even St. Paul, Apostle of the 
Gentiles as he was, scarcely seemed to realize. For 
him the Church always seemed to have a double 
character, Jewish and Gentile, the two walls which 
found their common corner-stone in Christ. Here 
the transfer is absolute and the distinction sharp and 
final. And so, of course, it was in effect. The 
Jewish remnant which believed had no _ lasting 
influence. The community of Israel re-formed itself 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, and lived on 
outside the Church of God, having lost the vineyard 
for ever. And the Christian Church which ad, or 
rather was, the vineyard, was for all intents and 
purposes a Gentile Church. What even the Apostles 
did not altogether foresee (unless it were St. John at 
Ephesus) came to pass, according to the word of 
Christ. Thus we have established, upon a basis 
which cannot be shaken, the historical continuity 
between the Church of the old dispensation and that 
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of the new. The institution itself—the Kingdom of 
God, as a thing taking visible shape under human 
conditions—abides, indestructible. Only it is trans- 
ferred from one set of “occupiers” to another. To 
the Jews succeed the Christians as the chosen people 
of God, and these Christians are “a nation.” How- 
ever much recruited out of “every nation,” however 
representative of “all tribes and peoples and tongues,” 
they are in our Lord’s view of them sufficiently 
distinct and sufficiently homogeneous to be called 
a nation. It is necessary to remember this in an 
age when there seems to be so little to hold Christen- 
dom together, and when the Kingdom of Heaven 
might be judged to have no definite boundaries and 
no recognizable feature common to all its members. 
Over against the Jews, with their so sharply defined 
and jealously limited nationality, the Christians are 
also “a nation.” That is only one aspect of the 
Kingdom out of many. But it must not be ignored. 
The Church exists for the purpose of yielding the 
fruits of righteousness : it is a Society of holy living ; 
but it is not the less a Society, a Church, a Nation. 


XII. 


THE PARABLE OF THE KING’S SUPPER 


THE PARABLE OF THE WEDDING AND OF 
THE WEDDING GUEST 


St. Matthew xxii, 2-14. 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, which made a 
marriage for his son, and sent forth his servants to call them that were 
bidden to the wedding: and they would not come. Again, he sent 
forth other servants, saying, Tell them which are bidden, Behold, I 
have prepared my dinner: my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all 
things are ready: come unto the marriage. But they made light of it, 
and went their ways, one to his farm, another to his merchandise : and 
the remnant took his servants, and entreated them spitefully, and slew 
them. But when the king heard thereof, he was wroth: and he sent 
forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burned up their 
city. Then saith he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but they 
which were bidden were not worthy. Go ye therefore into the high- 
ways, and as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage. So those 
servants went out into the highways, and gathered together all as many 
as they found, both bad and good: and the wedding was furnished 
with guests. 

And when the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding garment: and he saith unto him, Friend, 
how camest thou in hither not having a wedding garment? And he 
was speechless, Then said the king to the servants, Bind him hand 
and foot, and take him away, and cast him into outer darkness ; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few 
are chosen. 


HIS parable may fairly be said to be the 
gloomiest ever spoken by our Lord. It is 
almost savage in its twofold severity. Spoken to 
Jews, and dealing primarily with their apostacy 
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(which is represented as total and irremediable), it 
goes on to crush by an awful example the least 
tendency to exultation on the part of Christians. 
Following closely upon the last, and dealing with 
the Kingdom from the same general point of view 
(as first rejected by the Jews and then bestowed 
upon the Christians), it is nevertheless very much 
more disquieting as regards the latter. It may be 
supposed that our Lord either perceived or foresaw 
among His followers a certain tendency to rest 
content with the outward calling and character of a 
Christian, as though that were in itself sufficient 
safeguard against the wrath to come. So He 
seems to have repeated with some variety of detail 
a parable which He had made use of at least 
once before (St. Luke xiv.), and to have added 
to it that incident of the wedding guest which 
‘forms by far the most remarkable feature of the 
story as it stands here. That this incident formed 
no part of the original parable is evident from its 
incongruity. It introduces considerations of an 
entirely different character, and emphasizes an 
aspect of the Kingdom which is remote from the 
one with which the parable as a whole is concerned. 
It reminds us of that part of the story of Dives and 
Lazarus about the brethren of Dives, which it is so 
impossible to bring into any connection with the 
rest. That also may be looked upon as an addition 
to the story as originally told, an addition which our 
Lord made in order to meet some pressing need, 
although it undoubtedly impaired the dramatic 
power of that amazing narrative. 
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In the present case our Lord was evidently 
concerned to draw His picture of the Kingdom in 
the darkest possible colours. It may be that in 
that hour His soul also “was filled with the scornful 
reproof of the wealthy, and with the despitefulness 
of the proud.”! On the one hand the Jews weighed 
upon His mind, and on the other Judas, until His 
soul was “exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” 
So He deliberately darkened the already dark 
colours in which He had painted the rejection of 
His invitations by the Jews, and their subsequent 
fate. Them He made to be murderers, as well as 
scorners, and their destiny to be destruction as well 
as exclusion. He spoke not obscurely of the cruel 
persecution which they would raise against His 
disciples, and of the vengeance which would fall 
upon their nation and city. Having done this, and 
having intimated that the places which they left 
empty would all the same be filled, He then turned 
upon these other guests thus graciously invited and 
admitted, and bade them see what ¢hey might expect 
if they presumed upon His goodness. Certainly 
our Lord never used in His teaching any piece of 
imagery more frightful than this of the man without 
a wedding garment. The horribleness of it might 
really be considered gratuitous if it were not His. 
The wretched man had not asked to come to that 
feast. He had been gathered in with a miscellaneous 
crowd (“both bad and good”) by the king’s servants. 
He had to come in as he was, presumably. The 
king’s orders left no room for enquiry as to whether 
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he possessed a wedding garment or no. The action 
of the king indeed in this matter is, on the face 
of it, arbitrary and passionate. There may have 
been a great number of these ill-assorted guests in 
the like predicament. But this one happens to 
catch his eye, and to offend his mind, and so he 
orders him to be cruelly punished. Now of course 
it is true here, as elsewhere, that our Lord takes 
no pains to draw men better than they really are. 
Kings—in popular imagination at any rate—are 
not troubled with any scruples. They have their 
generous impulses, and like to fill their palaces with 
guests. But if they are insulted or aggrieved their 
vengeance knows no pity, and their anger no. 
moderation. So it is here. The “certain king” 
does not represent the Father of Heaven except 
for the particular purpose of the parable; nor does 
the parable itself represent more than one particular 
aspect (presumably a very limited one) of the 
Kingdom. 

But making the fullest allowance for this, the 
alternative suggested, and meant to be suggested, 
by the parable is really frightful. Either you are 
to be excluded from the Kingdom altogether, or 
you become liable to an investigation which you 
cannot stand, and a punishment which you dare 
not contemplate. If you refuse to enter you will 
be destroyed; if you venture to enter you run the 
chance of being cast out into outer darkness. Nor 
is this suggestion really mitigated by the commonly- 
received explanation that every guest so invited 
received the offer of a suitable garment as he went 
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in. That may have been the case at royal enter- 
tainments of such a character; but it looks much 
more like one of those ingenious devices for turning 
the edge of a hard saying (like the “needle’s-eye” 
gate at Hebron),’ which we have learnt to regard 
with so much suspicion. At any rate, although it 
may be lawful to introduce this explanation for 
certain purposes of teaching, it is clear that we have 
no right to read it into the parable. If our Lord’s 
point had really been that the unhappy man was 
without a wedding garment decause he had refused 
to put one on, He would have said so. This 
habit of reading things into parables because they 
have to be made to square with our own precon- 
ceived view of their meaning is utterly indefensible. 
The fact is simply that the affair as our Lord 
' yelated it Has no moral character. It is the act of 
an irresponsible tyrant which may, or may not, 
be justified by something which he knows about 
the object of his wrath. But whether he is thus 
justified is not in question at all. It does not fall 
to be considered. The only matter which concerns 
us is that the man was thus treated because he did 
not have on a wedding garment. There is a danger, 
a very real and pressing danger, corresponding to 
this in the Kingdom of Heaven—a danger which 
arises out of the peculiar conditions which govern 
admission into that Kingdom. For beyond doubt 
(as we have certainly gathered from other parables) 
the conditions of admission have but little connection 
with moral fitness. The sweep of the net includes 
1 See Mr. WRIGHT’S Some New Testament Problems, pp. 125 ff. 
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those “of every kind,” and it is only at the end 
that the bad are cast away. So here “the servants 
gathered together all as many as they found, both 
bad and good.” The membership of the Church 
has always been more or less indiscriminate. No 
human wisdom or effort will make it otherwise. No 
doubt the message appeals most to the best, but 
it is impossible to prevent its being attractive to 
many who are deceived and some who are deceivers. 
Simon Magus also was baptized—and it has not 
been suggested that Philip was unduly lax or 
culpably careless, There is no missionary, at all 
successful, who does not admit “converts” who are 
morally unsound and spiritually unfit. And when 
it comes to the children of converts (whether infant 
or adult) then the sweep of the net becomes 
practically undistinguishing. The majority, who 
have but little religion or irreligion of their own, 
will always want to follow the religion of their 
fathers, and will always persuade themselves that 
they too believe it. It cannot be helped, and 
moreover it is the Lord’s will. But then it involves 
a frightful danger. The moral side of the Kingdom 
cannot be set aside because admission to the 
Kingdom is free, and in a certain sense indis- 
criminate, How it is to be worked out no man 
really knows, because all that is told us is by way 
of illustrating principles, not by way of describing 
events, 

But the danger to the individual is of the 
most pressing and terrible character, and therefore 
our Lord seeks to bring it home by this frightful 
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example. “You are Christians,’ He says in effect, 
“and the Kingdom of Heaven is yours now. It has 
been taken from the Jews and given to you. The 
places reserved for them of old at the Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb have been thrown open to 
you, and you have filled them. Blessed are they 
which are bidden to that Supper. Blessed indeed, 
if they be found worthy, so that they may walk with 
Him in white, and sit down with Him at His table. 
But cursed are they, and all the more cursed, if they 
are found unworthy; it were better for them not 
to have known the way of righteousness. Therefore 
be not high-minded, but fear.” That is what He 
says in this parable; and the very gloom of it, 
the sense of darkness and despondency which 
clings to it, makes the warning all the more 
emphatic. 

When we consider in how many lands and under 
how many circumstances Christian people rejoice 
in their Christianity, and yet show no appreciable 
conformity to Christ, we perceive that the gloom 
of the parable is not inexplicable nor its harshness 
out of keeping. If any man enquire concerning the 
garment, by what standard of beauty or expensive- 
ness it shall be judged whether it can be passed 
as a wedding garment or no, he shall get no 
information here. Only it would seem, chat theory 
is false which is widely held, that every Christian 
will be “saved” who does not apostatize but clings 
to his Christian profession to the end and accepts 
the outward rites belonging to it. That is to say 
every guest who has been let in, and who does 
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not vacate his place, will be suffered to remain. 
The parable does not square with any such teaching. 
Its terrors are (it may be) vague, but they are 
hopelessly inconsistent with that kind of religious 


optimism. 


XIII. 


THE “THREE PARABLES “OF: ST. 
MATTHEW XXV. 


T may be assumed that this wonderful group of 
parables, which has exercised such an extra- 
ordinary influence over the minds of Christians in 
all generations, has a unity of its own—a subordinate 
unity indeed, since for certain purposes these parables 
may easily be co-ordinated with others—but still a 
unity which is sufficiently striking. They have in 
common a sense of being dominated by the Presence 
of our Lord Himself, and again, of being closely con- 
nected with His second coming, which are nothing 
like so clearly marked elsewhere. No one doubts 
that the Bridegroom of the first, and the Lord of the 
second, is as much our Saviour as the King of the 
third parable ; and it is our Saviour in the Regenera- 
tion when He shall have come “in His Kingdom,” as 
the dying robber expressed it. They are not indeed 
parables of the Second Advent in the sense in which 
they have been popularly understood, but on the face 
of them they are clearly enough bound up with what 
our Lord taught towards the end of His ministry 
about His coming again. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, in order to understand them aright, to investigate 
L 145 
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at some little length what that teaching really came 
to. To examine this subject thoroughly it would be 
necessary to follow out in its slow development the 
doctrine of the Old Testament concerning the Future. 
The more we did so the more clearly it would appear 
that there is a real continuity between that doctrine 
and our Lord’s, which is of the utmost importance 
for the interpretation of the latter. We must be 
content here to indicate the lines of agreement very 
briefly. It is, of course, known to all thoughtful 
readers that there is no trace of a future life in the 
Law of Moses. Revealed religion was absolutely con- 
centrated upon the present life, upon the worship and 
service of God, upon the enjoyment of God’s favour 
and presence, here and now. The problems of the 
future, of what lies beyond the grave, were left 
severely alone. It is certain that men must have 
speculated, more or less eagerly, about these problems 
in Israel, as they did in Egypt; but these speculations, 
though not prohibited, received no encouragement, 
No light reached them but that which was reflected 
from the revealed goodness and faithfulness of God 
now and here. Gradually, very gradually, men came 
to feel with a certain assurance that God could not 
cease to be their God, could not become less their 
God, because they died. It is precisely this feeling, 
and nothing else, which gave force and life to our 
Lord’s argument from the words, “I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” As an argument from words it is nought. 
As an argument from the character of God it is 


1 Mark xii, 26, 
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everything, Since He is still willing to be known as 
the God of Abraham, it is certain He cannot have 
allowed His “friend” to lapse into nothingness. 
Abraham must still live, and must some day be 
restored to the perfectness of human life in body 
as well as soul, Long before our Lord’s day this 
conviction had so far prevailed that in the Book of 
Job, and in a few of the Psalms, and in one or two 
places of the Prophets, we find anticipations and 
assurances, few and brief and for the most part 
vague, of immortal life and the resurrection of the 
body. In Daniel xii. 2 we find for the first time the 
thought of retribution distinctly connected with the 
resurrection. If God’s goodness must recall His 
friends to joy and blessedness, His justice must 
also recall His enemies to suffer the due reward of 
their deeds. These convictions rapidly spread and 
expanded in the age when our Lord came, and a 
large apocalyptic literature sprang up (which passed 
over into Christian circles) describing in a crude and 
materialistic way the events of the last day, the 
rewards of the saved and the torments of the lost. 

In His own teaching our Lord distinctly adopted 
and enforced the Old Testament standpoint that the 
true centre of Life is here and now. It is of the first 
importance to realize that our Lord’s doctrine was 
essentially that of the Prophets and Psalmists of 
Israel in this matter, in spite of all apparent differ- 
ences, Life eternal is a present possession which He 
came at once to reveal and toimpart. It may be said 
with equal truth to stand in the knowledge of God and 
of Christ, or in active obedience, or in an inner fellow- 
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ship; but anyhow, Life eternal must be had here and 
now in order to be had at all. Against this Life what 
we call death (what our Saviour would only allow to 
be seep) has no power. This powerlessness He used 
to express in such paradoxical sayings as “He that 
believeth in Me shall live though he die; and he that 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.”! He ob- 
literates death, as it were, for His own, and while He 
does not of course mean to deny the mere physical 
fact, He treats it as a negligible quantity, as a thing 
which from His point of view may be ignored, since it 
has no fundamental significance. At bottom therefore 
our Lord’s attitude towards death is the very same 
as that of the Psalmist and Prophet, in spite of the 
superficial difference which is so striking. Both 
ignored death in speaking of the essential relation- 
ship of the soul to God. The Psalmist ignored it, 
because he knew nothing of what it meant, and had 
only a vague and desperate hope which he hardly 
dared to express, that it would not separate him 
from God. Our Lord ignored it because He knew 
it would make no real difference. In either case 
the life in God now and here is the one important 
thing. And this is without doubt the most distinct- 
ively Christian attitude towards death and that which 
comes after. “Do not trouble about these things,” 
our Lord says in effect, “do not mind. Concentrate 
yourself upon to-day. Live for God, live in God, 
to-day. Enjoy to the full that fellowship which 
He offers you to-day. Never mind to-morrow: that 
will be all right. Never mind the eternal morrow: 
1 Johnixi, 25, 26. 
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that will be all right too, for God will take care of 
it.” No one can well deny that such zs the general 
effect of our Lord’s teaching about Life eternal. It 
is a teaching which makes everything turn upon the 
present, and wholly discourages that rather futile 
“futuristic” temper which has been so characteristic 
of popular Christianity. Probably the tone of mind 
which is reflected in the lines “There is a happy land, 
far, far away,” and in so many hymns sung by older 
people, has done more to enfeeble and sterilize the 
Christianity of the masses than anything else. The 
centre of gravity is shifted from the present (where 
it ought always to be) into the more or less dreamy 
and visionary future, where it ought emphatically oz 
to be. It is not only “hell” that has been preached 
to the miserable lowering of the whole tone of re- 
ligion among Christians: it is quite as much Heaven. 
We have, for the most part, fallen far below the 
spiritual level of the Hebrew Psalmist, who for the 
love he had towards God and for the joy he felt in 
His favour and fellowship was content of to think 
what would happen when inevitable death came his 
way. We, alas, are almost content to live without 
God to-day, because we expect to enjoy Him on 
some distant shore “far, far away.” 

But while our Lord laid the greatest stress upon 
the fact that Eternal Life is here and now, and is 
merely continued without interruption past the bars 
of death, it is yet certain that He dzd teach a doctrine 
of things to come. He taught it mainly, as would 
appear, to His chosen disciples, but that makes little 
difference. We have to take it into account, at any 
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rate in certain broad aspects of it. If it be impos- 
sible to give any really satisfactory explanation of it, 
we shall at least be able to see where popular notions 
about it are untenable. 

Now the first thing that must inevitably strike us 
is that our Lord’s doctrine of things to come is 
wholly connected with His own Coming. The ideas 
which are so familiar to us from the three parables 
of St. Matthew xxv. are expressed in a less dramatic 
form in almost all other places where He speaks of 
the end of the world. But this Coming of His, round 
which all the crucial events of the future revolve, 
He uniformly represents as being close at hand: 
practically, within the lifetime of those then present. 
“Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not 
pass away, till all these things be accomplished. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words 
shall not pass away.”! It is possible no doubt to 
explain the word “generation” in a figurative sense 
so as to include all Christians, as members of one 
family. But no one who heard Him could possibly 
have understood Him so, and that seems sufficient 
answer. It is true also that He went on to declare 
His own ignorance of the “day” or the “hour,” ze. of 
the precise date. But here again those who listened 
to Him must inevitably have understood that while 
the precise date was not revealed even to Him, yet 
the approximate date (within the next forty years, 
let us say) was known to Him. Nor can any of the 
commonly-urged explanations touch that other say- 
ing, “Verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone 

1 Matt. xxiv. 34. ; 
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through the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be 
come.” Even if sufficient ingenuity could succeed 
in neutralizing the effect of these and other sayings 
taken separately, yet the combined effect of all of 
them together would remain overwhelming. There 
is no real question that the only natural way, and 
therefore the only reverent way, of understanding 
them is the way in which they actually were under- 
stood. Our Lord’s teaching about His second 
Coming as received by St. Paul, and as reproduced 
by him at Thessalonica in the earlier years of his 
ministry, had an unmistakable effect. The Thes- 
salonians were so persuaded that the Lord was to 
come quickly, even in their lifetime, that when some 
of their number died they were greatly disturbed 
about them, as though they had lost their share in 
the glories of that glorious day. St. Paul had to 
explain to them that the dead in Christ would not 
be any worse off than “we that are alive, that are 
left unto the coming of the Lord.”? No doubt, as 
years went on, the keenness of the expectation some- 
what diminished, and practical exigencies led the 
Apostles to dwell rather upon other topics. Yet 
such expressions as those of St. James, “the Judge 
standeth before the doors,’ “The coming of the 
Lord is at hand,’* and those of St. Peter, “The end 
of all things is at hand,”® “ Looking for and earnestly 
desiring the coming of the day of God,”® abundantly 
testify to the apostolic belief that their Master would 


1 Matt. x. 23. 2 1 Thess. iv. 15. 
3 James v. 9. 4 Tod. 8. 
5 1 Peter iv. 7. 5 2 Peter iii, 12. 
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come again very shortly indeed. It is not necessary 
to give any explanation of this fact. Whether we 
like it or not it is a fact, and a fact of primary 
importance in considering our Lord’s teaching about 
the last things. The Apostles did not use such 
language about the Lord’s coming Jdecause zt was 
the conventional language of the Church (as perhaps 
we do), but because they understood Him in that 
sense. And they only did what we ourselves should 
have done. He so worded His prophetic utterances 
about the eternal future, He threw His parables of 
the last things into such a shape, and gave them 
such a colouring, that men inevitably expected Him 
to return and to bring “eternity” with Him in their 
own lifetime. In His prophecies and parables death 
was left out: there was no room for death, no time 
to die, except as an exceptional thing for which 
special provision would be made. In point of fact 
when Christian people began to die in any numbers 
(as at Thessalonica) Christian teaching about the 
future had to be modified, reconsidered, supple- 
mented (however we like to phrase it), in order to 
meet a state of things which had not been contem- 
plated. As in the spiritual teaching of St. John’s 
Gospel, so also in the eschatology of the Synoptists 
(but after an entirely independent fashion), death is 
ignored or treated as a “negligible quantity.” That 
is a note of unity underlying difference which is 
worth remembering, 

The effect then of our Lord’s teaching about His 
own Return was to bring the Eternal Future into the 
very closest relation to the present. Life and death, 
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Heaven and hell, are not relegated (as in popular 
religious teaching) to a misty and far off future: 
they spring immediately and directly out of to-day, 
with no great gulf between. To-day you have to 
see that you have oil in your lamps; to-day you 
have to turn the Master’s talents to best account; 
to-day you have to relieve the Master’s wants and 
woes in the persons of His brothers and sisters ; 
because to-morrow He will be here, and give you 
your portion accordingly. It is indeed hardly a 
doctrine of the future at all, because that future is 
so close and so direct. The Judge is at the door; 
His finger is on the latch; the next word you speak, 
the next thing you do, may be the last before the 
“Eternal Future” has begun for you. That is the 
effect of our Lord’s teaching, and it must have been 
intentional. 

Now how is this affected by the obvious fact that 
our Lord has not yet come again? There cannot 
possibly be a question more important or more 
urgently needing some sort of answer. On the 
face of it (we need not hesitate to say) our Lord’s 
anticipations of speedy return have been falsified 
by the event. What must we conclude from that 
fact? Common sense must at any rate draw one 
conclusion; and would invariably do so if it were 
not stifled oftentimes by a wholly irreligious dread 
of looking facts in the face. The only natural and 
obvious “me indication in the New Testament pro- 
phecies of the Second Advent has turned out to be 
-entirely delusive. There is really no question as to 
that. What follows? Why, for anyone that has not 
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abjured his common sense in these matters, it follows 
without a shadow of a doubt that all speculations 
about the future based upon prophecies or parables 
of the New Testament are not worth the paper they 
are written upon. Scripture itself lets us know, in 
the most. striking fashion, that the most ancient 
and obvious of all calculations about the Coming 
of Christ, although made by Apostles and made 
from the Master’s own words, turned out to be a 
mistake (chronologically speaking). It is absolutely 
impossible that any other calculation of times and 
seasons can have one-hundredth part as much to say 
for itself as that which prevailed among the earliest 
Christians—and was utterly wrong. To ask any man 
to whom God has been pleased to continue the light 
of reason to consider the grounds of these calcula- 
tions is an affront. It is an affront to one’s piety as 
well as to one’s common sense. It has pleased God 
that the only natural and obvious interpretation of 
our Lord’s own words about His Return should be 
falsified by the event. Whatever else that was meant 
to teach us, it was certainly meant to make us not 
merely sceptical of, but absolutely indifferent to, any 
other speculation whatever which attempts to lay 
down any time limits for that Return. Anyone who 
pays heed to such speculations is simply besotted, 
and can only be treated as one whom God has given 
over to a spirit of delusion, because he has rejected 
the plain teaching of His Holy Word. 

This lesson, however, is only a negative one, and 
therefore can only hold a secondary place in the 
Divine purpose. The other and greater truth remains. 
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Our Lord spoke constantly of His Second Coming 
so as to make us feel that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
continuous, is both immanent and imminent; that 
the present and the future run into one another 
without a break, that death is of little or no account, 
that life is made up of “to-days,” and that on each 
“to-day” hang all the issues of eternity. It is clear 
enough that the simplest and directest way to create 
this kind of spiritual atmosphere was to speak as if 
His return was to be immediate—within the lifetime 
of those who heard Him. That He did so speak is 
certain, unless we are to discard the Gospel records 
wholesale, confirmed as these are by the evident belief 
of the first disciples. ow He could so speak, when 
He was not to fulfil that expectation in fact, is a 
difficulty which we cannot possibly avoid. We may 
think that it can be explained in perfect conformity 
with the conditions under which the Incarnate Son of 
God was manifested for our salvation. Or we may 
have to confess that for us the difficulty is insoluble 
at present. But at any rate He add so speak, and at 
any rate we can see that it was the best thing possible 
for the Kingdom of God, not for the time being merely, 
but for all time. The apparent failure of the pre- 
diction made, has brought into stronger relief the 
spiritual truth inculcated. It does not matter now, 
not the very least, whether the Second Advent be 
delayed a million million years. That is indeed very 
possible, since there are really no reasons whatever 
for supposing it nearer—no reasons at all which did 
not already exist (in greater force perhaps) many 
many centuries ago. It does not make any difference, 
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because mere lapse of time is clearly not a factor at 
all in matters of eternal concern. For all Christians 
it remains for ever true, above all things true, that we 
have to live in God and for God ¢0-day, exactly as if 
to-day were destined to run on without a break into 
the eternal future. The great thing is that nothing 
really zztervenes between us and His Coming. Death 
does not, for death makes no difference. Time does 
not, for time cannot alter anything in our relations 
to Him. The principle of religion which underlies 
all our Lord’s references to His Second Coming is just 
this, that His Return is ¢he next thing for all of us at 
all times. Straight out of to-day we are to look 
across the unknown gulfs of time into the glory and 
the terror of that Day. That is the Christian temper, 
by which all that is serious, and strenuous, and arduous, 
in the Christian life is regulated and sustained. Shall 
we be surprised if we discover that, in His prophecies 
as well as in His parables, our Lord ad not so much 
intimate an occurrence as inculcate a temper? It is 
certain that this was very largely the case with the 
Prophets of old. 

The same great principle must explain our Lord’s 
absolute reticence about the intermediate state—the 
state of the departed between death and judgment. 
As He ignored death so He ignored what comes 
after death. For Him (and mostly for His apostles) 
death is out of sight. There is not any time allowed 
in the Kingdom of Heaven for people to de. What 
lies before the disciple is the Second Coming of the 
Lord, and the searching glance of His eye, and the 
praise or blame which fall from His lips. Blessed is 
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that servant whom the Lord when He cometh shall 
find watching. That is the key-note, Of course 
some do die. Some saints “slept” even when Christ 
was upon earth. Yet it may be thought that these 
were raised either by our Lord during His ministry, 
or at His resurrection. Anyhow theirs is not the 
normal case (if we may say so) and is almost dis- 
regarded. St. Paul had to supply the Thessalonians 
with special information about ¢em—information, be 
it noted, which concerned itself exclusively with what 
would happen when Christ came. There is an almost 
unbroken silence in the New Testament about the 
state of the departed between death and judgment— 
a silence which has afforded large scope, but very 
little countenance, to a multitude of speculations, 
Nothing throws the silence of Scripture into stronger 
relief than the desperate shifts to which men are 
reduced in order to find something to assert about 
the intermediate state. Our Lord told a story—a 
most vividly dramatic story—about the rich man and 
Lazarus, and how they fared before and after their 
decease. The story is designedly clothed in the 
crudely materialistic language current among the 
Jews, because it is directed against Jewish covetous- 
ness and Jewish superstition. God is not referred to 
in the story. Father Abraham is the “divinity” of 
the piece. No Christian can by any possibility accept 
the theology which is implied in it—because it is 
simply the theology of a debased Judaism which 
looked no higher than to “Father Abraham” for 
hope of good things in the life to come. It is in the 
highest degree irrational and irreverent to reject (as 
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all Christians do) the materialistic details of the story, 
and yet to draw deductions—as that people will 
recognize one another in the intermediate state— 
from the very details rejected. We can learn 
nothing, because we were intended to learn nothing, 
from the story save what our Lord designed to 
teach; the utter hollowness of those words “rich” 
and “poor” as commonly used; and the utter use- 
lessness of Father Abraham or any other such friend 
and patron to alter our fate in the world to come. 
Others again have sought to found a doctrine of 
purgatory upon St. Paul’s language in 1 Corinthians 
iii, It is absolutely clear that when St. Paul speaks 
of “the day” testing every man’s work “because 
it is revealed in fire,” he is talking (as usual) about 
our Lord’s Coming, and how He will show everybody 
and everything up exactly as they really are—a pro- 
cess in which a multitude of unfounded reputations 
and an enormous mass of misdirected and self-ended 
activities will perish like leaves and stubble in the 
flame. 

There is in fact zo doctrine of the intermediate 
state in the New Testament. There is simply the 
assurance that the servants of Christ will be “with 
Christ” in some very happy sense; but where, or 
how, or under what conditions we know not at all. 
There is also the general conviction that He who 
hath begun a good work in us will go on with it after 
death as well as before. Beyond this there is nothing 
but speculation. Reason, when it has to consider the 
actual state of those that die, demands that there 
shall be some provision made for their purification, 
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Piety itself can hardly help believing that the easy- 
going Christian, who has wasted most of his life and 
never realized his responsibilities, will not see the 
Lord without also seeing himself and suffering an 
unspeakable agony of shame and sorrow. But the 
doctrine of Purgatory, albeit that it seems to find as 
much favour to-day with Nonconformists as with 
Romanists, is a speculation founded entirely on 
certain conclusions of reason and piety. It may, 
or may not, be true; but it has not a word of 
Scripture to base itself upon. Our Lord has xo 
doctrine of the intermediate life, because it is His 
practice ever to ignore death, and what lies beyond, 
and to direct our gaze right across and above the 
gulfs of time upon the distant hills which stand out 
so clear and sharp in the light of His Second Coming, 
Thirty years ago a certain doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state was taught with much confidence in 
Anglican circles. To-day it is scorned and flouted 
by not a few who are counted as authorities, and 
another doctrine quite different is taught instead, 
It is not to be wondered at: the one is as wanting 
in any real authority as the other. No books which 
deal with the state of the departed are of the slightest 
value, from whatever quarter they come. That those 
who die in the Lord are blessed we all know;! and 
there is nothing else that we can know. 

What we come to then is this. There is in the 
New Testament a doctrine of future things which / 
seems in some ways to be curiously imperfect, in 
other ways has the appearance of being very definite 
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and precise, It has commonly been taught to 
Christians as very definite and precise in these latter 
ways, But the moment we begin to examine this 
doctrine with any intelligence the definiteness, the 
preciseness, disappear. They are in fact only on the 
surface ; they only exist in the “form,” the form of 
words and language, which our Saviour was pleased 
to adopt in speaking about the future. He employed 
in part parable, in part prophecy, although the two 
are not very clearly distinguished ; inasmuch as the 
prophecy sometimes slides insensibly into parable. 
To the parables we shall return presently. It is 
necessary to point out here concerning the prophecies 
that they are moulded on those of the Old Testa- 
ment, and have essentially the same character—as 
we might have expected. Take any Old Testament 
prophecy of the last things, such, eg., as that in 
Micah v. It is a very splendid piece of writing: 
it is exceedingly effective, highly rhetorical, and 
withal truly poetic. It conveys a very strong impres- 
ison; an impression which is in one way extremely 
definite. God is to be glorified and exalted: God’s 
people are to be delivered and exalted too: wicked- 
ness is to perish for evermore: righteousness and 
peace and joy are to have full accomplishment and 
sway. All that is exceedingly definite—as definite 
as it is satisfactory. If the mind is delighted with 
the mingled beauty and dignity and quaintness of 
the language, the soul is equally delighted with the 
splendour of the hope, of the promise, conveyed. 

But in another way there is nothing definite 
about the prophecy at all. Examine the passage; 
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_ €xamine it in connection with its context—just 
where it lies in the page of Scripture. Almost 
invariably you find that this magnificent prophecy 
is closely connected with some political occurrence, 
some temporal deliverance, which was to occur (and 
did occur) in the then immediate future. Let us 
say that it is—as indeed it very often is—the 
return from Babylon. Well, you cannot with any 
sort of satisfaction cut the passage up, and say, 
“This verse speaks of the return to Judza, and that 
verse of the days of the Messiah, or of the times of 
refreshing which are to come from the presence of the 
Lord.” Both elements are there, but so inextricably 
mixed that they cannot be disentangled. It belonged 
to the “ prophetic perspective” of these great writers 
that they foresaw the glories of the Messiah and 
of His Kingdom in close relation to, in close 
connection with, some approaching deliverance or 
triumph of Israel; and they prophesied accordingly, 
apparently quite unaware of the immense tract 
of time which was to intervene. That was the 
method of the Holy Ghost “who spake by the 
Prophets.” If we were petulant enough to insist that 
there was error and deception in it, unworthy of the 
Spirit of God, we should only advertise our own 
ignorance and presumption. It is no doubt a far 
more beautiful and useful method than we should 
ever have thought out. But it has of course this 
“disadvantage” (as men have been ever tempted 
to consider it) that it makes the interpretation of 
prophecy impossible, as far as time and place and 
outward circumstance are concerned. All the ap- 
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pearance of definiteness which many of these 
prophecies possess is appearance only; it belongs 
to their form, not their substance. Only history, 
only experience, could unravel the twisted threads 
and make known how much in the prophecy 
belonged to the zmmediate future, and how much 
to the jixal future—the Kingdom of Heaven. Now 
it is precisely the same with prophecies of the end 
as spoken by our Lord. The Holy Ghost has not, 
in fact, changed His method. In the great eschato- 
logical discourse of St. Matthew xxiv., eg., our Lord 
speaks at once of the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world, and connects the two events 
(thus intimately conjoined) with His own coming to 
judgment. The acutest commentators have given up 
the attempt to disentangle the double reference 
which runs right through the prophecy. It cannot 
in fact be done except after a fashion which is 
quite arbitrary, and therefore quite irreverent. It 
may be noted in passing that while “destructive” 
criticism is often sadly irreverent, there is a criticism 
which calls itself “conservative” or “orthodox,” 
which surpasses all other for sheer irreverence: for 
it does not stick at treating our Lord’s words with 
the most outrageous violence in order to force them 
into conformity with some traditional opinion as to 
what He “must” have meant. It is reverence as 
well as truth to say that our Lord was apparently 
unaware of the enormous tract of time which was 
to separate the fall of Jerusalem from the end of the 
world. Whether He was veal//ly unaware, or not, we 
need not here enquire, Without doubt He spake 
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as if He were: He gave no hint that the two events 
would lie absolutely apart in time and circumstance. 
The Holy Ghost spake by Him concerning the im- 
mediate and the final future exactly as He had 
spoken by the prophets of old. Whatever indirect 
effect (if any) this fact may have upon our ways 
of thinking and of speaking about the mystery 
of the Incarnation, we ought to recognize the fact. 
The prophecies of our Lord create a tremendously 
deep and definite impression—an impression which 
is, of course, profoundly true; but they do not lend 
themselves in the very least to the purpose of those 
people who want to lay them out in chart and 
diagram, in time and place and detail. Those 
people found themselves mistaken at the very first, 
in the most crucial point of all. He did not come 
when He seemed to say that He would. It is surely 
a sufficiently certain inference from this undoubted 
fact that whenever people try to turn our Lord’s 
prophecies into definite predictions (definite, 22, as 
to time or place or detail) they will be equally 
mistaken, The attempt is founded upon an erroneous 
conception of the nature of prophecy to which we 
surely ought to have had our eyes opened by this 
time. The actually and definitely predictive element 
in these prophecies is after all exceedingly small. 
It is limited to the one fact (of inexhaustible import) 
that our Lord will come again and bring with Him 
the fulness of the Kingdom. All the rest is simply 
the setting of this one fact—a setting which has 
no other object than to throw it up in the most vivid 
and emphatic relief. If anyone thinks such an 
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estimate derogatory, it must be because he has not 
studied the Old Testament—because he declines to 
“hear Moses and the prophets.” The one and only 
lesson of heavenly wisdom which the Church has 
ever learnt from these prophecies of our Lord’s is 
this, that His Return is for all religious purposes 
the next thing—the one thing upon which every 
faithful servant of His has to keep his eyes steadily 
fixed. For the true servant of Christ there is not 
any earthly to-morrow: each day runs right on 
without a break into the Day which shall try 
all its work and crown all its patience in the 
Presence of the Master Himself. The Saviour of the 
world stands as it were upon the mountain ridge 
whence He ascended into Heaven. We have gone 
in the freshness and fervour of our faith to see 
Him off, to bid Him good-bye for “the little while” 
of which He spake. It is early dawn, and the 
mists lie thick and white upon the levels and 
the lower slopes. Away to the east there is another 
mountain ridge of uncertain height and distance. 
The growing intensity of light behind it, and the 
marvellous transparency of the air, make it seem 
very distinct and vastly nearer than it is. The 
highest crest has caught the sunshine, and takes 
on a sudden splendour. The Saviour points to it, 
“ Behold,” He says, “My Second Coming: it is there 
already, it looks you in the face, it is at hand: 
remember the words that I spake unto you.” And 
so He has blessed us, and He is gone: and we set 
our faces to the east, and our eyes are on the shining 
ridge which looks so near just now: and down below 
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the mists lie close and quiet over the endless plains 
and dreary deserts and tangled forests and stony 
ridges which lie between. By-and-by the mists will 
rise, and as we go down into these interminable 
distances we shall take note that the Saviour said 
nothing about ¢Zem, almost made as if they did not 
exist. But we know that He spake true when He 
ignored everything else, and pointed right away and 
across to His Second Coming, because He has the 
words of eternal life—and eternal life knows not 
death, and does not care for lapse of time. 

It may perhaps be urged that such a statement 
of the case takes no account of the revelation given 
to St. John in Patmos. But the truth is that the 
strange light—-a light from Heaven itself—which 
shines in the Apocalypse, shines upon the upper 
surface only of the mists which lie so still and close 
upon the course of history between our Lord’s going 
and His Return. The light never gets beneath the 
mists, it only plays upon their upper surface with 
effects which are sometimes bright and beautiful, 
sometimes weird and terrible. These effects of 
heavenly light upon the earth-born mists have 
wonderful lessons in the heart of them. But they 
do not teach us any earthly history, or anything 
resembling it. That is not God’s purpose. 


XIV. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS 


St. Matthew xxv. I-12. 


Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, which 
took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. And five 
of them were wise, and five were foolish. They that were foolish took 
their lamps, and took no oil with them: but the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. While the bridegroom tarried, they all 
slumbered and slept. And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet him. Then all those 
virgins arose, and trimmed their lamps. And the foolish said unto the 
wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone out. But the wise 
answered, saying, Not so; lest there be not enough for us and you: 
but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. And while 
they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage ; and the door was shut. Afterward 
came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us, But he 
answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not. 


HIS parable is by universal admission wonderful 

and effective to the last degree. It is very 
picturesque, and lends itself to any amount of word 
painting and picture painting. It is thoroughly 
dramatic, full of action, and of passion too. How 
many thousands have been moved to tears by the 
late Poet Laureate’s lines, subdued and restrained 
as they are! “The door was shut.” There is a 
stern, hard hopelessness about the words which is 
ineffably sad, and when we apply them to eternal 
things we absolutely shudder at what they seem 
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to say so clearly. But then it is not clear that we 
have any right to apply them to eternal things, at 
least in any direct way. For the more frankly we 
consider the parable the more impossible is it to 
accept that view of it which underlies the ordinary 
“pulpit” rendering of it. According to this view, 
the parable is a thinly-veiled description of what 
will really happen to ourselves, and to other 
members of the Christian community, when Christ 
comes again. The Bridegroom is our Lord. The 
wise virgins are good Christians; the foolish virgins 
are careless Christians. The lamps represent the 
“holy living and godliness” by which we ought to 
be distinguished; the oil that grace of the Holy 
Spirit without which this light cannot be maintained. 
The going in of the wise to the wedding feast is 
Heaven; the shutting out of the foolish is hell. 
That is simple and, by virtue of the ease and effect 
with which it can be applied, attractive. But it is 
absolutely fatal to it that the character of the wise 
virgins, as shown by their conduct, is utterly un- 
Christian. From the point of view of the Gospel 
they are distinctly worse than the others. The 
only fault charged against the foolish virgins is 
“foolishness,” want of foresight, carelessness. The 
wise virgins are simply wise in their own interests ; 
they are selfish, and hard-hearted. They decline 
to part with any of their oil, for fear they should 
not have enough left for themselves; they get rid 
of the disagreeable importunity of their sisters by 
sending them to buy oil at the shops—in the middle 
of the night! Now there is no need to blame the 
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wise virgins—not the least. Our Lord has evidently 
no intention whatever of blaming them. They only 
behaved as the ordinary run of people would behave 
under such circumstances. They belong essentially 
to the natural, unregenerate, non- moral, world. 
They are only thinking of themselves. It does not 
occur to them, with the pleasures of the marriage 
feast in view, to be generous—much less to be 
deliberately self-sacrificing. Why should it? They 
are not Christians, and they do not stand for 
Christians except in one specific and very limited 
aspect. They are just part of a story from common 
human life, as seen in the east—like the unrighteous 
steward, or the unjust judge. These last indeed are 
distinctly zmmoral, whereas the wise virgins are only 
unmoral ; but the one fact is just as fatal as the other 
to any attempt to read into the story the essential 
conditions and distinctions of Christianity. For 
Christianity is nothing if it is not moral: and 
Christian morality is nothing if it is not self-forgetful 
and self-sacrificing. The supreme law of it, as laid 
down by our Lord Himself in this very Gospel, 
requires of us a willingness to forfeit our own “souls” 
for the sake of love and duty. It is indeed astonish- 
ing (and disgraceful too) how the ingenuity of man 
has contrived to twist our Lord’s words into some- 
thing not only different but actually opposite. By 
the simple device of translating the same Greek 
word, in the same immediate context, by two 
different English words —“ life” and “soul” —and 
then persistently treating these English words as 
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having a totally distinct reference, we have contrived 
to make Him preach the Gospel, so familiar and 
so dear to many of us, of “enlightened selfishness.” 
“You must be prepared,” we make Him say, “to 
give up everything here, even your very //, that 
you may save your soul, it will be a bargain well 
worth making, for what can compare in value to 
your immortal soul? and what good would it be, 
if you lived in all magnificence, and lost Ee soul, 
and so went to hell?” 

Thousands of sermons are preached every week 
to that effect; and those who preach them, if they 
know anything of the New Testament, know that 
it is absolutely impossible that our Lord could have 
meant anything of the sort. “Life” and “soul” 
in this passage are identical, whichever word we 
may elect to use. Nor (if we prefer “life”) is it 
life in its material aspects, but in its immaterial 
and eternal. It is the same word used in this 
Gospel when our Lord says, “Fear not them that 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul” ;1 
and again, “Ye shall find rest unto your sozds,.”? 
It would indeed be more in keeping with our present 
use of language to translate it “soul” in the passage 
we are considering, for it means “life” in the highest 
and deepest sense. Anyhow the object of our Lord 
in St. Matthew xvi. 26 is certainly zot (as the A.V. 
suggests without a shadow of excuse) to exalt the 
soul as compared with the life, but to magnify the 
greatness of the sacrifice demanded in the previous 
verse. A man who has the Spirit of Christ must 
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be prepared to lose even his life, or soul; a stupendous 
sacrifice indeed, for what can conceivably be more 
precious to him than his life, or soul! But so it is. 
When a man is really possessed with the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, which is the Spirit of Christ, he does 
not make bargains, or draw lines. He does not say, 
“J will give up so much in this world, because it 
will be worth my while; but I will not surrender 
aught in the world to come, because I cannot afford 
to.” It does not occur to him, generally speaking, 
to conceive that any surrender of eternal things 
could do any good to anyone else, or redound to 
the glory of Christ; but if perchance it does occur 
to him, he does not shrink from it. St. Paul is 
himself a case in point, and a witness unto us, 
“IT could wish that I myself were anathema from 
Christ for my brethren’s sake.”1 No ingenuity can 
get rid of or even soften down that “anathema 
from Christ.” It meant all, and more than all, that 
we could possibly understand by losing our own 
souls. Yet he felt that he could welcome that doom, 
so unspeakably awful, for himself, if only it would 
help to save his brethren. That it would not help 
is nothing to the point; he meant it; and so would 
anyone else who was really possessed by the Spirit 
of Christ. 

It follows then for certain that the conduct of the 
wise virgins was most unchristian. Instead of saying 
“Peradventure there will not be enough for us and 
you”—which is the language of purely selfish 
cautiousness—they should have said, “We are not 
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sure that there is enough for all of us, but see—we 
will take the risk and share it with you.” Nay, 
they might have said, “There may not be enough 
for all, but you shall have our lamps which are full, 
and we will stay outside if it must be so.” It is 
no answer to this to say that the oil represents the 
grace of God and cannot be given away by one 
Christian to another. The wise virgins did not say 
they cou/d not part with their oil, but that they 
would not. Their language was clearly and un- 
mistakably the language of an odious selfishness, 
which thought of nothing but its own profit and 
security. It is quite open to a good Christian to 
say that, if this parable is a representation of what 
will happen at the last Day, he would rather take 
his chance outside with the foolish virgins than go 
in with the wise ones.» If our Lord’s teaching means 
anything, it certainly means that it is a less evil 
in His sight to be careless and foolish than to be 
selfish and ungenerous. When we compare Scribes 
and Pharisees with publicans and harlots, we know 
perfectly well which of these two sorts of people 
our Lord had most hope of. It is only possible 
to conclude that, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, this parable does not represent the great 
division of the last Day except in one very definite 
and very limited particular. The wise virgins do 
not stand for the saved, nor the foolish for the lost, 
neither does the fate of the latter throw any clear 
light upon the final lot of the wicked. It is again, 
like the parable of the unjust steward and so many 
others, a story of earthly things and earthly people, 
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the vivid colouring and dramatic interest of which 
is used by our Lord to illustrate the Kingdom of 
Heaven in one particular aspect of it. If anyone 
thinks that the parable is oo solemn, its colouring 
too vivid, its interest zoo dramatic, to allow us so 
to limit its scope, let him consider again the parable 
of the unmerciful servant which has avowedly no 
object but to inculcate upon Christians a forgiving 
temper. When our Lord had some such necessary 
thing to inculcate He never seemed to think that 
any language could be too dramatic, too realistic, 
too awful in its suggestions. So it is here. The 
endeavour to interpret the parable theologically has 
been always a failure, because it refuses to lend itself 
to such interpretation without forcing, even if the 
great moral difficulty to which we have drawn 
attention could be got over. It is not even in 
praise of watchfulness in the ordinary sense. The 
wise virgins “slumbered and slept” as much as the 
foolish—a saying which some of the commentators 
in their despair are reduced to interpreting of the 
sleep of death! Apparently that touch is introduced 
in order to heighten the effect of the oil—the reserve 
of oil—which the wise had, the possession of which 
alone differentiated them from the foolish. You can 
slumber and sleep as much as you please, if you 
have oil in your vessels. The uproar is sure to 
wake you in plenty of time to trim your lamp and 
join the procession. What zs the reserve of oil? 
It is not possible to lay in a supply of the Holy 
Spirit, and then go to sleep. So all that line of 
interpretation, however attractive, must be dismissed. 
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Perhaps there is no interpretation which can be put 
into the technical language of theology. But on 
the other hand everyone knows that there are people 
who ave in themselves reserves of spiritual strength 
and grace upon which they cam draw in the hour 
of need. In ordinary times and under negative 
conditions (as of night) their superiority is not 
manifest; but it is there, and when it is wanted 
it will appear. Any hour of danger and of trial 
brings it out into the open. The call to martyrdom 
gives it its greatest distinction in this world. But 
the Coming of the Lord will be the absolute test 
of it. We understand, even from what we know of 
people now, that His Presence would reveal at once 
an extraordinary difference between very many who 
now look so much alike. In some there are the 
reserves of grace and strength, deep down perhaps 
within their truest selves, upon which they would 
instantly draw, and so be found standing quite 
naturally, without confusion, before His Face. In 
others there are no such reserves—all their grace 
and strength just goes to maintain a sufficient 
appearance now and no more. That will make all 
the difference, undoubtedly : though what the differ- 
ence will mean of loss and sorrow to the foolish 
the parable does not help us really to say. It 
presents that loss and sorrow under the most 
pathetic aspect possible, but not in language which 
can be converted into dogma, 


XV. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 


St. Matthew xxv. 14-30. 


For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country, 
who called his own servants, and delivered unto them his goods. And 
unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another one: to 
every man according to his several ability; and straightway took his 
journey. Then he that had received the five talents went and traded 
with the same, and made them other five talents. And likewise he 
that had received two, he also gained other two. But he that had 
received one went and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s money. 
After a long time the lord of those servants cometh, and reckoneth 
with them. And so he that had received five talents came and brought 
other five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: 
behold, I have gained beside them five talents more. His lord said 
unto him, Well done, thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord. He also that had received two 
talents came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents: 
behold, I have gained two other talents beside them. His lord said 
unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant ; thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord. Then he which had received the one 
talent came and said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, 
reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strawed : and I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth: 
lo, there thou hast that is thine. His lord answered and said unto 
him, Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap 
where I sowed not, and gather where I have not strawed; thou 
oughtest therefore to have put my money to the exchangers, and then 
at my coming I should have received mine own with usury. Take 
therefore the talent from him, and give it unto him which hath ten 
talents. For unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
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have abundance : but from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


T is an extraordinary testimony to the force of 

our Lord’s teaching, and to the hold it has taken 
upon the minds of English-speaking people, that 
the word “talent,” which meant nothing in His day 
but a sum of money, should for us have no other 
meaning than that of mental endowment. There is 
nothing to account for the change but this parable: 
and not the parable itself as a story, but the inter- 
pretation of it as it has become the common property 
of common people... The word has taken on its 
present familiar signification by a process which is 
purely Scriptural and evangelical. True, there is a 
certain narrowness in our use of the word which is 
instructive. The talents of the parable did not stand 
for mental endowments more than for any other gifts, 
capacities, powers, entrusted to our keeping. Yet 
amongst all the gifts for which man is responsible, 
mental endowments are in fact so far and away the 
most valuable and effective that the limitation may 
be pardoned. Much more serious, because dia- 
metrically opposed to the true lesson of the parable, 
is the tendency to think of “talents” as a man’s 
personal possession for which he may be praised or 
envied, Nevertheless the word itself is a singular 
testimony to the readiness with which the English- 
speaking people have accepted those great ideas of 
responsibility, of fidelity to trust, of strenuousness in 
the use of advantages, which form the backbone of 
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their moral character and the secret of their great- 
ness. It is indeed a pity that they so often forget 
that all these ideas are our Lord’s, and have no other 
source or sanction than in His teaching. That any 
mental endowment is a “talent,” and therefore to be 
made the very most of, belongs to the vocabulary of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and no one can use the 
word without coming under obligation to the Parables 
of the Kingdom. 

That we do so use this word, habitually, is a 
testimony to the fact that the lesson of the Parable 
of the Talents is very easy to grasp as well as one 
which commends itself to the national character. 
Had the point been less obvious, had it required any 
elaborate explanation, or indeed any explanation at 
all, it is hardly possible that the sum and substance 
of it should have passed with a single word into our 
common language. In this case, at any rate, it has 
been instinctively perceived that the parable does not 
intimate a transaction so much as inculcate a temper. 
That we all have one Master: that we have nothing 
but what we have received: that we are to make 
faithful and strenuous use of the capacities and 
opportunities entrusted to us; all this is so graphic- 
ally illustrated, and is itself so simple and obvious, 
that no one has ever missed it. To the British mind, 
which is slow and unimaginative and very limited in 
many ways, yet capable of grasping simple ideas 
very strongly, this is perhaps the ideal parable. It 
is precisely suited to a “nation of shopkeepers,” and 
anticipates in a singular manner the modern feeling 
about banks and the duty of making the most of 
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money. The commercial tone of the parable is 
indeed remarkable. In the Old Testament taking 
interest upon money is looked upon with horror. It 
is a thing which no good man will dream of doing. 
In the parable it is the ordinary and natural thing to 
do, and the failure to do it is little less than criminal 
neglect. It is true that this cannot be pressed in 
favour of “usury,” because it may be argued that the 
lord of the parable is only one of the great men of 
this world, and is represented as acting just as one of 
them might be expected to act. But on the other 
hand it is clear that he is identified with the Lord 
Himself in an unusual degree, and his words are at 
times the very words of Christ. It is difficult not to 
refer the “ well done, good and faithful servant,” and 
the “enter thou into the joy of thy lord,’ to Him 
whose we are and whom we serve. It is almost 
inevitable therefore that the commercial tone of the 
parable should be considered as reflecting His mind, 
and this tone is altogether acceptable to the English- 
speaking people. To waste money, or not to make 
full and careful use of it, whether in one’s own behalf, 
or in behalf of those to whom one is responsible— 
this is dreadful in our eyes. No parable, therefore, 
has taken hold of us quite so much as this, for it is 
exactly level to our thoughts. 

One thing only seems to detract from the wonderful 
effectiveness of the parable. The wicked and slothful 
servant is represented, somewhat elaborately, as acting 
as he does under the influence of fear and dislike. 
At any rate that is the excuse he makes, and the 
excuse is not declared to be false. On the contrary 
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it is accepted as true, and shown to be a reason for 
the greater carefulness. Now it is the universal con- 
viction that the “unprofitable servant” neglects his 
Master’s interests almost always out of idleness, 
indifference, self-indulgence—not out of dislike or 
fear. No doubt there are a few who do really look 
upon our Lord as “an austere man,” as One who has 
taken the old light-hearted joyousness and “abandon” 
out of human life, and replaced it by a dismal ideal 
of self-sacrifice and asceticism. And these few have 
learnt to express their dislike of Him without mitiga- 
tion or remorse. But their attitude is not at all that 
of the slothful servant in the parable. They do not 
propose to keep their talent laid up in order to be 
returned to the Giver: they propose to make the 
very utmost of it in the service of another master. 
It would in fact be almost impossible to find anybody 
at the present time who at all accurately corresponded 
to that servant. He does not seem to be drawn from 
real life. It is practically impossible to regard our 
Lord as hard, exacting, and unfair towards His own 
servants; and the temptation to make that an excuse 
for doing nothing scarcely exists. If the servant had 
said, “ Lord, thou gavest me but one talent and it did 
not seem worth while to do anything with it because 
it meant so very little,’ we should have recognized 
the type at once: as it is, we may say that this is 
what he really meant, but we have no authority 
whatever for saying so. There are a dozen very 
common faults of character which would have 
produced the same bad conduct—idleness, slack- 
ness, bad temper, envy, and so forth; but our Lord 
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has left them all out, and indicated another which 
is almost unknown. That slavish attitude of mind, 
of which the dominant principle is fear and personal 
dislike, so accentuated as to make a man reckless 
even of his own interests, is quite foreign to Chris- 
tianity. The disposition to presume upon our Lord’s 
goodness has always been incalculably stronger than 
the disposition to exaggerate His severity. It is no 
use trying to conceal this fact from ourselves, and 
therefore we are driven to suppose that the bad 
servant was not intended to represent any class of 
people in the Church. He stands in the parable 
simply as a foil to the faithful servants. His having 
only one talent entrusted to him is not meant to 
suggest an excuse (for there is no hint that it was 
so regarded or alleged), but to aggravate his fault. 
He was only asked to take a little pains, and make 
the best of a small amount of property; and he 
would not even do that. His surliness and churlish- 
ness form the dark shadow which is necessary to 
throw up into relief the eager and patient fidelity 
of his fellow-servants. Like other dark shadows 
its destiny is to pass into the outer gloom, whither 
all sorrow and sighing shall flee away, where weeping 
and gnashing of teeth shall find their home. The 
casting out of the unprofitable servant is a dramatic 
incident of the story which cannot be directly inter- 
preted any more than the taking away of his talent 
and the giving of it to another. No one has ever 
suggested any process whereby the gifts and graces 
originally entrusted to one man can be transferred to 
another. The wasted life of a man cannot be made 
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use of by anybody else. Again it is abundantly 
evident that in this part of the parable we have not 
(as many have supposed) a thinly veiled representation 
of our Christian probation: we have only a story 
whose picturesque incidents suggest certain lessons 
of the Christian life—lessons which do not altogether 
lie upon the surface or in the letter. If however we 
leave the slothful servant on one side, we are justified 
in saying that no parable lends itself more naturally 
or more safely to direct and simple application than 
this. The plain duties of life, the true rewards of 
Heaven, are here more distinctly set before us than 
(perhaps) anywhere else. Nowhere is the great trial 
of Christian living and working so clearly indicated 
—the fact, namely, that we are so very much left to 
ourselves, and that for so long a time. Nowhere is 
the supreme reward more clearly shown to lie in the 
Master’s satisfaction with our work and the Master’s 
commendation of ourselves. Once and for all the 
parable puts us unmistakably in our true relation- 
ship to Him for time and for eternity. From this 
point of view there is not another parable of the 
Kingdom to equal it. 


XVI. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SHEEP AND 
GOATS 


St. Matthew xxv. 31-46. 


When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: And 
before him shall be gathered all nations: and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats: 
And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. 
Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world: For I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty, 
and gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? 
or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee? And thé King shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall he 
say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: For I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink: I was a stranger,-and ye took me not in: naked, and ye 
clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, 
and did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them, saying, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment : but the righteous into life eternal. 


T is of course uncertain whether we ought to call 

it a parable at all. From a purely literary point 

of view the element of parable is reduced to the 
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barest minimum. It is only in a single sentence 
that the sheep and the goats take the place of the 
human beings whose destiny our Lord is declaring: 
“And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but 
the goats on his left.” Before this they have only 
been introduced by way of illustration: after this 
they are mentioned no more. It is not possible to 
imagine a “parable” in which the pictorial form 
should be more slight and transient than in this. 
Only for one brief moment do we see the sheep and 
the goats, which all day long have been intermixed, 
drafted out and separated by the shepherd ; and even 
in seeing them for that moment we know already 
that they represent the final severance of saints and 
sinners. Yet this momentary representation is in 
itself so striking, and has so powerfully laid hold of 
the imagination of mankind, that it gives a certain 
colour to the whole of this discourse. So much is 
implied in it, so much is suggested by it, that all the 
time we listen to the story of judgment and of doom 
we are thinking more or less definitely of the sheep 
and the goats. Other and deeper reasons there are 
for considering it a parable—but this would itself be 
enough. Before we go any further, therefore, it will 
be worth while to consider more attentively what is 
really involved in this remarkable comparison. In- 
stinctively we assume that the sheep is good, and 
the goat bad. There seems good reason for this 
assumption in that the goats are placed on the 
shepherd’s left hand where the wicked are after- 
wards found. But there is no other reason. In the 
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Old Testament sheep and goats are placed upon a 
perfect equality for religious, ze. for sacrificial, pur- 
poses. The very Paschal “lamb,” which more than 
any other dumb animal represented Christ, might be 
taken “from the sheep or from the goats” :1 in other 
words, it was just as likely to be a kid as a lamb. 
The same word stood for either. He-goats and rams 
were both used as symbols of violent and aggressive 
people or powers: but there is no trace of any moral 
distinction between the two animals in the Old Testa- 
ment. No doubt it is often the case that sheep are 
white and goats are black, and when they are mixed 
the contrast of colour is extremely marked. But 
sometimes the contrast is just the other way. In 
parts of South Africa. the goats have beautifully 
white fleeces, while the sheep around them are 
almost quite black from the burnt grass over which 
they feed. Nor is there any reason to think that the 
Jews associated moral qualities with white and black 
as we have learnt to do. There was no shadow of 
reproach connected with the name or thought of a 
goat. It seems to follow therefore that nothing of 
the kind is implied in the comparison used by our 
Lord. Whichever one may prefer, sheep and goats 
ave markedly different in appearance, and because 
they differ so much in appearance it is easy and 
natural to separate them. There is no fear of 
making any mistake, or overlooking any stray in- 
dividual. The whole point lies in the sharpness of 
distinction which leads to an equal sharpness of 
division. That the goats are placed by the shepherd 
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on his left hand has in it nothing derogatory to 
them: as far as they are concerned it is accidental, 
and has no significance. 

Now we leave this illustration, so brief and slight 
but so picturesque, and turn to the narrative itself 
which it serves to illustrate. For, a narrative it has 
all the appearance of being: a narrative of things to 
come indeed, but a narrative plain and _ straight- 
forward and simple, which comes to us from the 
lips and on the authority of Him who is Shepherd, 
Judge, and King, who is without doubt to be the 
arbiter and disposer of our eternal destinies. When 
He casts aside the similitudes and parables which 
He has used so long to teach us the truth about 
His Kingdom; when He tells us plainly, in language 
of awful solemnity, how He is going to deal with 
men in the last Day; what have we to do but to 
believe Him and to accept His words in their most 
literal and obvious sense? And this has been done 
—quite rightly done. Who can possibly know what 
the Son of man will do when He comes in His glory 
except the Son of man Himself? And if He choose 
to tell us that He will act thus and thus, who are 
we that we should say it is incredible, impossible ? 
Accordingly almost all men have agreed to find in 
this sublime discourse a plain account of what will 
happen when Christ comes again to judge the world. 
Nevertheless, the difficulties are so enormous, so over- 
whelming, that it is at least necessary to suspend our 
judgment until we have fairly weighed them. If it 
should after all appear that, in the face of the New 
Testament teaching generally, this description of 
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the final division of mankind cannot be literally 
accepted, then we shall be compelled—not indeed 
for one moment to disbelieve our Lord, but—to 
understand that He is still speaking to us in the 
parables and figures which He had seemed (but only 
seemed) to have laid aside. 

The first great difficulty which emerges from this 
description of Judgment to come is that it is Judg- 
ment by works, and by works exclusively. True, 
this difficulty is constantly meeting us all through 
the New Testament. It is so clearly the teaching 
of Scripture that we have put it into our creeds 
as a foundation truth. “They that have done 
good shall go into life everlasting; and they that 
have done evil into everlasting fire.” “This,” we 
say, “is the Catholic Faith” which it is absolutely 
needful to hold. Nor can anyone deny that it is 
true, without directly contradicting the Scripture. 
But it is quite open to us to affirm that while Judg- — 
ment by works is a plain doctrine of Scripture, 
Salvation by faith is equally plain—and by no 
ingenuity can the two be reconciled now. Doubtless 
in the ultimate working out of things which belongs 
to God and to eternity they w2// be reconciled. But 
in creeds and confessions they remain, and must 
remain, incongruous and incompatible. We can, all 
of us, perfectly understand and absolutely accept 
Judgment by works. The thought of it is quite 
familiar by reason of our earthly experience. The 
expectation of it is quite natural by reason of our 
instinctive demand for justice. The strength of that 
demand is artificially weakened in our own case by 
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the exceptional ease and safety of our lot. We can 
scarcely realize the fact that the great majority lack 
justice even more than they lack food, and suffer 
more from unrighteous treatment than they do from 
hunger and want. But we have only to turn to the 
Psalms to see that the demand for justice is the most 
general and imperious of all the religious demands 
of men at large. Men have needed God, not in the 
first instance to show mercy upon themselves, but 
to avenge them of unrighteousness and wrong, and 
to vindicate outraged innocence. The Psalms of 
vengeance, which we find so alien to our own 
religious temper, are the expression (quite legitimate 
in its way, and quite inevitable) of this primary 
passion of the soul—for justice. The Lord God 
Himself must justify His existence by clearing the 
innocent and confounding the guilty. How else 
shall any man know, to any good purpose, that there 
zs a God that judgeth the earth? Nor is it otherwise 
with that cry of martyred lives (“lives,” not souls, for 
the life of a living creature is in the blood thereof, 
and it is the blood which is poured away “under- 
neath the altar”) which has seemed so out of place 
occurring where it does, “how long, O Master, holy 
and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell on the earth?”! To ask justice 
of God is even more necessary than to ask mercy. 
And if justice for others, why, justice for oneself too! 
No one who has any loftiness of mind wants to find 
any respect of persons in his own favour, or asks to 
go to Heaven if he ought not to be there. “Judge me, 
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O God,” is the natural cry of the soul which has any 
uprightness left in it. Whatever the result may be, 
and howsoever sorrowful; at any cost, judge me, 
O God, according to Thine unerring knowledge and 
Thy perfect righteousness. It is before all things 
necessary to escape once and for ever from the false 
judgments due to one’s own self-conceit and to the 
too good opinion of one’s friends. In the most 
developed stage of religious sentiment, as in the 
least developed, the primary demand of the soul of 
man upon God is for justice. So it is that all men 
understand and acquiesce in Judgment by works, 
and would not be content without it, because it 
means justice. But the moment that instinctive 
demand is satisfied, another arises, as urgent, as 
imperious, and takes the place of the former. Salva- 
tion by faith is just as necessary as Judgment by 
works, and just as much a part of our religion. 
Those that seek mercy shall find it, those that lay 
hold upon the gracious promises of God in Christ 
shall have those promises more than made good to 
them. No one can be lost that throws himself 
unreservedly, even at the eleventh hour, upon the 
Saviour’s mercy. “Whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.”! But it is 
certainly the fact (however unwilling we may be to 
admit it) that we never can combine in thought these 
two truths; never can frame an expectation of the 
future which shall unite them. JBoth are stated, 
quite broadly and unreservedly, in the New Testa- 
ment: are stated unequivocally, and are left to 
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themselves. Sometimes the Church or the individual 
is led to dwell more upon the one, sometimes more 
upon the other. But both are there, and both are 
true; and they cannot possibly be reconciled by 
human thought, however much we may try. The 
way to test general principles is to apply them to 
individuals. Take the following case. There was 
in a certain city a heathen judge who for his own 
base ends persecuted a poor widow who was a 
Christian, and brought her to ruin and to death. 
Now it happened that the judge was struck with 
mortal sickness, and felt a certain remorse for his 
evil deeds. So he sent for a Christian priest, believed 
and was baptized, and washed away his sins, calling 
upon the name of the Lord. Following these two 
to Judgment we are obliged to believe (with a con- 
viction which nothing can shake) that doth of them 
will be placed on the right hand, and will receive 
that blessing which God’s well-beloved Son will then 
pronounce to all that love and fear Him. To say 
otherwise—even to hint the least doubt—would be 
tantamount to declaring ourselves not Christians at 
all, but followers of some other cult altogether. No 
doubt some will say that the judge will have a very 
long time in purgatory, by reason of his many sins, 
whereas the woman will go straight to glory by 
reason of her sufferings. But, confessedly, all that 
is pious opinion and lies absolutely outside the 
teaching of our Lord or of His apostles. Our Lord 
in His doctrine knows nothing about purgatory, and 
nothing about the intermediate state. He looks 
straight across to His Second Coming and the Day 
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when He shall sit upon the Throne of His glory, and 
in that day He will judge all men according to their 
works, Nevertheless the wicked judge will go into 
life everlasting along with the widow whom he petse- 
cuted unto death. We are not saved by works, but 
by faith—which faith may or may not have time and 
opportunity to show its true nature by the works 
which spring from it. We readily and joyfully 
understand how the penitent robber was saved by 
faith: how he will be judged by works no man can 
ever understand as long as the world endures. 

There is indeed a third doctrine taught in the New 
Testament which partially reconciles these other two, 
and doubtless points to the ultimate and _ perfect 
reconciliation of them.. That is salvation by mystical 
union with Christ—a union which involves the 
affections and the will and all the deepest springs of 
character and motive out of which “works” must 
ultimately come. This doctrine is taught by St. 
John and St. Paul especially, and cannot be got rid 
of by any natural impatience at what is occult and 
mystical. Those who are “in” Christ are saved in 
the simple and true sense of being safe. They have 
“put off” themselves and “put on” Christ. They 
have entered upon joint possession and enjoyment 
of that which is A/zs—His life, His victory, His 
sinlessness even. There is a holy partnership, a 
solidarité, between Him and them. He takes their 
sins, He counts their sufferings His own, He shares 
with them His very Throne. They “sit in heavenly 
places” already “2” Christ Jesus,”! All this is of 
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course nothing arbitrary, it is not favouritism: it 
implies a real unity of moral character as well as 
of spiritual life—however little time and opportunity 
the moral character may have had to assert itself. 
But it is evident that this doctrine, like that of salva- 
tion by faith, is incompatible with any unqualified 
belief in a universal Judgment by works. Those 
who have everlasting life because they are “in 
Christ” cannot be divested of that life while they 
stand before the Judgment Seat, and then be re- 
invested with it. In other words, the Judgment 
cannot have any real judicial value in their case. 
Their eternal future must be settled, not by any- 
thing they have done or not done, but by what 
they ave. When we think about it, we all agree to 
this: we cannot help ourselves. Even in the case 
of an earthly tribunal we recognize that oftentimes 
it only tries and sentences people for what they 
have done, because it has no other means of knowing 
what they ave. If it could discover with assurance 
what people are, we should prefer that it should 
make ¢hzs the ground of its decisions. When we 
can we judge others by the same rule: “wherein ye 
were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity,”?! says 
St. Paul. And so much more our Lord. If all nations 
are to stand before Him at the Doom, to be judged 
by works, to how vast a multitude must He say, 
“Ye never did me any good, or showed me any 
kindness— but ye lacked opportunity.” “I was 
an hungred,” He must say to these, “and ye gave 
me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink, 
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—but indeed I perceive that ye would have done it 
had it come in your way: but ye lacked oppor- 
tunity.” All infants of course and young children 
must come within this wide exception, and all others 
whose lives are without initiative. Nor can anyone 
even imagine at what stage or under what circum- 
stances men do really pass under the law of Judgment 
by works. A very large proportion, perhaps the 
majority, must in any case stand outside it. What 
follows then? Surely this, that Judgment by works, 
although true and certain, is only one side of a 
tremendous verity which in its fulness is to us 
unimaginable. It is necessary to say (for it is 
the fact) that in telling us of the future our 
Lord is limited by the limitations of our imagi- 
nation. It is no use His telling us things which we 
have no power to grasp; no use His leading us 
through tracts where the wings of human thought 
do not enable us to follow. He says it, therefore 
it is true, is a right conclusion. /e says it, therefore 
it is the whole truth, is entirely false. He may only 
be able to put before us some part, some aspect, of 
the truth; and He may think it best to put ¢hat 
aspect before us as impressively, as dramatically, 
as possible. That zs, apparently, His way. We on 
our part may be able to seize that aspect, although 
we may not be able to combine it with other 
aspects which are equally true. Assuredly all the 
references to the Judgment in the New Testament are 
more or less dramatic. No one now takes the details 
literally, No one supposes, ¢.2., that actual “books”? 
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are kept in Heaven, books which will be “opened” 
in order that the entries may be read out. It would 
be as reasonable to suppose that an actual “bottle”? 
is kept in Heaven, in which the “tears” of the saints 
are put. Who does not see that these things, these 
images, belong to the danguage of inspired Scripture 
—language which is so wonderfully poetic, and often 
so essentially dramatic? What it ever aims at is 
effect: what it does is to call up an image before 
the mind, simple, vivid, true to the eternal fact 
so far as that fact can be grasped by a human 
mind. By means of sensible images called up in 
the mind it sets forth the certainty that nothing 
whatever will escape the knowledge, the scrutiny, 
the approval or disapproval, of the great Judge. 
All things whatever, in action or in motive, will be 
“naked and open before the eyes of Him with 
whom we” shall “have to do”;? no injustice will 
escape detection, no hypocrisy remain unmasked, 
no self-delusion unexposed, no unfairness uncor- 
rected. Justice, God’s justice, will be manifested 
and vindicated absolutely. All the rest seems to 
belong to the dramatic setting forth of this supreme 
truth. There will be no possibility of concealment, 
of self-delusion, of false moral perspectives, of one- 
sided estimates. Every child of man will take his 
own place according to what he is. In manifesting 
what he is, his actions will be weighed, so far as they 
are available for that purpose, so far as they really 
represent his inner self. It seems impossible to 
doubt that this is what Judgment by works actually 
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comes to as a part of our Christian expectation. It 
is true, for ever true—but only a part of the truth. 
It is not applicable to a large part of mankind, 
because they have no works good or bad. It is only 
very partially applicable to the rest, because their 
works do not fairly represent them: their lack of 
opportunity, and also their self-reproach and efforts 
to do better, have to be taken into account. It is 
not absolutely or certainly applicable to any single - 
soul (at least on the bad side), because at the very 
last he may by faith leave his old self behind and 
find a better and truer self in Christ. Judgment 
by works, however much insisted on in Scripture, 
may never be taught as if it were a simple truth 
perfect in itself It cannot in fact stand alone. 
It instantly topples over if we try to make it do so. 
It corresponds to and satisfies one imperious instinct 
of our human nature which belongs to its divine 
original. But by itself it would fail to satisfy, it 
would: rather awake to intolerable pain, other 
instincts as imperious and as universal. We want 
justice: but we want mercy too. Above all, we 
want a union with God in which both justice and 
mercy will live, yet no longer as distinct, far less 
as mutually opposed, but as one and the same 
goodness of God. 

If this be so, it follows that our Lord’s discourse 
in the latter half of St. Matthew xxv. is not a 
prophetic description of what will happen at the 
last Day, but a dramatic presentation of Judgment 
intended to set forth one particular aspect of it. For 
it is Judgment by works and nothing else. . Even 
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motives are excluded, so far as they can be accounted 
Christian. For the righteous are quite ignorant that 
they are succouring Christ, and the wicked that they 
are neglecting Him. The division of all men into 
two lots—the one for Heaven, and the other for Hell 
—follows strictly and unhesitatingly the simple line 
of what they have actually done or not done, just 
as if there were not the slightest difficulty about it. 
But we have seen that the difficulties are insuperable. 
Quite reverently, on the strength of His own teaching 
and the teaching of His apostles—quite reverently, 
but quite certainly, we say that the truth of this 
picture of Judgment is very partial and very limited. 
And in practice all good Christians believe and teach 
as if it were so, 

For it is not only Judgment by works and nothing 
else ; it is Judgment by one particular class of works 
which are the outcome of a single virtue. As in the 
parable of the Virgins our Lord was pleased to make 
everything depend upon the possession of certain 
reserves of strength and grace—which are themselves 
dependent upon seriousness and foresight; as in the 
parable of the Servants He made everything turn 
upon faithfulness in the use of “talents”; so now, in 
the most profoundly solemn of all discourses, He 
magnifies charity as the first and greatest of virtues, 
in comparison with which all other virtues may (for 
the moment) be ignored. But only for the moment, 
and only for the sake of dramatic effect. By no 
possibility can any Christian man persuade himself 
that charity is the only virtue which differentiates 
a saint from a sinner, or that charity is the only 
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virtue which Christ loves and praises. Is justice 
nothing? Shall purity go for nought? Even St. 
James, who preaches to us with such delightful 
simplicity the old Galilean Gospel of those never-to- 
be-forgotten “ days of the Son of man,” tells us that 
pure religion and undefiled includes the keeping of 
oneself unspotted from the world as well as visiting 
widows and orphans.! Suppose these two things the 
sole constituents of acceptable religion, yet only one 
of these is charity, and the two by no means always 
or naturally go together. Common experience, which 
cannot be mistaken, tells us that a very loose manner 
of living not at all unfrequently goes hand in hand 
with a kindness of heart which is very beautiful and 
admirable. Drunkards, and harlots, and people who 
do not know what truth means, will share their last 
morsel with some starving wretch, and put them- 
selves to any amount of fatigue and trouble to show 
kindness to dying folk. By all means let us praise 
and magnify their charity. It is quite impossible 
to say how precious it may be in the eyes of Christ. 
It may stand these poor creatures in better stead 
in the Day of Judgment than all the churchgoing 
and all the religious observances of the most 
respectable people who had a deaf ear and a cold 
heart for the sorrows of others. We have every 
reason, as Christians, to believe that such will be 
the case. We rejoice to think so. But that is quite 
another thing from affirming that charity is the only 
virtue that matters: and that is what we must affirm 
if we are to take our Lord literally here. In that 
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case the moral teaching of so many modern novels 
is really justified. It matters not how vile and de- 
graded a life a man may be living—how great a curse 
he may be to himself and his neighbours. He has 
left in him the power of heroic self-sacrifice for the 
sake of another, and in some supreme moment he 
puts forth that power and does some good at a great 
cost, probably at the cost of his life. And that is 
the highest level to which human life and death 
can reach in modern fiction. Is it possible to say 
that such an ideal is Christian? or that our Lord 
would have acknowledged it? Surely to preach 
habitual kindness, with occasional flashes of heroic 
self-devotion, is to come down from the level of 
Christianity, and to take up frankly with the ideals 
of heathenism. No doubt when we speak of virtues 
we must gladly agree that “the greatest of these is 
charity” ;1 but we. cannot possibly concede that 
charity is the only virtue, or the only virtue that 
will be of any value in the last Day. The fact is, 
as a long and wide experience has taught us, the 
Christian virtues are distributed in a very unexpected, 
and indeed inexplicable, way. There are whole 
nations which love and practise chastity, but have 
no sense of truth and do not mind how much they 
lie. There are other nations which are grievously 
unclean in private life, but have a high sense of 
justice and honour, and a chivalrous eagerness to 
champion the wrongs of others. So it is with in-- 
dividuals. They take the perfect code of Christ, the 
law of liberty, and divide it amongst them, so that 
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hardly any is complete, and hardly any wanting 
in some redeeming trait. So they live, and so they 
die. How is the great Judge to discern amongst 
them at the last Day? We cannot tell: we cannot 
even guess. But one thing we are sure of. He will 
not take the short and easy way of saying “never 
mind about anything else: if you were kind to other 
people, you go to the right—if not, to the left.” 
That is impossible, because it would be unrighteous. 
So far as we are to be judged by our works at all, 
it must be by all our works; by those which belong 
to justice and injustice, to purity and impurity, to 
courage and cowardice, to patience and despair, as 
well as those which can be set down to kindness and 
unkindness. 

Some commentators, perceiving the impossibility 
of making charity the sole and sufficient line of 
demarcation among Christians, have sought to evade 
the difficulty by denying that the parable refers to 
Christians at all. Christian people, they say, will 
be judged by Christian standards as made known 
in the New Testament. But the heathen cannot 
be so judged because they have not known the 
requirements of “the law of liberty.’! They can 
only be punished or rewarded according to a rule 
which they all understand, because it is written in 
their hearts. Whatever else they are ignorant of, 
they know they ought to be good and kind to one 
another, and very often they are. The barbarous 
people of Maita may very probably have led evil 
lives in many ways, but they showed “no little 
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kindness” to St. Paul and his shipwrecked com- 
panions.!_ Barbarous people very generally do show 
kindness to helpless strangers—more kindness than 
can be reckoned on among Christian and civilized 
folk. It is only (as a rule) when their superstitions 
or their prejudices are aroused that they act other- 
wise. Even among Mohammedans, with all these 
centuries of fanaticism behind them, the common 
people are not unkind or ungenerous when left to 
themselves. If individuals sin against the law of 
charity, it is not that they are ignorant of it, but 
that their better instincts are overborne by greed 
or malice, or by a habit of cruelty deliberately 
indulged. When therefore the Lord speaks of “all 
the nations” being gathered before Him at the last 
Day, we are to understand “all the heathen,” for 
this word “nations” corresponds to the ordinary 
Hebrew word for “heathen,’? and is so translated 
in Galatians i. 16, ii. 9, iii, 8, as well as in other 
places of the New Testament. The ignorance of 
both righteous and wicked that what they had done 
(or not done) had any reference to Christ, shows 
conclusively that they had not been Christians; for 
any such ignorance is impossible in us, and if 
expressed could only be a deplorable affectation. 
Now this is plausible, but it is not convincing— 
and that for many reasons. In the first place, our 
Lord gives no hint that He is going to speak of the 
heathen as such. The two preceding parables are 
undeniably parables of the Kingdom, and this follows 
them without break or pause. It would require very 
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clear internal evidence to warrant us in assuming 
so complete a change of subject. In the second 
place, our Lord distinctly intimates in this same 
Gospel! that “all the nations” (the very same 
phrase) are to be brought into His fold by con- 
version, baptism and instruction —the instruction 
clearly including the whole moral law as laid down 
by Him. In speaking of the end of all things He 
must have anticipated that this command of His 
would have been obeyed and “all the nations” 
brought into His Kingdom. It is only possible to 
look upon the nations of St. Matthew xxv. 32 as 
still heathen by getting rid of St. Matthew xxviii. 19 
—or, at least, by relegating the two passages to 
distinct and unconformable “strata” in our Lord’s 
teaching. In the third place, we only thus rid our- 
selves of a difficulty at a tremendous sacrifice. No 
doubt the law of kindness is applicable to heathens— 
but it is even more applicable to Christians. We 
want it ourselves: we need to know that the test 
will be applied to us too: least of all men can we 
afford to relax our hold upon the great truth 
“inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these My 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto Me.” 
Notoriously that truth has been and is the inspiration 
of all that is most beautiful in Christian life and 
work, in the most backward of Christian countries as 
much as in the most advanced. It is so simple and 
so splendid. No one who believes is so without 
imagination as not to be able to grasp it. No 
imagination, however gifted, can ever exhaust its 
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fulness or rise to the height of its significance. It 
transmutes into thrice-refined gold the base metal, 
the cheap currency, of our daily work and care and 
thought for others. Like the strong and bracing 
air of the mountains or the sea, it is a constant 
source of reinvigoration for those who are faint and 
weary in well-doing. More than anything else it 
supplies an exhilaration to the spiritual atmosphere 
in which we live and work which is for practical 
purposes of unspeakable importance. We do not 
doubt that the heathen also will have the benefit 
of this ever-blessed truth. The acts of kindness and 
of generosity which they have done, in all ignorance 
of Christ, will yet be accepted as done to Him, and 
they will know it with a joyful surprise when the 
time comes. But it is even more for us, because 
even more ¢o us, who do know it now, and therefore 
already enjoy the reward in great measure. Glad 
indeed are we to share with all mankind—Pagan, 
Mohammedan, infidel—this parable; but we cannot 
possibly let go our own possession of it. 

To what conclusion therefore are we driven? 
What but this, that our Lord’s motive and purpose 
was not to let us into any secrets of the Last 
Judgment, but to glorify charity, that great and 
crowning virtue so dear to Him? In our Lord’s 
personal teaching it is the exact equivalent of 
1 Corinthians xiii. in St. Paul’s teaching; or, as we 
might better say, of His teaching by St. Paul. 
No doubt it is difficult to take that view of it all 
at once. We cling desperately to the conviction 
(which is so natural and, with our training, so 
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tell us something about Judgment to come. Only 
very slowly, fighting the ground inch by inch, we 
are driven back and back upon the only tenable 
position. Our Lord, desiring to pass His own 
eulogium upon charity as the most beautiful and 
the most necessary of all things which are to flourish 
and abound in His Kingdom, permits Himself to 
throw this eulogium into the form of a dramatic 
description of the Judgment day. It is astonishing ; 
it would be incredible, if it were not the fact. But 
once we recover from our astonishment, we are 
easily able to receive it not only with profound 
reverence, but with profound gratitude also. We 
perceive at once that we have lost nothing. It 
never add teach us anything about the Judgment, 
for we never believed that active benevolence was 
the one virtue which would be taken into account. 
We always knew that the final severance for weal 
or woe could not run on such easy and simple lines 
as that would imply. We always in fact dimly 
recognized (though we did not like to acknowledge 
it) that the representation set before us was essen- 
tially dramatic, and had the limitation as well as 
the power which is proper to drama. We have lost 
nothing, and we are rid of some most tormenting 
difficulties. 

If we accept this conclusion, at any rate pro- 
visionally, it will be very instructive to compare 
this passage with 1 Corinthians xiii, Each is a 
eulogium upon charity, and each is magnificent in 
its way. But the two ways are so different 
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St. Paul’s eulogium is rhetoric, which rises into true 
eloquence because such a profound conviction burns 
and shines through it. It is evident enough, even 
from a literary point of view, that he is carried 
beyond himself and out of himself by the fervour 
of his mind. His very style is transfigured, and 
his words flow on with a swift and easy current. 
We can almost see the glow which comes over his 
face as his pen runs on with unwonted speed. 
St. Paul’s eulogium is rhetoric of a very high order, 
with just that touch of exaggeration which is 
necessary if one is to use the language of men. 
Our Lord’s eulogium is drama: it has no fervour 
in it, no glow of conviction or of admiration such 
as belongs to rhetoric: it is intensely solemn, with 
a solemnity which darkens into an awful severity 
or brightens into an exquisite tenderness. There 
is not anything like it in the world for effectiveness, 
for unhesitating boldness, for simplicity of appeal 
to the strongest feelings in common human nature, 
for art which consists in the avoidance of art. We 
are transported to the last Assize. The supreme 
Judge is on His throne. The whole human race 
is there. What is really on its trial, what is really 
in question, is love and want of love. But they do 
not appear as virtue and vice, as good or bad traits 
of character, as abstract notions. That would have 
been quite foreign to our Lord’s methods of speech, 
to the mental atmosphere in which He lived, to the 
needs of those who heard Him. Even for ws it 
would have been (by comparison) poor and _ in- 
effective. For ¢hem it had been practically useless. 
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convey the impression He desires to convey. Love 
and the want of love therefore appear before the 
Eternal Arbiter as men and women who in common 
life show kindness or unkindness. As in that first 
parable of the Sower the good seed is in an un- 
explained way identified with the people in whom 
it takes root, so here in the last and most perfect 
of parables the blessedness of charity is exhibited 
in the endless felicity of those who represent charity : 
and this effect is immensely heightened by the end- 
less perdition of those who represent the lack of 
charity. Look at the two methods from a literary 
point of view, and we may say that the one is 
western, the other eastern: the one belongs to the 
people of Socrates, the other to the people of Isaiah: 
the one is modern, the other is primitive. From a 
literary point of view indeed the two methods are 
wide as the poles asunder, and belong to different 
worlds of thought (although so near in time and 
place). But from a religious point of view they 
are identical. They strike the same note, they teach 
the same truth, they are intended to have (and they 
do have) precisely the same effect. Neither lets us 
into any of the secrets of the final Judgment (which 
are in fact absolutely inscrutable); but both glorify 
charity as the very prince of all virtues here and 
now, and both go to create a spiritual atmosphere 
in which charity can live and move and have her 
being under all discouragements of this world. Our 
Lord’s purpose and intent, equally with St. Paul’s, 
is exhausted when He has persuaded us that charity 
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more than anything else puts us in touch with Christ 
and makes us dear to Him. St. Paul seeks to do 
this, and does it, by a rhetorical comparison of 
charity with other gifts and other virtues—to the 
advantage of charity. Our Lord seeks to do this, 
and does it better still (if we may reverently say 
so), by a dramatic description of Judgment, in 
which all other virtues are left out of sight, and 
only charity is crowned. But drama has in it this 
disadvantage (if indeed it is not, from our Lord’s 
point of view, the greatest advantage) that it cannot 
be translated into dogma. There is absolutely xo 
dogma which emerges from this parable but that 
which comes out of the saying, “Inasmnch as ye 
did it unto one of these ye did it unto Me”: and 
that is a truth of this present life, exclusively. We 
are transported in a vision to the Throne of 
Judgment, and straightway we are sent back to 
our own homes, and the other homes around us, 
We are no wiser than we were before about the 
Judgment and the Eternal Future: we are infinitely 
wiser about the things of to-day, how we “ought 
to walk and to please God.”} 

Again, it is very instructive to connect and com- 
pare this parable with the other two in the same 
chapter? which precede it: for the three evidently 
form a trilogy the interest and importance of which 
rises as we goon. All three are dramatic: all three 
are concerned (in their dramatic form) with the end 
of the world, the Coming of the Son of man, the final 
division of mankind. If we ask ourselves what we 
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chiefly learn from these wonderful parables, the 
answer is not difficult. First, we learn to believe 
that beneath the apparent tameness and sameness 
of Christian character and conduct there is a differ- 
ence which will prove in the end a crucial difference: 
there is a seriousness and a foresight about some 
to which they owe (humanly speaking) a staying 
power, a reserve of strength and grace, which will 
enable them to overcome while others fail, Secondly, 
we learn to believe that since as Christians we “serve 
the Lord Christ,”1 it is above all things necessary 
that a man be found faithful to the trust reposed in 
him, and do his best for his Master’s interests. 
Thirdly, we learn to believe that love is the fulfilling 
of the law in the widest sense, that charity never 
faileth to secure the most gracious approbation of 
our Lord, that no other virtue can compare with it 
in His eyes. Now all these are éssentially lessons 
of the Kingdom, lessons for practical life, and not at 
all the less so because they are taught us by parables 
of things to come. Moreover, there is a clear pro- 
gression from first to last. We begin by taking 
things seriously ; we go on by making a faithful use 
of our gifts; we end by spending and being spent 
for love of others. The first delivers us from this 
present evil world, with its incurable triviality and 
shallowness. The second leaves us good and faithful 
servants, trained in the school of Christ, and found 
worthy of His high employ. The third makes us 
friends of God and companions of the Lord, since 
God is love. It is exactly the same upward progress 
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that we find elsewhere in the New Testament: only 
it is presented to us in a dramatic form which even 
for us is much more impressive and striking than 
anything else could be. When we have learnt to 
look for nothing in the dramatic form but the tre- 
mendous effect which it must always have on the 
imagination, then we shall be able to give our 
minds as we ought to those unspeakably important 
lessons of the Kingdom which our Lord designed 
to teach. 

If this view of these parables be accepted, it will 
follow that the fate of the foolish virgins, of the 
slothful servant, of those on the left hand, cannot be 
directly or literally insisted on as setting forth the 
destiny of lost souls. Nothing is indeed more 
common even now than to point to the terrible 
words, “depart ye cursed into the eternal fire,” as if 
they settled for ever the endless doom of the lost. 
Even those who disbelieve the dogma of everlasting 
punishment have been wont to quibble about the 
word for “ punishment” or the word for “everlasting.” 
Great doctrines cannot rest upon nice distinctions of 
words, and minute enquiries into their precise shade 
of significance. It is wonderful that men have not 
noticed that our Lord was not speaking about “the 
lost” as a class, but about certain persons who had 
not shown personal kindness and attention to Hzm 
as represented by His brothers and sisters in affliction. 
It is a very disquieting reflection that many—so many 
—of those who have bandied arguments to and fro 
on this topic have never shown the least alacrity to 
succour Christ in the persons of His poor and suffer- 
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ing brethren. It has not occurred to them. They 
had thought that our Lord was talking dogmatically 
about “the lost ”—with whom they had no personal 
concern. Does it not stand there, they would say, 
“then shall the raghteous answer Him”? and must 
not these others be the wicked? Yes, they are—but 
they are only wicked because they neglected charity. 
That and only that is charged against them. There 
are no unbelievers here, no people who neglect public 
worship, no drunkards, no thieves, no liars, no un- 
clean persons—nobody at all but uncharitable people. 
For the purpose of this parable they are identified 
with the wicked, they are placed on the left hand, and 
sent into eternal fire, because our Lord does not wish 
to contemplate any virtue but charity, or any vice but 
the want of it. No one has any right to alter the 
most essential feature of the whole parable and to 
treat any part of it as if it referred to saints and 
sinners generally. Our Lord has not a word to say 
here about anything but charity. If indeed anyone 
can persuade himself that this will be the only test, 
the only ground of division, in the last Day, then he 
may without unfairness and wrong see in these words 
the doom of sinners generally—but not otherwise. 
If on the other hand, having considered all the 
parables of the Kingdom of which this forms the 
climax; having especially considered the two im- 
mediately preceding which form along with this an 
evident trilogy; if, considering “all the parables,” ! 
he comes to the conclusion that their method is 
essentially figurative and dramatic; then he will set 
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aside any appeal to the words of cursing as if they 
settled the destiny of the lost. What they really 
settle is the eternal hatefulness of want of charity. 
What they damn is unkindness; and that in the 
highest degree, and for ever. And damnable it will 
be for ever and for all. Though it should be found 
(as, alas, it is) in ever so small a degree, and in ever 
so really religious a soul, it will still be damnable. 
And on the other hand a true self-forgetting benevo- 
lence will be lovable, and will be a thing which more 
than anything else accompanies salvation, should it 
be found in ever so fallen and otherwise lost a 
creature. It will not be irreverent to compare with 
our Lord’s parable that story which is told in the life 
of the old Celtic saint Brendan. However far below, 
however lacking in authority or inspiration, it is yet 
(from the literary point of view) of the same order. 
It is the praise of charity thrown into an extremely 
bold dramatic form which takes us into the realm 
and region of eternal punishment. St. Brendan was 
sailing in the northern seas in search of some island 
or shore where he might preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. In the twilight of the short summer 
night he passed an iceberg, and was amazed to see on 
the top of it a dreadful-looking man with a shock of 
red hair. Hailing the man, and enquiring of his 
state, he was told that it was Judas. This one night 
in the year he was permitted to leave his fiery pit and 
cool himself on the iceberg. And this because once 
he had come across a poor leper who lay helpless on 
the edge of the Syrian desert with the hot sand 
blowing into his sores. And Judas had taken off his 
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own cloak, and covered up the leper, before he went 
upon his way. What we say about this story is that 
it is beautiful indeed, but grotesque. It did not of 
course seem at all grotesque to the contemporaries of 
St. Brendan. Why should it? The grotesqueness 
is simply a matter of intellectual change: the beauty 
and the truth are of the things which never change. 
But in point of fact we have every reason to suppose 
that zuzellectually these Celtic saints were very much 
more in sympathy with our Lord’s methods of teach- 
ing than we are. All life, especially all religious life, 
was dramatic for them ; and their religious beliefs fell 
quite naturally (as in this case) into a dramatic form. 
St. Brendan never saw Judas on the top of an iceberg, 
nor did Judas—as far as we can tell—ever show 
compassion upon a poor sufferer. But all the same 
the story embodies a true lesson in this dramatic 
way with infinitely better effect than any amount of 
sermons or essays, and was far better adapted to the 
character of that race and age. A man must be 
hopelessly narrow and stupid who complains of the 
story because it was not literally true. Dramatically 
it was true in the highest degree, and that is much 
more important and valuable for most men. Even 
so our Lord’s story of Doom, which inculcates the 
same great lesson in a far more solemn way, has 
essentially the character of drama, not of history. 
One is Divine and the other is human; but there is 
far more in common between them than there is 
between any parable of our Lord and a religious 
discourse of our own day. ; 

The whole question, therefore, of the destiny of 
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the lost is open to discussion. It cannot be settled 
offhand by appealing to this or that saying of our 
Lord. When people employ themselves in the treat- 
ment of isolated passages, or the hunting up of 
texts, in order to support a thesis, an opinion, they 
do no good and they never get any further. All 
these controversialists, however fair and candid their 
method and their temper, err because they start 
with the assumption that our Lord and the New 
Testament writers zztend to teach us a definite and 
harmonious doctrine about things to come. No 
doubt this assumption is natural enough. It has 
been fostered too by that habit, which was so 
universal in the middle ages, of treating theology 
as an exact science in which it was possible and 
proper to make the most absolute assertions on 
every conceivable topic of religious interest. Not 
to be certain about anything, not to be able to 
give a definite answer to any question asked, was 
to bring religion into contempt, and little better than 
confessing yourself an infidel. Asa nation we have 
gone away from that, too far perhaps, lapsing into an 
utter vagueness of belief and a cold indifference to 
religious truth. But in some respects the revolt 
from the over-definiteness of medizval theology is 
altogether justified, and can hardly be carried too 
far. There are subjects about which our Lord 
speaks indeed, and speaks very strongly, but in 
such a way as to baffle every attempt to take His 
words literally or to translate them into dogma. 
On these subjects—and the final destiny of the 
wicked is one of them—it is quite useless either 
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to put His language again and again through the 
mill, or to supplement His authority with that of 
the Church or eminent thinkers in the Church. 
For neither the Church nor any member of it ever 
had any source of information but what is contained 
in our Lord’s teaching as declared in the Gospels. 
It is notorious that the current belief of the early 
Church about future things was as uncertain, as 
hesitating, as fluctuating, as it is now—and for the 
same reason. Doubtless in the West men were 
inclined to take our Lord’s sayings in a more literal 
sense than they were in the East; but that is a 
part of the general character of the Western mind, 
and we are quite alive to it. It may be fairly 
said that the tradition of the Church throws no 
light at all upon those problems of the life beyond 
the veil which exercise the minds of men so much, 
Speculation on these subjects has been always rife 
from the Shepherd of Hermas downwards, The 
author of that strange book deals with future 
things quite boldly, and by means of parables and 
similitudes not wholly unlike our Lord’s. But it 
is as clear as day that he neither received any 
authoritative guidance himself nor was able to 
give any to others. His eschatology resembles in 
some respects that of modern universalism, but it 
is purely speculative. He did not influence to any 
considerable extent the mind of the Church. Nor 
would it be easy to say who did influence it in 
this respect. The cross currents of opinion ran 
hither and thither much as they do now, and if 
they ultimately set in one direction, that was due 
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rather to the force of certain habits than to any- 
thing else. The habit, e¢g., of praying for the dead, 
which the first Christians took over quite naturally 
from the Jews, inevitably modified the ordinary 
beliefs of men about the present state of the 
departed. When to their prayers for the dead 
they added the offering of “the gifts” in the 
Eucharist, and of alms, then a great religious force 
came into play which led to many and unexpected 
developments. But these had no theological value. 
It is quite possible to watch the process as it came 
about, to see opinion concerning future things 
gradually settling, stiffening, hardening. But it is 
almost impossible not to see that these changes, 
these modifications, were not due to any access of 
light: they owed almost nothing to any general 
or authoritative teaching of the Church: they went 
on in the dark amongst the common people who 
knew but little even of the Gospels: they were 
forced on by the slow but constant pressure of 
the longing to be able to think, and able to say, 
something definite about things to come, some- 
thing which could be worked in with their habits 
of religious devotion and observance. Even St. 
Augustine, eg., has no consistent doctrine of the 
future life, except so far as it stands in connection 
with his elaborated scheme of predestination and 
reprobation. 

We have to fall back on the question whether our 
Lord Himself intended to teach any doctrine of the 
Things Beyond which can be stated with dogmatic 
certainty. His teaching about the Kingdom of 
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Heaven, here or hereafter, is almost entirely by way 
of parables. A parable is for the most part fairly 
plastic in the hands of those who wish to make use 
of it for a purpose. It may generally be brought 
with more or less success into harmony with a pre- 
conceived scheme of theology. The process of 
“reading in” has in fact been carried to an extra- 
ordinary length. But in the end the parables assert 
their freedom. It is felt to be impossible to pin them 
down to the clear-cut and nicely-balanced affirma- 
tions of creeds and confessions. They are incom- 
parably suggestive, impressive; but they always 
retain a large element of the mysterious, of the 
inexplicable. They are pictures: they are scenes 
from a drama: they have the glory of the shifting 
tints which come and go upon the clouds of sunset. 
Whilst they throw a flood of light upon the 
principles of the Kingdom, that very light baffles 
and blinds us when we strive to look into the secrets 
of the future. Our Lord’s pictures of things to come 
are indeed, in a certain way, extraordinarily realistic. 
But they are too realistic for our purpose. With 
whatever regret, we have to put them away from us ; 
we have to say “it is impossible to take this literally, 
for it is not in harmony with His own revelation of 
the Divine character and purpose: it is part of the 
picture, and goes with the rest of the picture to 
produce an effect and to teach a lesson which is 
wonderful and true; but it is not possible to isolate 
it and turn it into a dogmatic statement.” That 
is what we always come to at the last. It does not 
seem to be true that our Lord ever lifts the veil 
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which hides from us the things to come. He lifts, 
now and again, one or more folds of the veil, but 
never all. By means of a hundred figures, simili- 
tudes, comparisons, He intimates the nature, the 
character, of the life to come, and the principles 
on which the last Judgment will be conducted. But 
something of the veil is always left; there is always 
(even where it seems at first to be entirely abandoned) 
an element of allegory and of symbol which proves 
to be larger and (from one point of view) more hope- 
less, the longer we examine it. Finally, we are 
forced to believe that our Lord only taught about 
things to come in such a way as to throw light 
on the things that are. It is always and everywhere 
the life that now is which interests Him, which 
-occupies Him. When His discourse is most “es- 
chatological” and most “apocalyptic” it is still, 
in the reality of things, our life here and now 
that He is illustrating. His constant insistence 
upon His speedy Coming, upon the nearness of His 
visible Appearing, has no other object than to create 
for us an atmosphere of expectation, an abiding sense 
of living under His eye, of being within measurable 
distance of the final award, which is of the first 
necessity to us if we are to live aright. In the 
natural and obvious sense of His words, they have 
been falsified by the historic event. That does not 
trouble us, because we know that His words were 
right and true, however little we can explain them, 
historically. And the atmosphere of expectation 
which they created remains and will remain. In the 
life we now live the Judge zs always before the door, 
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always with His finger on the latch; and the “next 
thing” is always His appearing, His scrutiny, His 
award. Even that awful description of the last 
Assize and the doom of those on the left hand has 
all its true and certain reference to the life here and 
now. It also creates an atmosphere, not so much of 
expectation as of recognition. It opens our eyes to 
recognize our Lord and Master in the midst of us, at 
our doors, and at our mercy. It reveals to us with 
overwhelming force how much our Lord thinks of 
acts of kindness done here and now. If we try to 
make it tell us secrets of the future, then it only 
baffles and bewilders. It would not be difficult to go 
through all the other Scriptures and to show that 
however much they seem to reveal, the residuum of 
revelation when examined and sifted is almost zz/. 
Nothing can be made of the Apocalypse in this 
direction. It too throws floods of light upon the life 
that now is and upon God’s way of looking at things, 
but in spite of its name and form it tells us nothing 
certain, nothing definite, of things to come. It is a 
series of cloud-scapes, grand and beautiful and awful 
too, and no more. As a revelation of future events 
which can be set down in order it has long been 
given over as a happy hunting ground for unhappy 
lunatics, who take their pastime therein. Devout 
and instructed people know that it was given for far 
other and higher uses. Even so extraordinarily 
definite and precise a prophecy as appears in 
2 Thess. ii, about the Man of Sin—from which 
there appears no possibility of escape—is thrown 
again into an utter uncertainty by St. John’s asser- 
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tion! that Antichrist was already come. Tradition 
has always identified Antichrist with the Man of 
Sin; yet St. John seems distinctly to resolve the 
Antichrist into a series of false and misleading 
teachers (or teachings rather) which had already 
begun to do their evil work in his day. It is quite 
open for us therefore to hold, ox the authority of 
Scripture ttself, that St. Paul’s Man of Sin is only a 
dramatic embodiment and personification of false 
principles which were more or less distinctly at work 
in apostolic days—and much more now. So that 
here also, where it seemed to be out of the question, 
we are fetched back again for all practical purposes 
to our life here and now. Everywhere there is 
promise that our impatient curiosity about the 
future will be gratified. Everywhere beneath this 
appearance there is real and solid teaching about 
the present, and nothing else that is tangible. Does 
not our Lord intend to teach us—in His own 
unexpected way—that we do well to leave the 
future alone? It belongs to Him, and we can 
perfectly well trust Him with it. Heaven and Hell 
have, in some ways, been far too prominent in our 
religious systems. It is not only that the smoke 
of Hell has blackened the gates of Heaven, as one 
has put it: it is that Heaven and Hell have com- 
bined to rob our present life of the seriousness, the 
importance, the a//-importance, which really belongs 
to it. A certain missionary hymn deplores the fact 
that the heathen are living “without one thought 
of heaven or hell.” That might be even considered 
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a blessing. What is really (and unspeakably) dread- 
ful is, that they live without a thought of God as 
their Father, of Christ as their Saviour, here and 
now. It is after all only to-day that matters. If 
to-day is lived aright, in God and for God, there is 
no need to trouble about to-morrow—whether the 
morrow which brings fresh appetite for daily food, or 
the morrow which shall bring the end of all things. 
It is quite safe with God anyhow. The less we trouble 
about it, the less we speculate about it, the better. 
“ Just for to-day ” is the true rule of Christian thought 
as it is of Christian prayer. For all holy intents and 
purposes Heaven and Hell have neither value nor 
interest except as the background upon which the 
present life is to be thrown up in all the intensity of 
its eternal and immeasurable importance. Those 
who peer with magnifying glasses into the back- 
ground of the picture can scarcely appreciate or 
even understand the picture itself. 

This seems to be the mind of Christ as manifested 
in the parables of the Kingdom, and in His doctrine 
of the Future. He does not in the least avoid the 
future. There are few of His parables which do not 
run on even to the end of things. He does not spare 
even the darkest colours, the most terrible sugges- 
tions. He magnifies in every possible way the gain 
and the loss which lie in the future. But every single 
thing He says has its reference to the life which now 
is, and becomes unintelligible the moment that we try 
to understand it in any other way. Again and again 
we listen to Him with bated breath, we say to our- 
selves, “surely He is really going to tell us something 
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now about the actual conditions of the Future Life.” 
Again and again we find out, slowly and reluctantly 
maybe, that He has only taught us a fresh and more 
striking lesson of the life which now is. And we, 
poor fools, are filled with chagrin because we really 
know nothing at all about the conditions of life 
beyond the grave, about the course of future events, 
or the end of the world. And yet all such know- 
ledge would be absolutely useless to us, whereas it 
is “life eternal” here and now to know God the 
Father and Jesus Christ whom He has sent! The 
parables of the Kingdom cover an extraordinary 
range of picture-subjects. But the Kingdom itself 
“is within you.”? : 


1 John xvii. 3. 2 Luke xvii. 21. 


EXCURSUS. I. 


ON SOME SAYINGS ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN 


N writing about the Kingdom of Heaven and the 
parables in which its many and various aspects are 
set forth, it is impossible to leave quite out of sight certain 
detached sayings which declare the nature of the Kingdom 


in a very trenchant way. =] 


‘utterance, if we could be sure that our Lord meant it so. 
Unfortunately (shall we venture to say?) we cannot take 
it with the unhesitating simplicity of the author of the 
‘‘Tmitation of Christ,” because as the words stand in the 
Greek they are susceptible of another rendering. The 
Revised Version has in the margin, “The Kingdom of 
God is in the midst of you”: and this is preferred by 
Dr. Plummer in his recent commentary (“International 
Critical: St. Luke”). As far as the grammar is concerned 
either translation is equally tenable, and the choice 
between them turns upon considerations which are fairly 
well balanced. The immediate context favours “in the 
midst of you,” for our Lord was speaking to the Pharisees 
who expected the Kingdom to be ushered in with signs and 
portents, with pomp and circumstance. That, He said, 
was a fundamental error. It was the very nature of the 
Kingdom to come in quietness and without attracting 
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observation. Men would not be able to point the finger 
at it and say “here it comes,” ‘for, behold, the Kingdom 
of God is [already] amongst you.” If we take it so, we 
recall at once the words of John the Baptist (St. John i. 
26), “in the midst of you standeth one whom ye know 
not.” It is true that the two words are not identical: but 
they seem to be indistinguishable in meaning. In both 
cases the Jews overlooked the really important and crucial 
fact because they were looking at or looking for something 
more conspicuous. By the singularity of his life and 
preaching John the Baptist had forced himself upon the 
attention of all the people, and even of the Rulers. They 
discussed the question whether he could be the Expected, 
wholly oblivious of the fact that the Expected had been 
for thirty years domiciled among them. So again they 
discussed the signs of the promised Kingdom, and asked 
our Lord’s opinion about them, in total ignorance of the 
fact that the Kingdom was already set up in their midst. 
It was undoubtedly all part of the same fundamental and 
persistent error, and it was rebuked in almost identical 
words. “ He is here; z¢ is here; here—in the very midst 
of you—if you only knew it.” There is no doubt that such 
is the common-sense interpretation of these memorable 
} words, and as such it must always command our respectful 
‘acquiescence, if nothing more. 
= But there is much to be said on the other side. “The 
“Kingdom of God is within you” goes further than the 
other, further than the immediate occasion required: more- 
over it is not addressed to the Rulers, but to mankind 
at large. But all that is quite in keeping with our Lord’s 
manner. When, eg., our Lord exclaimed (St. John iv. 48) 
“Except ye see signs and wonders ye will in no wise 
believe,” He was assuredly not speaking to that simple- 
minded nobleman from Capernaum. Only a hopeless 
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stupidity will go on maintaining that. He had in His 
mind’s eye the general mass of the Galileans who received 
Him because they had seen or heard of His miracles, but 
had no mind to accept His claims or His teachings: He 
saw behind them an innumerable multitude of all nations 
whose attitude towards the Kingdom would be equally 
unspiritual and unsatisfactory: and in the sorrow of His 
heart He spoke to them, as represented (for the moment) 
by the supplicant before Him. It is impossible to doubt 
that His words over and over again surpassed the scope 
and range of what was immediately present. We are 
justified therefore in thinking it possible, and even prob- 
able, that in answering the question of the Pharisees 
He gave utterance to a saying of the widest and most 
lasting significance. ‘The Kingdom of God is within 
you”: zé., its most characteristic development, its most 
proper and necessary manifestation, is an zmward one— 
inward to the souls of men. In other words the Kingdom 
of God is a state of mind and soul which is reproduced in 
a multitude of individuals-—a state which is characterized 


by the action of certain spiritual powers, by the dominance 4 


of certain moral and religious principles. If. you want to 
find the Kingdom of God, our Lord would say, you need 
not expect to read of its advent in the daily papers, or to 
hear the news in the gossip of the market place: its pro- 
gress will not be reported in Reuter’s telegrams, nor will its 
shares be quoted on the Stock Exchange: it will not fall 
under the cognizance of parliaments, or convocations, or 
councils: whatever outward connections and developments 
it may have, these will not be of its essence, because chat 
is and must be inward to the souls of men.! That is quite 


1 The late Dr. Frederick Field took it in this sense, adding the 
following apt quotation from JOHN HALEs’ Golden Remains: ‘‘ Let 
every man retire into himself, and see if he can find this kingdom in 
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in our Lord’s manner, and we may accept it as His mean- 
ing. If we do, there are two things to be said about it. 
In the first place, it requires balancing, like everything else 
which concerns the Kingdom. For however much the 
Kingdom of God is within us, its manifestation will and 
must pass out into life and action. We cannot help that. 
We cannot really cry ‘‘ hands off” to Christ in the name of 
politics, e.g. We cannot seriously maintain that the citizen 
or the official or the statesman should restrict his 
Christianity entirely to his private life because the King- 
dom of God is within us. It is indeed notorious that 
well-meaning people allow themselves to do a thousand 
things in a public capacity which they would never do as 
private Christians; but it is certain that in this matter 
they are self-deceived, and will suffer a rude awakening 
some day. As Christians we are bound to give the most 
careful and scrupulous heed to a multitude of outward 

uestions and considerations. But in the second place we 


P must never quit our grasp upon the fundamental principle 


of the inwardness of the Kingdom. We are driven to 
deal with the outsides of things, with tests, observances, 
statistics, organizations, and so on. As far as other people 
are concerned we can only get at the Kingdom from out- 
side. And so it comes to pass that for an innumerable’ 
number the outside becomes almost everything. They 
never get beyond it: it absorbs all their interest. What 
a fearful lot of arithmetic has got into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, in our days! What counting of heads, what 
touting for mere numbers, what adding up of figures, of 
attendances, of statistics, of all kinds! ‘Religious 


( statistics” they are called, by a curious euphemism, 


since no art of human nomenclature can make statistics 


his heart ; for if he find it not there, in vain will he find it in all the 


world besides,” 
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religious. We cannot too highly value the services which oe 
the shell renders to the nut that grows and ripens within 
its shelter. But if one should spend his time in gathering 
nut-shells, quite indifferent as to whether there was any nut 
inside or not, he would be exactly like some very active 
“religious” workers of to-day. One is indeed sometimes 
disposed to think that the enormous growth of religious 
agencies and organizations in the present age must be a 
bitter disappointment to the Lord of the Harvest—for 
there is no corresponding increase of inward religion. 
Increase there may be; but nothing commensurate with 
the immense expansion of machinery. There are indeed 
no outward and visible criteria of the true welfare of the 
Kingdom. There is a vast amount of action and reaction 
between the outward and visible, and the inward and 
invisible, but the one gives no direct clue to the other: 
and it is within, and out of sight, that the essential truth 
of the Kingdom is to be found. ia 


II. “The Kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
(Romans _ xiv, 17.) [That is a glorious saying, because 
itis so strong, so clear, so sweeping. It lays down a 
principle to which one may always appeal; it is a 
fundamental law of thé Kingdom which can never be 
abrogated, or shelved, or made of none effect by human 
explanations. } Exactly like the former saying of our Lord’s, 
it needs first to be balanced, and then (in this balanced 
state) to be reasserted, It is obvious that St. Paul himself 
had a good deal to say about meat and drink—from a 
purely Christian standpoint. It was not open to him to 
dismiss such topics from his religious teaching on the 
ground that the Kingdom was purely spiritual. He goes 
so far as to intimate that it might be a Christian duty 
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to abstain all one’s life from eating flesh or drinking wine, 
if either of these things were an occasion of falling to 
one’s fellow-Christians. Elsewhere he shows very scant 
respect for the arguments of those Corinthian Christians 
who pushed his own teaching to an extreme. “The 
Kingdom of God,” they said, “is within us, as our 
Lord taught: it is not meat or drink, as the Apostle 
has told us: this outward separateness of Christians in 
matters of no vital importance is a blunder: it has done 
great harm to Christianity by bringing us into suspicion, 
and has caused us to be plausibly accused of an anti- 
social superstition: we will retain all our Christian 
sentiments and principles—but we will accept invitations 
to feasts held in heathen temples.” So argued, so acted, 
many of the Christians in Corinth. It may be said 
without offence that the vast majority of British Christians, 
under similar circumstances, would take the same line, 
A good dinner is never to be despised. And surely a 
man may have his own religion, and yet sit down to 
meat with Mohammedans or heathens of any possible 
kind, if they know how to behave decently. If the 
“weak brother” were objected, the reply would not be 
favourable to the weak brother or to his pretensions to 
interfere with our liberty. It is not necessary to condemn 
this attitude, although it is natural to regard it with some 
apprehension. It is permissible to think that St. Paul 
was convinced that zx this particular instance the action 
of the Corinthian Christians was injudicious and unfortu- 
nate. In this conviction he wrote to them with his usual 
earnestness, and strength of speech. It does not follow 
that he would have applied the same line of argument 
to another case which on the face of it might appear 
very similar. He would not, ¢g., have approved the 
severity of Tertullian, who thought it a sinful paltering 
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with idolatry for Christians to decorate their front doors 
with laurels in honour of the Emperor’s birthday. For 
the heathens, it appeared, associated this practice with 
certain idolatrous beliefs and intentions. Clearly, these 
questions belong to that wide borderland where we have 
to reconcile the claims of Christian principles which are 
not coincident but complemental. No Divine regulation 
has surveyed the watershed, or laid down the exact 
frontier: it is left to common sense and piety to decide 
in each particular case. Even)St. Paul could do no more 
than bring his own piety and common sense to bear 
upon the special questions of zs day: and even he 
cannot free us from the obligation to use ours in the 
questions of owr day. Still, we cannot forget how he 
wrote to the Corinthians that “thus sinning against the 
brethren, and wounding their conscience” they sinned 
“ against Christ.” Nay, he left it at least an open question 
whether it was not a direct sin against God. ‘Do we 
provoke the Lord to jealousy?” he cried; “are we 
stronger than He?” In other words, “are we so sure 
of ourselves that we can afford to sail so near the wind, 
and to do things in the name of Christian liberty which 
look perilously like playing with idolatry?” Certain it 
is thatfas Christians we can never eat or drink without 
some distinct reference to Christ, and to our position as 
His servants and soldiers. But then, apart from these 
considerations of the moral effect it may have upon our- 
selves or others, there is not anything religious about 
eating or drinking. It is absolutely indifferent; and all 
the Church regulations or Church censures in the world 
cannot make it otherwise. In all ages people have had 
very strong ideas on the subject of eating and drinking, 
some of them sensible enough, and some very foolish: 
but from the point of view of the Kingdom they are. 
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equally valueless. To put it quite simply (and sometimes 
it is well to use great plainness of speech) God does not 
care in the very least what or when or how we eat or 
drink, so as we do not damage ourselves or others. And 
He cannot be made to care, and therefore 7# cannot be 
made to matter.| All the old distinctions between meats 
were abolished for ever, when our Lord laid down the 
irrevocable principle of “indifference” in St. Mark vii. 
14-20. ‘This He said, making all meats clean.” But 
the case which best illustrates our saying is that of the 
“disciplinary” decree about meats made by the Council 
of Jerusalem (Acts xv. 29). That decree has never been 
revoked, and therefore there are Christians (of a careful 
and punctilious disposition) who regard it as binding still. 
They point out very truly that not only had it the highest 
conceivable authority, human and Divine, at the time: 
not only is it recorded in Holy Writ: not only has it 
never been revoked; but in respect of “fornication” it 
is certainly irrevocable, and there is no distinction made 
between this part of the decree and that which concerns 
meats. Yet the common sense of the Christian folk has 
long ago made it clear to them that (apart from sanitary 
considerations) there is no reason at all why we should 
abstain from things strangled or from blood. Also it is 
clear that if 2 certain cases we should abstain from things 
offered to idols it would be out of consideration for other 
people, and not because of this decree. Even St. Paul 
told his converts they might buy anything exposed for 
sale, without asking any questions. Now on what ground 
do we justify this? Simply on the ground that the 
Kingdom is not meat and drink, and therefore no man 
may judge us in meat or in drink, and therefore the 
Church itself cannot lay down any Aermanent rule about 
meat or drink, It would be witra vires, because it would 
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contradict our Lord’s principle of “indifference.” Only 
to meet a present emergency, and for present edification, 
may the Church lay down rules about food; and as fast 
as the special circumstances change, these rules become 
obsolete. They need no revoking; they fade away of 
themselves, because they are only upheld by some stress 
of necessity, or some present demand of charity, against 
the fundamental and permanent law of “indifference.” 
All rules of fasting must ultimately fall under the same 
head. It is certainly within the power of the Church 
to make rules of fasting; but these require to be con- 
tinually revived and re-enacted either by the express voice 
of the Church or by the general consensus of her children. 
Otherwise they too fade away, and lose their binding 
power. We cannot make it otherwise, because the nature 
of the case does not permit of anything more permanent. 
The Kingdom of God zs righteousness and peace and 
joy—and therefore it excludes the sins of the flesh for 
ever. It zs mof meat and drink—and therefore it can 
only allow of rules for present edification in respect of 
eating or drinking or fasting. 


III. “It is hard for a rich man to enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven” (St. Matt. xix. 23). To which He added 
the tremendously strong assertion that it was easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God. Of course we 
have nothing to do here with that imaginary gate called 
“the needle’s eye” through which no camel could pass 
without being unloaded. That gate is a product (and 
a monument) of Western stupidity in dealing with our 
Lord’s words.! It was simply a very ordinary proverbial 
saying to express what we should call “perfectly im- 

1 See WRIGHT'S Some New Testament Problems, pp. 125-133. 
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possible.” It is obvious that what is “ perfectly impossible” 
in the common mind and speech of men, does in fact 
often come to pass.. Much more in the Kingdom, where 
miracles are always happening. The real difficulty with 
us is not in the strength of our Lord’s language, but in the . 
assertion which He made. We cannot honestly say that 
being rich is any particular hindrance to a man’s private 
religion. It exposes him, no doubt, to some temptations ; 
but it saves him from others. It does not seem possible 
to believe that this saying expresses a permanent feature 
of the Kingdom if we treat entering into the Kingdom 
as equivalent to being “saved,” or being justified by faith. 
It is universally taught at any rate that a rich man may 
be a good Christian, and die in the Lord, without devoting 
more than a small percentage of his wealth to good works. 
It is certain that rich men very often wish to enter. the 
Kingdom, and not infrequently lead exemplary lives. It 
would seem very harsh to assert that their Christianity 
has no reality about it, and will avail them nought. Yet 
here is our Lord’s saying, which appears to contradict 
this testimony of experience. It is a great perplexity. 
There is however one sense of the words in which they 
have been abundantly confirmed (and unexpectedly too) 
by the history of the Kingdom. There is no reason that 
we can see why a rich man should not enter the Kingdom 
as a believer just as well as a poor man: and in fact he 
does. But as long as the world lasts he will never enter 
the Kingdom as a fellow labourer with God. It may 
sound startling, but it is nevertheless true that the posses- 
sion of riches is an absolute disqualification for success 
in the ministry of the Gospel. The enormous majority 
of mankind are poor, To the poor the Gospel is preached, 
Between the poor and the rich there is a great gulf fixed 
which the best intentions, the most kindly feelings, cannot 
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pass for religious purposes. The poor are quite accessible 
to the gifts of the rich, and in certain ways amenable to 
their counsel and influence—but not in religion. In this 
they will in fact only listen to their brethren who know 
by experience their sorrows, their wants, their weakness, 
who share the narrowness and sadness of their lot; not 
to those who stand afar off and try to get at them with 
good words from their vantage ground of comfort and 
luxury. Many things tend to conceal this great truth from 
our eyes—but it zs a truth. All religious history bears 
it out. The Incarnation itself meant that our Lord 
emptied Himself of all His own proper glories and 
immunities and prerogatives, and put Himself down on 
a level (as far as outward things were concerned) with the 
poor of the flock, with the mass of the people. They 
would not have listened to Him as they did if He had 
lived in a fine house, attended by many servants, and 
surrounded by unusual comforts. Perhaps His poverty 
has .been exaggerated in popular teaching. That does 
not alter the fact that He threw in His lot unequivocally 
with the poor, as distinguished from the rich. And it 
does seem strange that those whose great desire is to 
preach the religion of the Incarnation should have failed 
to grasp its most obvious lesson. To become poor—in 
other words to forego all the comforts and indulgences 
which belong to the well-to-do classes—is an essential 
condition for acquiring spiritual influence over the mass 
of men. This was true of our Lord, was true of the 
Apostles, was true of the early and the medizval Christian 
missionaries, was true of the Friars, was true of the Ana- 
baptist teachers, is true of the Salvation Army. The 
rich man may have influence in the world (though even 
there far less than is supposed): he may have influence 
in the Church, regarded as an outward and visible organi- 
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zation; but in the Kingdom of Heaven, regarded as the 
Empire of Christ over men’s hearts and lives, he has 
next to none; the mere fact of his being rich for ever 
debars him from getting close to his fellow men and 
speaking to their hearts. “To the poor the Gospel is 
preached,” our Lord declared ; and He might have added 
(for He left it in no manner of doubt) “by the poor.” 
As far as one’s own salvation is concerned voluntary 
poverty seems to be a counsel of perfection in the King- 
dom; but as far as other people’s is concerned, it is a 
condition precedent. It may be that this is what our 
Lord chiefly had in view in those extremely strong sayings 
of His about the unfortunate results of being rich. For 
did He not habitually regard men, not merely as having 
souls to be saved, but as having gifts and capacities to 
be used in His service? 


IV. “Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein” 
(St. Mark x. 15). We have already considered the saying 
that “of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” We have 
found it the only really available Scriptural argument for 
the baptism of infants. Other arguments there are, of 
course, but they are either indirect and precarious, or 
else they are neutralized by other considerations of a 
similar character and scope. But this one seems over- 
whelming. If infants are so dear to our Lord; if the 
Kingdom of Heaven is exactly suited for them, and they 
for it; how is it possible to refuse them baptism? The 
visible Church is not indeed the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but it corresponds to it—and the more closely it corres- 
ponds the better. How should we exclude from the 
visible Church those who are freely welcomed to the 
Kingdom? No means of admission to the Church has 
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ever been known but baptism. Granted all the difficulties ; 
granted that in other respects the argument is indecisive ; 
our Lord’s words about the children and the Kingdom 
will always settle the question for the great mass of 
Christians. ? 

But it is not the privileges of the children, but the 
character of the Kingdom, which we have now to consider. 
What was it which appeared to our Lord so admirable and 
sO necessary in the childlike mind that He barred the 
Kingdom to any other? It could not have been. the 
innocency of childhood—which is to us so great a part of 
its charm—because He flung the gates of the Kingdom 
wide open to the penitent. If we think of simplicity, of 
guilelessness, of openness, we shail no doubt have got 
somewhere near the point we want to reach. In doing 
this we recognize instantaneously a type of character which 
is difficult—if not impossible—to cultivate. No one ever 
exhorted other people to have this childlike mind. He 
might as well urge upon them to have blue eyes. Doubt- 
less if you have it, it is charming ; but if not, what can you 
do? All men and all nations—and, to a great extent, all 
ages—have the defects of their virtues. The virtues of 
modern, civilized, Western life are many and great and 
admirable: but the defects which go along with them are 
(generally speaking) fatal to anything childlike. We are 
much more likely to meet with ¢4zs in a backward and 
unsuccessful community. This is part of that general 
balance of advantage which is no doubt so much more of 
a fact than we are willing to admit. We are filled with 
pity and horror when we think of the evil conditions under 
which other people in other lands (or even our own) have 
had to spend their lives, or have to now. Yet in some 
ways their manner of life has been more conducive to the 
traits and tempers loved of Christ. This childlike temper, 
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e.g. Which is so rare among the most representative classes 
of our own people, is declared to be necessary for entrance 
into the Kingdom. Nothing at any rate which contradicts 
it can permanently remain in the Kingdom. It is an 
essential element in personal religion. There is therefore 
nothing more to be said save that this declaration of our 
Lord’s, like that other one about the rich man, is very 
disquieting. Over against our modern life stands our Lord 
in an attitude of sternness which is distinctly embarrassing. 
We do so want to be on good terms with everybody, and 
especially with Him. Moreover He has been always repre- 
sented to us in such a gracious and attractive light. It 
has been a foregone conclusion with us that amongst the 
enormous advantages of our modern life was this,—that we 
were at perfect liberty without let or hindrance to serve 
Him in a quiet and sensible way. Now it appears that 
however attractive He is to us, our modern life is not at all 
attractive to Him. He looks upon it coldly: speaks of it 
almost harshly. The evils of His own age, which He for 
the most part took for granted, have very largely dis- 
appeared. But the virtues which He demanded, on which 
He insisted with so great emphasis, are exactly those which 
seem to flourish least in our own age and land. It is— 
when one is willing to lay all pretences aside and-to look it 
fairly in the face—very disquieting. One can only conclude 
that our Lord never intended it to be anything else. 

It is not of course pretended that these are all the 
sayings about the Kingdom which need to be carefully 
considered. Far from it. But they are perhaps the ones 
of most outstanding importance. They declare funda- 
mental truths which men are constantly engaged in 
explaining away, constantly tempted to ignore. Neverthe- 
less they remain, and will always have to be reckoned 
with. No ingenuity of argument or deduction, no seeming 
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cogericy of clearness in the great art of putting things, can 
ever make any part of our Lord’s teaching about the 
Kingdom less infallibly true. These principles—like the 
law of the Medes and Persians, but for an infinitely better 
reason—cannot be changed. 


EXCURSUS II. 


ON SUFFERING AS A NOTE OF THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN 


HAT suffering zs in a very marked degree characteristic 

of the Kingdom is of course a fact which lies beyond 
dispute. When the first missionaries impressed it upon 
their converts “that through many tribulations we must 
enter into the Kingdom of God,” they did but re-echo and 
reinforce out of their own actual experience the repeated 
declarations of our Lord. ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation” was not an isolated warning: He had uni- 
formly asserted, or assumed, the same thing. The life-long 
experience of the Apostles left no doubt upon their minds 
that the law of suffering was general and permanent. “All 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer perse- 
cution,” says St. Paul in his latest writing; and he betrays 
no consciousness of the tremendously sweeping and 
unqualified character of the assertion. Similarly St. John 
at a still later date writes to his fellow Christians as their 
brother and companion “in the tribulation and Kingdom 
and patience which are in Jesus.” Nothing could be more 
simply effective than the position of the “Kingdom” in 
this sentence. It is identified by the mere arrangement 
of the words with persecution from without, with patient 
endurance from within. It is one of the unsolved problems 
of Christianity how this unhesitating expectation came to 
be falsified in fact, and why (since it was to be falsified) 
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it was permitted to express itself so strongly in Holy 
Scripture. People gloss over the difficulty by pointing 
out that all who wish to be good and consistent Christians 
must be prepared to meet with annoyance and ridicule, 
and even some measure of petty persecution. They ignore 
the fact that these things are obviously of the persecutions 
or the tribulations spoken of in Scripture, and that even 
these are escaped by a.very large proportion of Christians. 
A man who is determined to be honest and to act upon his 
principles will have to pay a certain price whatever his 
religion (or want of religion) may be. Qua Christian, 
however, it does not seem that he really has anything to 
suffer — except of course in the Turkish Empire, and in 
a. few other dark places of the earth. St. Paul therefore 
was mistaken, or at any rate he gave a more unlimited 
and unqualified expression to his conviction than the event 
has justified. The vast majority of Christian people may 
live as close to the teaching of their Master as they please 
—or as they find otherwise possible — without incurring 
any particular ill-will, or suffering any persecution worth 
speaking of. 

But what is chiefly of importance from our present point 
of view is this, that the future glories and heavenly rewards 
of the Kingdom are uniformly connected in ‘Scripture with 
the endurance of persecution and tribulation in this life. 
Take such a favourite and familiar passage as the latter half 
of the seventh chapter of the Revelation. What comfort, 
what joy, what a blessed foretaste of good things to come 
has not that passage afforded to Christian people! How 
the words set themselves to music, the most tender, the 
most moving, the most triumphant too! The music 
which has died upon the ear in some cathedral church 
in cadences of incomparable sweetness, lives for ever in 
the soul. And always it repeats itself, with a sudden thrill 
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of great joy, when life is weary, and the heart is sick and 
sore. ‘They shall hunger no more . . . neither thirst any 
more... neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat . . . the Lamb which is in the midst of the Throne 
shall feed them . . . shall lead them unto living fountains 
of water . .. God shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes.” By how many dying beds have we read these 
words, and dying lips have moved responsive to them, and 
faded eyes have shone for a moment with the new light of 
that hope which is full of immortality. Does it not seem 
cruel, intolerable, to suggest to these good and gentle souls, 
whose hope is in Christ, that they have no right whatever 
to these words? Yet what can we say, honestly? “These 
are they which came out of the great tribulation.” That is 
what the “Elder” told St. John, and it is impossible for 
us to dispute it. If he did not know, no one else could. 
It is equally impossible to pretend that the good people 
whose dying hours are soothed to-day with these Scriptures 
have come out of the great tribulation. As a rule they 
have had no tribulation worth speaking of, and certainly 
not that of which the Elder spake. They have washed 
their robes (mystically) in the blood of the Lamb. Be it 
so. But as they have not come through the great tribu- 
lation, it is sheer dishonesty to affect that the vision 
pertains to them. No doubt “sheer dishonesty” is a hard 
expression to use: but the use of it is justified. We have 
got into the habit, and the habit has become inveterate 
and universal, of taking Scriptures which apply only to 
martyrs and appropriating them to all Christians who have 
lived decent lives or died anything like edifying deaths. 
It is no doubt very agreeable, very consolatory, but it is 
dishonest. 

It may seem an extreme thing to say, but it is not far 
from the truth, that in the whole New Testament there 
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is no intimation of the future destiny of those believers 
who have not suffered for and with their Lord, ze. of the 
vast majority of Christians nowadays. They will of course 
be “saved”—for “whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.” But we are not told any- 
thing about their state. “If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with Him” is the law which is always expressed or implied 
in all New Testament references to the glory which shall 
be revealed. ‘No cross, no crown” expresses well enough 
this law, which is yet so strangely ignored. For countless 
Christian people look to be crowned, who have never had 
any cross to bear. Perhaps they have regarded the 
common ills of life—such as they would have had in 
any case to bear—as their cross. But there is no 
authority for this in the New Testament. It is every- 
where represented that our Lord’s disciples would meet 
with trial and suffering peculiar to themselves; and the 
patient endurance of such trial and suffering is made the 
basis and condition of their heavenly reward. Most of 
all, of course, is this the case in that strange book of 
Revelation, whence we draw almost all our pictures and 
our popular ideas of Heaven. It is emphatically a book 
of martyrs. It is penetrated through and through with 
the pungent reek from those living torches in the gardens 
of Nero. Whatever doubts exist about the date of the 
Apocalypse, the internal evidence is overwhelming that 
it is dominated by the fiendish cruelty of Nero; by the 
loathing which he inspired as the arch-persecutor of 
Christians; by the mingled intensity of horror, of pity, 
of love, of triumph, with which the author contemplated 
the awful sufferings—so awful, and yet so glorious—of 
those Christians. It is quite possible that all this intensity 
of feeling came back to him (in some state of “ecstasy” 
perhaps) long after, in the isle of Patmos. But anyhow 
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it is the horror of Nero that broods like a foul and 
darksome mist over the book of the Revelation Upon 
the upper surface of that cloud, ugly and angry as it 
is in itself, the Light of God plays with effects most 
beautiful, most ravishing. Out of the rainbow hues which 
the inspired writer there beholds he paints the scenery 
of that Heaven to which his fellow-sufferers have gone. 
It is the martyrs’ Heaven, and they whom we see in 
that happy place have come out of “the fiery trial,” “the 
great tribulation.” If any others are there, no mention 
is made of them. Most distinctly is this the case with 
that phase of the Kingdom, commonly spoken of as 
the Millennium, which is declared unto us in Rev. xx. 4-6. 
There seems no good reason for refusing to accept that 
declaration literally, according to the common belief of 
the earliest Christian ages. But there is every reason for 
refusing to accept the current teaching about the Millen- 
nium which finds favour with many excellent people 
to-day. That teaching insists (quite fairly) on the literal 
acceptation of the reigning with Christ, and for a thousand 
years. But it deliberately and flatly ignores the limitation 
expressed—and expressed as clearly as words can do it— 
in the crucial word “beheaded.” The word itself is a 
peculiar one which St. John perhaps coined —just as 
“guillotined” and (quite recently) ‘“macheted” have been 
‘coined—to signify death by a certain instrument of death. 
It does not appear at all likely that anyone was actually 
killed with the old Roman “axe” (the word here used) 
in the Apostles’ days. Certainly the Neronian martyrs 
were not, as a rule. But the “axe” was the symbol of 
the ‘“‘terrors of the law”—the law of the Roman state— 
and the horror of the situation for the Christians was this, 
that however they were slain, by the fiendish ingenuity 
of the Emperor, or by the brutal violence of the mob, 
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they were still regarded and represented as social outlaws, 
as public enemies, as under the ban and the wrath of 
that State which was fast absorbing into itself all the 
powers and dignities of heaven as well as of earth. The 
deified State, represented by the “divine” Cesar, held 
the “axe” of the old Republic for ever suspended over 
the necks of the accursed Nazarenes. However therefore 
they perished in fact, in theory they were ‘‘ beheaded,” and 
St. John accurately represents the case by using the word 
here. There is reason then for extending the Millennial 
reign to all the martyrs. There is no reason, but an 
impudent determination to make what you please of the 
Word of God, for extending it to amiable and easy-going 
people who have never suffered anything at all for the King- 
dom of Heaven’s sake. It is not very reverent to dismiss 
the vision as being without assignable meaning. But it is 
much more irreverent to pretend to accept it as it stands, 
_ and then to alter its terms in favour of ourselves. St. John 
contemplated the souls of the martyrs—of those who 
actually died for professing a religion forbidden by the 
Roman State—and he contemplated nobody else. It is 
not possible (unless the Apostle was strangely deceived 
or used extremely misleading language) for any Christian 
of the present generation to share in the first resurrection. 
He cannot be beheaded for the testimony of Jesus (unless 
possibly he be an Armenian); he cannot make himself a 
public enemy by refusing to share the rites or to accept 
the certificates of an established idolatry. 

That is no doubt an extreme instance of the way in 
which good people will play fast and loose with the 
sayings and promises of Scripture. But the practice itself 
is widespread and deep-rooted. It is necessary to revise 
all that we have so easily accepted about the future state 
of the saved, as well as of the lost. In both cases we 
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have been far too ready to accept definite conclusions, 
and then to fortify them with passages of Scripture which 
do not really apply. That the future state of all who 
with any sincerity “call upon the name of the Lord” 
and “believe in the Lord Jesus Christ” will be safe and 
happy, we need not for a moment doubt. But there is 
extremely little said about tt in the New Testament. All 
the great and glowing promises are for the martyrs, or 
at least for such as have really suffered for and with 
Christ. Our Lord Himself, it may be said, and the sacred 
writers, do not contemplate any alternative to suffering— 
except apostacy. Apparently it is so. But it leaves us 
without information regarding the future of those whose 
Christianity costs them nothing. To claim for them the 
glories and rewards of sufferers and martyrs is in the 
highest degree precarious, 


EXCURSUS III. 


ON THE DESTINY OF THE LOST 


HIS is a subject which is only negatively connected 

with the Kingdom of Heaven. We might omit 
it altogether; and in view of the apparent hopelessness 
of making anything of it, it might seem best to do so. 
But no one who believes in the Kingdom of Heaven 
as representing God’s eternal purposes for His human 
children can put away the question whether it is to 
exclude, finally and absolutely, a more or less large 
proportion of the human race. In all things which imply 
struggle, effort, failure—as the Kingdom in our Lord’s 
teaching undoubtedly does—we are forced to ask ourselves 
what is to be done with those that fail. We see at once 
that difficulty is not only the test but the condition of 
excellence—human nature being what it is. But we see 
as Clearly that difficulty involves defeat of many (we being 
what we are), and that the glorious result is inevitably 
purchased at a great price. It is quite open to us to 
repudiate the common idea that this life of ours was 
intended to be “a probation”—as though God employed 
Himself in putting His children through a series of tests 
just to see whether they could stand them or not. It 
is quite open to us to insist that life is “an education” 
of which the sole purpose and intention is training for 
something higher. That does not alter the fact that a 
countless multitude of people break down under the 
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educational process, and are morally the worse for it. 
It must be the merest affectation to deny that Judas 
was only one of very many of whom we are bound to 
say that it is a great pity they were ever born. In saying 
that we do not prejudge their fate: we have in fact 
nothing to do with it: we know what they ave, how 
degraded, how malignant, how justly called devils and 
children of the devil by our Lord Himself and His 
Apostles: and in view of what they ave, we are compelled 
to regret that they were ever born. It is indeed possible 
to regard mankind at large with complacency. It is only 
possible however on two conditions: first, that exceptional 
advantages of circumstance place us beyond the reach 
of human injustice or cruelty: second, that we do not 
concern ourselves with the moral character of individuals. 
These conditions are not recognized in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and therefore from the point of view of the 
Kingdom we are compelled to see things in a light which 
is always serious and often sombre. We are forced sooner 
or later to contemplate the destiny of those who fail, 
morally. How many they are, what proportion they bear 
to the others, is a matter so obscure that it is useless 
to enquire into it. No doubt many sayings of our Lord 
would lead us to the saddest of conclusions if we took 
them by themselves. On the other hand, what may be 
called “official” opinion in the Church has been as a 
rule optimistic. The obvious fact is that there are very 
strong reasons, very grave considerations, to be urged on 
either side. Practically, it depends upon the general bent 
and complexion of a man’s mind which set of considera- 
tions appeals to him most and therefore determines his 
conclusion—if indeed he ever comes to any. It is enough 
to say that a possibility, and something more than a 
possibility, of failure is contemplated throughout the New 
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Testament. There will be those who are justly spoken 
of as “lost”: what is to become of them? The answer 
to this question, which we find ourselves entirely unable 
to put away from us, has seemed very simple to the great 
majority of Christian folk. They have taken our Lord’s 
language concerning the lost quite literally and it has 
left them no room for uncertainty. There is no doubt 
whatever that He habitually depicted their fate in the 
gloomiest colours possible, and in language deliberately 
designed to arouse the most poignant feelings of sorrow 
and of horror. Whatever else is false, the complacency 
with which the fate of the wicked is regarded by very 
many Christians is clearly false, because it is totally in- 
consistent with the ¢oze in which our Lord habitually 
spoke. Unless the fate of the lost were (within His 
knowledge of it) a very frightful one, He could not have 
used the sort of language about it which He did use, 
But.on the other hand we have found the gravest reasons 
for hesitating to take our Lord’s language literally. We 
perceive that He habitually employed picture language, 
and that every attempt to read that language as if it 
were the ordinary prose of modern and Western life leads 
straight into confusion and error. The element of picture 
and parable in His teaching is constantly turning out to 
be more extensive than we had supposed. Even such 
a parable as that of the sheep and goats—which has 
always been treated as a plain declaration of what is going 
to happen—proves to be a parable throughout. As a 
picture of Judgment to come it stands no doubt in a 
certain relation to the facts as they shall be—but what 
the relation is no man can say. As the parable stands 
the “wicked” are absolutely identified with those that 
fail to show kindness to the necessitous; No such 
identification is possible in real life, or ever will be. 
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We are obliged to conclude that we have here a glorifi- 
cation of “love” as the greatest of Christian virtues—a 
glorification which owes its peculiar form to the choice 
(or necessity) which did in fact impel our Lord ever to 
speak to the world in parables. According to His real 
meaning it was not ‘the wicked” who were to go into 
everlasting fire, but the want of charity which ruins so 
many characters admirable enough in some other ways. 
When theologians assume that “the cursed” of St. Matthew 
XXV. 41 are the same people whom they habitually speak 
of as “the lost” or “the wicked,” they do disgraceful 
violence to our Lord’s teaching. If we began to divide 
mankind—as our Lord does here—into those who show 
kindness and those who do not, we should get two sets 
of people indeed, but two sets which no theologian on 
earth would ever recognize as representing the saved and 
the lost. It is therefore quite illegitimate to press such 
a text as St. Matthew xxv. 46 as asserting the eternity 
of punishment. Those who treat the Bible mechanically 
as a repertory of texts will continue to quote it in this 
sense—but it will remain utterly unconvincing for those 
who have considered with reverence and intelligence our 
Lord’s methods of teaching. He never spoke of the 
destiny of the lost except in picture language, evidently 
intended to produce the strongest impression of fear and 
sorrow on our minds, but as evidently mo¢ intended to 
be turned into dogmatic assertions. On this dread 
subject the whole effect of His teaching is gloomy in 
the extreme; but it is not definite, and cannot be made 
so by any possible ingenuity in the marshalling and 
handling of texts. 
' Against the language of our Lord is often pitted the 
language of St. Paul in a few well-known places where he 
glories in the expectation of a final restoration of all in- 
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telligent beings to their proper place in that great order of 
things of which Christ is the Head, and Christ the bond of 
union. Of this language also we must say that it is too 
rhetorical to be forced into the rigid form of dogmatic 
assertion. It points of course to a certain and glorious 
truth ; but that truth is not so definite in all its outlines 
that we can assert it to be incompatible with final and 
irretrievable loss for some. Rather we remember that it is 
entirely the way of the sacred writers, and notably of our 
Lord, to take up some important truth and to insist upon it 
as if it were the only truth in existence—whereas in fact it 
is only one of two or more complemental truths which 
profoundly limit and modify one another. No ‘“reconcilia- 
tion” of these complemental truths is ever attempted, and 
generally speaking it is impossible. It lies beyond the 
reach of the human intellect and is as inaccessible as it is 
certain. All we can do is so to accept each as not to deny 
the others. To be consistent, to be logical, would be to 
involve oneself in the most frightful errors, and to commit 
oneself to the most impossible conclusions. Even in the 
metaphysic of the schools, if we persist in running our 
thoughts to earth, we come continually to a point where we 
must take one of two roads, and each of them leads to a 
blank absurdity. Much more in heavenly things, into 
which there enters constantly the eternal and divine, the 
attempt to build up logically consistent systems is beset 
with dangers. The truths presented to us with so much 
ardour of conviction, with such a vivid picturesqueness of 
illustration, are most certain and most necessary each in 
its own place; but as for harmonizing them one with 
another, that is only partially within our powers. In 
religion, as in philosophy, we are constantly confronted 
with alternative assertions, neither of which is tenable, yet 
both of which can be shown to be certain. If our Lord 
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chose to teach in this way, it was because He had respect 
at once to the limitations of our minds and the needs of 
our souls. For practical purposes we need to grasp clearly 
and strongly the various truths which lie nearest to us, 
which are to influence our doings and shape our characters. 
With the ultimate synthesis of these truths He did not 
concern Himself; and if we concern ourselves, it must be 
with the greatest modesty and caution, and with a pro- 
found distrust of the short and easy methods of ordinary 
argument and reasoning. 

So far, then, we have only reached this negative con- 
clusion, that an examination of texts leads to no certain 
results upon the subject of the destiny of the wicked. All 
we can say is that the picture-language used by our Lord 
leaves the most gloomy impression upon our minds—an 
impression which is only faintly relieved by the “uni- 
versalism” of certain passages in St. Paul’s Epistles. But 
it is idle to suppose that men’s convictions on such a 
subject will be formed by consideration of texts only. 
Behind all texts, and all teachings of Scripture, lie two 
things—the revealed character of God, and the revealed 
character of man. The ultimate issues of life and death, 
in their nature, intensity, and duration, must be decided by 
these. It is impossible to leave them out of sight—and 
yet it is difficult to introduce them without their lending 
themselves to wild and sweeping assertions which have no 
value. If we are to do any good at all we must be 
constantly on our guard against this danger. 

Let us see first what the revealed character of man has 
to say to the doctrine of eternal punishment. We might 
have expected that since man was obviously made to be 
happy his whole nature would cry out against such a 
doctrine. But it is not so. For what we are most 
universally conscious of is the fact of our free will, the 
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fact that for all permanent purposes we make ourselves 
what we are. That all men go to their “own place,” that 
we shall reap just what we have sown, that we shall receive 
the things done in the flesh, whether good or bad—all this 
teaching of the New Testament commends itself absolutely 
to the general conscience. It may be confused with much 
talk about circumstance, temptation, heredity: and men 
expect that such things (whatever they are worth) will be 
allowed for: but they are profoundly convinced that they 
are free agents, and that they are themselves the architects 
and arbiters of their own future destinies. If this faith 
cannot be logically reconciled with the Omnipotence or 
Predestination of God, or with our own absolute de- 
pendence upon His free grace for anything good, that 
does not trouble us. A truth is not less true because it 
cannot be logically reconciled with others. And this truth 
of man’s free will, and free choice, is so continually present 
in Scripture as the tacitly assumed basis upon which God’s 
dealings with man, and God’s sayings to man, are founded, 
that the two must stand or fall together. If man is not 
free, if he does not hold (as it were) his future in his own 
hands, it is not worth while to give another thought to the 
Scripture or to religion. But man’s freedom of choice, 
taken by itself, makes for the irretrievable character of his 
loss, if he is lost at all. All experience points to the con- 
clusion that what we designedly fling away or deliberately 
forfeit we can never have again. Seldom indeed is a 
second chance given to us in adult life. Moreover, since 
it is a question not of what we shall Zave, but of what we 
shall de, it is clear that the matter cannot be settled for us 
—not even by God Himself. It is not necessary to enquire 
whether He cow/d make a bad man good in spite of himself; 
it is enough to say that He will not. But if a man will not 
seek God or do good while he is here, what possible reason 
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is there for supposing he will do so anywhere else? The 
discipline of suffering may be brought to bear upon him 
with more severity certainly. But on the one hand that 
would easily become a form of compulsion—which can- 
not be contemplated: and on the other the bitterest 
sufferings here have often no good effect at all upon the 
sufferers. Anyhow, if we agree that things will somehow 
be so arranged for the wicked that they will all become 
good sooner or later, we seem necessarily to impart to this 
life an aspect of uselessness and unreality which is very 
hard to reconcile with the whole tone of Scripture, and 
with the atoning Death “under Pontius Pilate.” For that 
Death so emphatically belonged to this world and this life 
that, if the spiritual probation of man is to be extended 
indefinitely into other worlds and other lives, it would seem 
as if He must suffer in all those other worlds as well as 
this. And that was apparently one of the speculations of 
Origen, which so far has not recommended itself to the 
Christian people. Inasmuch then as men are so generally 
and so obstinately convinced of their own freedom and 
responsibility of choice, they will (however unwillingly) 
incline to believe that the consequences of a life wilfully 
evil must be unalterable and endless. Nature and human 
nature do emphatically bear out the statement that what a 
man has sown ¢ha¢ (and nothing else) he must reap : nor is 
there any reason to believe that even after this miserable 
experience he will want to sow anything else—except under 
compulsion. 

The only alternative seems.to be to suppose that God 
will go on making it easier and easier to do right, and 
more and more difficult to do wrong, until it reaches 
a point at which the human will is overmastered. With- 
out arguing the matter, it is enough to say that such a 
thought does not harmonize with our other thoughts 
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about God’s governance of the world: it seems altogether 
unworthy of Him. 

We have to do however with something more important 
even than human nature. We have to take God Himself 
into account. It is the great fault, the fatal weakness, 
of the most learned and painstaking investigations into 
this subject that they have left God out. In a book so 
able, and in some respects so fearless, as Principal Sal- 
mond’s Jmmortality the whole argument (as concerns our 
present topic) is vitiated by this extraordinary omission. 
Every text bearing upon the fate of the lost is discussed 
with learning and candour. About the fact that God is 
revealed in the New Testament as our Father not a 
word is said. It is apparently regarded as having no 
bearing upon the question. Yet the destinies of the 
lost must be as absolutely dependent upon the will of 
God as those of the saved. At every moment of the 
eternal future whatever any living creature suffers it must 
suffer by the deliberate counsel and decree of the Al- 
mighty—it must owe to Him from moment to moment 
the very ability to suffer. There would be no difficulty 
in this thought if He were such a God as the Moslems 
acknowledge, in whom love and mercy are strictly (and 
indeed narrowly) limited and subordinate qualities. The 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is revealed 
to us as a God of love, as a God who Zs love, as our 
Father too. Our Lord teaches us to argue with all 
boldness and confidence from what we are as fathers 
to what God is as Father. He teaches us to scout the 
notion that we could be more kind, more tender-hearted, 
towards our children than He is towards us. ‘“ How much 
more” is the law of what we may expect from His fatherly 
goodness. It appears indeed that whatever love a father 
has for his children is only a derivative from, a reflexion 
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of, the love of the Eternal Father for us. From Him 
“every family” —every collection of human beings in 
which a father’s influence and a father’s love has any 
place—gets its name in heaven and earth. In other 
words, God is not revealed as Father because His relation 
to us bears a certain resemblance to the fatherly relation 
amongst ourselves. That is far below the truth. What- 
soever has any thought or character of fatherhood (or 
fatherliness) about it among men is a faint and feeble 
counterpart of the perfect and eternal Fatherhood of 
God. God’s Fatherhood is the original; every other, 
wheresoever it may be found, is only a copy. 

Since that is so—and that it zs so is the primary reve- 
lation of the New Testament, which must needs dominate 
every other—it must surely be the merest pedantry to 
affect to ignore it when we discuss the destiny of the 
lost. In speaking of the lost we are speaking of lost 
children, and of what they will endure by the will of 
their Father in Heaven. What does that fact involve? 
One thing it involves certainly and absolutely, viz., that 
God will never cease to love (as only He can love) every 
soul which He has created in His own image and likeness. 
On this point no good person ought to have the smallest 
doubt, because his own heart testifies with unhesitating 
assurance that it zs so. “If ye being evil”—is there any 
point in that argument? If there is—if it is legitimate 
at all—it renders it impossible to suppose that the Father 
who has loved such an one (prodigal though he were) up 
to the moment of his death, from that moment ceases to 
care for him. How could such a thought have entered 
into anyone’s mind? “Which of you,” surely our Saviour 
would say, “being a father could ever cease to love his 
own child, were that child ever so wicked, so obdurate, so 
lost?” Nor can anyone answer that simplest of appeals. 
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None of us could. Whatever else happened, whatever 
else might seem right and necessary, no father (worthy 
of the name) could ever cease to love son or daughter, 
present or absent, alive or dead. Wickedness does not 
kill love, although it may mingle with it indignation and 
abhorrence. Misery only adds to it a boundless pity. 
That is indeed fully recognized as far as this life is con- 
cerned. With the parable of the prodigal son, and its 
companion -stories, to help us, we preach most unre- 
strainedly the love of the Father towards all sinners up 
to the moment that they die. After that the love is 
supposed to change into hate, or at least into indifference. 
But why? Granted that their state then becomes fixed 
and unalterable, what has that to do with it? A father 
does not give up loving his prodigal son because that 
son has been sentenced to penal servitude for life. On 
the contrary, the very thought of his irremediable misery 
will add a greater tenderness of pity to his fatherly affec- 
tion. Even supposing the man could change, and grow 
weary of loving one unworthy, this is not possible with 
God. He zs love, and He cannot change. Our changes 
do not affect Him. No one has ever suggested that He 
loves us because we are good, or worthy of His regard, 
or likely to do Him credit. He loves us because He is 
love, and because He is our Father. There is absolutely 
nothing in the death of a sinner to make any difference 
to His love. If we were to estimate the love of- God 
by the popular conception of it, we should have to conclude 
that He only loved his children as long as there was a 
“chance” of their becoming accessible to His love and 
profiting by it. That would be below the level of man’s 
love. We do not cease to love the children who are 
(as far as we can see) hopelessly alienated, or even dead. 
As long as they are believed to exist, and to be in want 
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or darkness, we love them without respect to what may 
or may not be possible in the future. We must therefore 
utterly and finally reject the notion that God hates the 
lost, or regards them with indifference, or forgets them. 
There is a famous sermon, said to be one of the finest 
in the English language, which depicts the fate of a 
lost soul utterly forgotten of God. It is little better 
than a blasphemy to suggest that God can ever forget 
one of His own children whom He has called into 
existence, whom He has pursued so many years with 
a divine love and patience. Imagine the earthly father 
that could do this thing! For a long time he has kept 
his heart and his door open to this prodigal son: he 
has sent him messages of love and kindness: he has 
exhausted all methods to win him back. And then the 
son is cast into a dungeon without hope of release. “TI 
shall forget him,” says the father: and henceforth he 
eats, drinks, and is merry, and not a thought of the un- 
happy sufferer troubles his enjoyment by day, his rest 
by night. Can anyone believe that the love of God is 
so poor a thing as this, so much below the level of human 
love? 

What shall we say then of the wrath of God which is 
revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men—which abideth upon him that 
obeyeth not the Son? We may at least say this, that 
“the wrath of God” cannot possibly resemble that dark 
and disturbing passion of anger which is so familiar to 
ourselves, and which is directed against the individuals 
who have made us angry. That God in His holiness must 
of necessity be an adversary unto us as long as we do 
amiss is certain. And the hopeless contrariety in which 
the sinner finds himself as towards God, involving as it 
does the dreadful weight of the Divine displeasure, is 
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spoken of by a most natural figure of speech as “the 
wrath of God.” But it is nowhere suggested that God 7s 
wrath in the same sense that God 7s love. In an earthly 
father the keenest sense of right and wrong, the utmost 
detestation of iniquity, does not quench his love for his 
children, does not make it less. As he does not love his 
child for the reason that the child is good, so he does not 
cease to love him for the reason that he is evil. If we are 
to believe that God does not love the lost, we must give up 
the whole revelation of the Fatherhood of God as a thing 
which has no solid meaning and no real comfort in it. If 
on the other hand we believe our Lord teaching us to 
argue from our own hearts to His, we shall be certain that, 
whatever becomes of the lost, God will always love them 
and always (if we may say so reverently) do His best for 
them. 

As He 7s, unchangeably and essentially, love, He will 
be love on earth, love in Heaven, and not less love in 
hell. “If I go down to hell, thou art there also,” and if 
He is there, He will be Himself, He will be love, He will 
be the’ Father. However His manifestations of Himself 
may differ (for love is compatible with any degree of 
severity) He cannot be different Himself. Essentially and 
unchangeably He must be as much “love” towards the 
lowest soul in hell as towards the highest soul in Heaven— 
and that for ever, since there can be no variation with 
Him, neither shadow that is cast by turning. 

So much then we have gained which is positive and 
unalterable. God will always love these lost souls, for 
whom He gave His Son to die, and will always seek their 
good. There are not any vindictive punishments with 
Him. All that is an evil dream. The fate of the wicked 
may be one of unspeakable misery, it may have no end 
visible to the human eye—but the misery will be of their 
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own earning, not of His inflicting. The hell in which they 
find themselves will be the best place for them, and the 
least intolerable, they being what they are. The Father- 
hood of God, and the fact that He is love, make this 
certain. 

But while we can go so far—and it is an unspeakable 
relief to do so—we cannot go any further, There 
is a strong popular impression that since God loves us 
as a Father, He must be able and willing to make it all 
right for everybody. Why should anyone be unhappy 
under His sway of infinite love and power? Alas, a 
father’s love on earth can do little enough towards making 
his children happy. They take their destinies into their 
own hands, and (as often as not) make themselves miser- 
able. 

It is not easy to see how it can be the case, but to all 
appearance it zs the case, that the Almighty in imparting 
to us His own divine possession of moral freedom has tied 
His own hands as far as our happiness is concerned. We 
can only be happy, if good: whether we are good or not 
depends in great measure not on Him but on ourselves. 
It is true that theologians as a rule would demur to this 
statement. They feel bound to safeguard the absolute 
sovranty of God by some form of words which conceals 
the real issue. But the common sense of religion accepts 
the truth as we have stated it. It is the will of God that 
all men should be saved. Of course it is, for He is the 
Father of all. If all men are not in fact saved—if on the 
contrary very many are lost—-that is because it depends 
only partially upon the will of God. Very largely it 
depends upon our own will, and our own will is often 
enough not to be saved. It is not His love that is limited, 
but His power. ‘There is no other possible explanation of 
the facts, and this explanation of them is tacitly assumed 
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throughout the Bible; “why wz/7 ye die, O house of 
Israel?” 

It is useless therefore to suppose that because God is 
good, men need not fear the pains of hell. It is useless 
to deny that the sufferings of the lost may even be 
interminable. Those sufferings are penalties incurred, not 
punishments inflicted. Nothing but real and disinterested 
goodness can make a man fit for Heaven, and it is 
impossible to conceive how the lost are to attain to such 
goodness. It is not necessary to deny absolutely that 
they may: nor is it necessary to deny that the pity of 
God may put an end to their sufferings and their 
existence together. But there is no trace of either of 
these ideas in the New Testament, and they are hard to 
reconcile with what we know of human nature. We 
seem compelled to think of ourselves as indestructible— 
unless indeed we are to perish like the beasts. That 
which lives on after death must (we feel) live on for ever. 
It would almost seem as if the Almighty in bestowing 
the awful gift of moral freedom had also bestowed the 
not less awful gift of unending existence. These are of 
course only ideas, intuitions, speculations, having no 
warranty in reason or experience—but they cannot be 
ignored. 

The doctrine of annihilation will never find more 
than a lukewarm and hesitating acceptance even with 
those who might expect to profit from it most. That 
God should take the souls of the lost to pieces and 
use them up again in some other form is the dream of 
a poet; a dream which seems to stand out of any con- 
ceivable relation to human nature as we are conscious 
of it in ourselves, or as it stands revealed in Scripture. 
It is precisely the personality of the man, be he good or 
evil, which is for ever insisted on: a personality of which 
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he cannot rid himself and of which no power in heaven 
or on earth can rid him: a personality in virtue of which 
God Himself is bound to deal with him (in a certain 
sense) upon a footing of equality. For although He be 
omnipotent and we the creatures of His hand, yet will 
He respect our moral freedom, and respect also (we are 
obliged to think) our personal identity, so as not to destroy 
or confuse it even for our own good. 

Out of all these considerations there emerges therefore 
the one certain conviction that God will never cease to 
love the souls that are lost, will never fail to do His best 
for them. Nay, we may be sure that as He can never 
forget them in their misery, He must suffer with them 
as long as they suffer themselves. Every father’s heart 
tells him it must be so. This is itself an unspeakable 
consolation. It can no longer be said that the smoke 
of hell blackens the gates of Heaven. The love of God 
is vindicated: it is seen to be stronger than death, even 
the death of the soul. The whole aspect of the case is 
altered and cleared, as far as God is concerned. 

But on the other hand the outer darkness of which 
our Lord speaks is as dark as ever. Nothing can ever 
take away the effect of His words, or make them less 
suggestive of horror. Nor does what we know of human 
nature and what we are obliged to feel about ourselves 
give the least countenance to those pleasing anticipations 
which commend themselves to so many because they ave 
pleasing. 

The end of the matter is (as so often) an inability to 
come to any certain conclusion. There are reasons of 
the greatest weight which draw us in diametrically opposite 
directions. It would be easy to give ourselves up to the 
domination of one set or the other. To balance them 
One against another, with any hope of a definite result, 
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is impossible. That God will always love the soul He 
made in His own likeness is certain. How far that soul, 
in its freedom and in its separate personality, can defy 
His love is the problem which we have no means of 
solving: only in this dreadful contest all the analogy of 
this life 7s on the side of the soul. 


EXCURSUS IV. 


UPON THE CIRCUMSCRIBED CHARACTER OF ‘‘THE 
KINGDOM” IN OUR LORD’S TEACHING 


HEN we come to consider it, this is quite one of 

the most noteworthy features of that Kingdom. 
It stands out in clear relief against the strongly marked 
tendency of all theology to cover the whole ground of 
religious enquiry. That tendency is indeed so rooted in 
human nature, and falls in so naturally with the craving of 
the human mind, that it is unreasonable to find any fault 
with it. ‘Lord, and what shall this man do” rises in- 
stinctively to the lips. We cannot help wanting very much 
to know how the Kingdom is to deal, in the way of inclusion 
or exclusion, with all the people in whom we are interested. 
We expect an answer, and when we first perceive that no 
authoritative answer seems to be forthcoming, we are keenly 
disappointed, and cast about for any possibility of supplying 
sO grievous a want. The history of religious speculation 
has been, to a very great extent, the history of attempts so 
to piece together and to expand and to interpret our Lord’s 
teaching as to make it cover the whole field of human 
questioning. These attempts have been made in good 
faith, and with any amount of ingenuity and determination. 
If they have failed, it is because our Lord willed that they 
should, and so formulated His teaching as to make their 
ultimate success impossible. We may approach the subject 
very conveniently along either of the lines indicated in the 
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previous notes. It goes without saying (in these days, at 
least) that if people hold to the dogma of the eternity of 
future punishment—for which there is of course so much 
to be said—they are bound to minimize the number of 
the lost. All writers on that side do, from Dr. Pusey to 
Principal Salmond. In order to comfort us, in order no 
doubt to make it tolerable to themselves, they set aside 
vast numbers of mankind as not coming into question, 
and other whole classes as being safe within the mercy of 
God. They assume generally that all Christian children 
will be saved, and commonly that all heathen children will 
be saved too; that in fine none will be lost who have not 
definitely chosen evil rather than good, and darkness rather 
than light. No one will quarrel with these assurances in 
themselves, but it must be emphatically said that they have 
no express declarations of Scripture on which to found 
themselves. They are mere deductions from what is 
taught about the character of the Divine Being. There is 
not a word in our Lord’s teaching which throws any direct 
light upon the future of children dying before responsibility 
begins: nor can anyone even guess when responsibility 
does begin. Every single reference to the great division 
concerns grown people alone, and such grown people as 
have taken sides with Christ, or against Him. It is 
possible to suppose that the parable of the sheep and 
goats refers to the heathen exclusively, and to understand 
that disinterested kindness shown or not shown will be the 
only and decisive ground of eternal separation for them. 
Very few will be able to accept that view of the parable, 
and there is nothing else to appeal to. The case of 
children (and something like one half the population of 
the world dies in infancy or childhood) is not alluded to, 
and cannot be brought (except in an arbitrary way) under 
any rule laid down in Scripture, Two lines of demarcation 
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have been laid down and accepted. St. Augustine taught 
—and Calvin followed him in teaching—that all children 
were elect or non-elect according to the eternal predesti- 
nation of God. The elect go to Heaven, the others to 
Hell—eternally. The Roman Church first accepted this 
teaching with a certain unwillingness, and then abandoned 
it without saying so. Finally it declared that all infants 
baptized go to Heaven, and all unbaptized to Hell. 
Recent efforts to mitigate the horrors of “damnation” are 
very creditable—but do not touch the doctrine itself. For 
all men are born in sin, and are children of wrath by 
nature, and nothing can bring them within the Kingdom 
but spiritual regeneration, and that is only bestowed in 
baptism. Perhaps there is no one that reads this book 
that holds either of the views just mentioned. We do not 
deny the great mystery of God’s predestination: but we are 
not going to believe that the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ doomed from all eternity millions of babies to 
eternal pain. Some of the best people in the world have 
believed it, and we should only make ourselves con- 
temptible by indulging in cheap and obvious invectives 
against it: but we are not in the least likely to believe it 
ourselves. We know quite well that no single being can 
enter the Kingdom without being regenerate, and being 
made partaker of the new Life which is in Christ: but we 
are not going to believe that a baby soul is lost for ever 
because the clergyman was five minutes too late to baptize 
it. That again is held by some who show more love for 
souls, whether adult or infant, than almost any others. 
God forbid we should deride or flout their belief: but it 
never can be ours. The obvious fact is that about the 
future life of children, dying as such, the New Testament 
says nothing. We have positively nothing to fall back 
upon but our Lord’s known attitude of graciousness 
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towards them. It is certain that He took them in His 
arms and blessed them without considering who or what 
they were, and without making any distinction amongst 
them: of such, He declared, was the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Now it is true that the Church, with a true and blessed 
insight, has seized with a triumphant gladness upon that 
one small incident and those few kind words. It is upon 
the strength of this alone that she baptizes all the little 
ones brought to her and declares of each and all that they 
are God’s children and the heirs of His Kingdom. The 
Church interprets our Lord’s mind as being equally gracious 
and generous towards a// infants brought to Him in 
baptism, and so encourages us to have the same confi- 
dence with respect to those who are zo¢ brought. Our Lord 
only blessed—could only. bless—those actually brought to 
Him: but the blessing they received was reflected upon 
the whole class to which they belonged. 

But however true the insight which has led the Church 
to attach such a profound importance to that one little 
incident and those few gracious words, it remains the case 
that nothing can really be deduced from them save that 
our Lord Joves a// children, and would have them as near 
as possible to Himself. That leaves many questions un- 
touched. God would have all men to be saved—but all 
men are not saved. It is a pardonable exaggeration to say 
of many children, as the Psalmist does, that as soon as 
they are born they go astray and speak lies. Many indeed 
are vicious as soon as they are anything at all. Our tender 
feeling for them is as often as not dependent upon the fact 
that we do not know what is really in them. The New Tes- 
tament throws no direct light upon the future of children, 
dying. It is necessary to draw special attention to this, 
because the religious poetry and sentiment of the day is 
full of speculations, assertions, assumptions, which have 
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no basis whatever in Scripture. The parables and other 
teachings of our Lord which concern the final issues of 
human life deliberately leave the children entirely out of 
sight, although they constitute half the human race. That 
alone is proof enough that it is not possible to make a con- 
sistent theological scheme out of our Lord’s teaching about 
the future. In such a scheme, ¢.g., it is entirely illegitimate 
to co-ordinate a general deduction from St. Mark x. 14 
with a literal insistence upon St. Matthew xxv. 46. 
Passing now to the case of the heathen, it is certain that 
they and the non-Christians still form the bulk of mankind, 
and there is no direct reference to their fate in our Lord’s 
teaching. St. Paul indeed appears to teach that they will 
be judged by natural law, according to the witness of their 
own conscience. We accept that, not only on his authority, 
but as witnessed to by the general conscience and convic- 
tion of mankind. But that throws little or no light upon 
their e¢erna/ future. The more we reflect upon the way in 
which heathens do live, the more impossible does it become 
to divide them (in thought) into saved and lost. Here are 
two heathens. Both have lived in the twilight of heathen 
customs and superstitions, and have lived by what we call 
the light of nature. Both have practised the vices which 
were condoned amd the virtues which were demanded by 
the moral code of their race. Within the very narrow 
range which custom and opinion left open, one has been a 
little more just, temperate, kindly, than the other. Is it 
conceivable that a difference so slight, so apparently super- 
ficial, should make the difference between eternal happiness 
and eternal misery? Is it in fact possible from a New 
Testament point of view to say anything about their future 
except that it will certainly be affected by whatever in- 
dependent choice they may have made of virtue or vice? 
We have to remember that in the case of the Christian we 
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have the grace of regeneration, of union with Christ, which 
goes deep down into the very centre of his being and pro- 
foundly affects him there. His outward conduct corre- 
sponds—slowly and imperfectly—but still corresponds. 
Even a small outward and visible difference may conceiv- 
ably be the index to a tremendous change wz7thim which the 
eye of God can see. But confessedly there is nothing of 
the sort in the case of the heathen. It is only a little 
better or a little worse in the very unsatisfactory life which 
all heathens live. It is equally impossible to believe that 
the heathens generally go to Hell, ov go to Heaven. They 
stand, as far as we can gather, out of any assignable 
relation to either. The New Testament gives us no more 
information about their future than about the future of 
children. It seems to be the fact that all our Lord’s 
teaching about the final issues of life concerns itself only 
with a small minority of the race—with those, viz., who 
as adults are brought face to face with Himself and either 
accept or reject Him. For the rest we may and do ¢rust 
Him who showed such affection for little children; we 
may and do ¢vust Him who nurtureth the heathen, and 
everywhere fills their hearts with food and gladness; but 
as to the eternal future of children or heathen the New 
Testament tells us nothing definite, and it is quite useless 
for us to pretend to know. Avowedly there is no revelation 
-on the subject but that in Scripture: and that is totally in- 
sufficient for any dogmatic purposes. 

We turn now to another line of approach. We have 
called attention to the emphatic way in which the New 
Testament couples present suffering with future glory. Not 
that the suffering purchases the glory, but that the outward 
suffering is the test and witness of the loyalty, the earnest- 
ness, the whole-heartedness of the inward faith. Our Lord, 
in the Apocalypse, goes the length of saying that He would 
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have people either hot ov cold, and of representing Him- 
self as unable to tolerate the lukewarm. That does not 
stand alone. In the Gospels He uniformly speaks of 
salvation as a matter of grave difficulty. Men have to 
strive to enter in at the strait gate; and consequently 
there are not many to be found inside. Moreover ‘the 
righteous” are in His teaching perfectly distinct and un- 
mistakable. We know them at a glance. If in that other 
world they are divided by a great gulf from the wicked, it 
is only because they are so already in this world. In this 
world the gulf is a moral and spiritual one, but it is a 
veritable chasm. Now the ideal life everywhere depicted 
in the New Testament, with its disinterestedness, its self- 
abnegation, its necessity of being persecuted, its blessed- 
ness of suffering for Christ, never has been and is not now 
lived by more than a few. And zt ts just those few who are 
invariably contemplated when our Lord speaks of Heaven. 
Is it conceivable that our Lord should ever say, ‘ well 
done, good and faithful servant” to the vast majority of 
Christian people? The most that can be said for them is 
that they are influenced to a certain extent by Christian 
feelings, and that they are more or less sorry when they do 
anything very wrong. In a hesitating, half-hearted, way 
they choose what is good—provided always it does not cost 
them too much. They genuinely feel the attractions of 
Christ’s religion, and yield to them when it does not mean 
really giving up or striving. It seems equally impossible, 
as we think of them, to apply to them either the bright 
side or the dark side of our Lord’s picture-language about 
the final issues. We recoil with a certain sense of help- 
lessness and hopelessness from the contemplation of the 
subject as if our Lord’s teaching, beautiful and inspiring as 
it is, were out of touch with the actual Christianity of to- 
day. And it seems best to come to that conclusion, how- 
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ever unwelcome it may be. Anything is better than dis- 
honest dealing with His words, and they really are not 
applicable to the great mass of Christians. The Heaven 
of the New Testament is for the brave, the just, the pure, 
the loving: for those who have seen the heavenly Vision 
and have surrendered themselves heart and soul to it—or 
rather to “7m, not counting the cost, not holding their 
lives dear, not seeking their own, not drawing back. It is 
for such as have really taken up their cross and followed 
Him and not denied His name for any threatenings or 
blandishments of this world. Blessed and happy souls, 
these, whose treasure is in Heaven, for whom to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain. Blessed and happy, God’s 
elect, His chosen few, His secret ones, who have made the 
great renunciation, who have learnt the one lesson worth 
learning, who in earth’s dark places walk with Christ in 
white, and shed a light of Heaven around them—who shall 
hereafter walk with Him in white, for they are worthy. 
Blessed and happy; for this is the only life worth living, 
a life perfect and balanced and free, beside which any 
other life shows so poor, so paltry, so futile. But the rest 
of us, who are half and half, who make compromises, who 
admire but cannot bear to go all lengths, who pursue with 
some ardour the consolations which the Gospel offers, but 
evade the sacrifices and deprivations it asks for: what shall 
He do with us? It is not possible to zmagine what He 
will do with us. To talk of Heaven, as if everyone should 
be welcomed there who is not quite bad enough to be cast 
into Hell, is to play with the solemnest words of our Lord. 
He did not speak of such as we are: and we will not 
flatter ourselves that He did. 

The more then we study His teaching about the Future 
Life, the more astonished we are to perceive how straitly 
that teaching is circumscribed. It leaves altogether out of 
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account all the children, all the heathen, and all the in- 
different sort of Christians. We may, if we like, say that 
all these will go to Hell. Or we may say that all these will 
go to Heaven. We are at perfect liberty to do either, 
because there is in fact nothing to direct and therefore 
nothing to hinder us. But to assert either, on the strength 
of our Lords teaching, is a fraud. For His own wise 
purposes He restricted His view to those people in whose 
life and death, in whose present conduct and future fate, 
the great principles of His Kingdom are clearly and 
emphatically exhibited and vindicated. He contemplated 
those about whom we could make no mistake. All the 
rest—the vast majority apparently—He passes over. We 
cannot really do anything else but pass them over too. 
Whatsoever is right He will give them: we have to be 
content with that. 
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Travel and Adventure 


NORTHWARD: OVER THE GREAT ICE. By R. E. 
Peary. With over 8co Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams. Zwo 
Volumes, i100pp. Demy 8vo. 325. net. 


In this important work Lieutenant Peary tells the story of his travels and adven- 
tures in the Arctic regions. His extraordinary sledge journey and his experiences 
among the Eskimos are fully described, and this book is a complete record of his 
Arctic work, for which the Royal Geographical Society has this year awarded 
him their Gold Medal. 

The fact that Lieutenant Peary is about to start on a determined effort to reach the 
North Pole lends a special interest to this book. 


THROUGH ASIA. By SVEN HEDIN. With 250 Illustrations 
by the Author and from Photographs, and 10 Maps. Zwo volumes. 
Royal 8vo. 36s. net. 


In this book Dr. Sven Hedin, the distinguished Swedish explorer, describes his 
four years’ experiences and his extraordinary adventures in Central Asia. Dr. 
Hedin is an accomplished artist, and his drawings are full of vigour and interest. 

In adventurous interest and substantial results in various departments of know- 
ledge, Dr. Hedin’s journey will bear comparison with the travels of the great 
explorers of the past, from Marco Polo downwards. 

The Gold Medals of the Royal Geographical Society and of the Russian Geographical 
Society have been conferred upon him for this journey. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FITZGERALD. With 
40 Illustrations, 10 of which are Photogravures, and a Large Map. 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


Also, a Small Edition on Handmade Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 
4to. £ 5) 55 
A narrative of the highest climb yet accomplished. The illustrations have been 


reproduced with the greatest care, and the book, in addition to its adventurous 
interest, contains appendices of great scientific value, 


CHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S, ROBERT- 


son, K.C.S.I. With Numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. : 


Sir George Robertson, who was at the time British Agent at Gilgit, has written 
the story of Chitral from the point of view of one actually besieged in the fort. 
The book is of considerable length, and has an Introductory part explaining 
the series of events which culminated in the famous siege; also an account of 
Ross’s disaster in the Koracu defile, the heroic defence of Resuun, and Kelly’s 
great march. It has numerous illustrations—plans, pictures and portraits—and a 


map, and will give a connected narrative of the stirring episodes on the Chitral 
frontier in 1895. 
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TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. By A. HuLME 
BEAMAN. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A personal narrative of experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey and the Balkan States, 
including adventures in the Lebanon, during the bombardment of Alexandra, the 
first Egyptian Campaign, the Donogla Expedition, the Cretan Insurrection, etc. 

The book also contains several chapters on Turkey, its people and its Sultan. 


Theology 


DOCTRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. By Hastincs Rasu- 
DALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Crow 8v0. 
6s. 


This volume consists of twenty sermons, preached chiefly before the University of 
Oxford. They are an attempt to translate into the language of modern thought 
some of the leading ideas of Christian theology and ethics. : 


CLOVELLY SERMONS. By WILLIAM HARRISON, M.A., late 
Rector of Clovelly. With a Preface by Lucas MALET. Cvown 8vo. 
Bona 


A volume of Sermons by a son-in-law of Charles Kingsley. 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As Illustrated by the Epistles 
of S. Paul to the Corinthians... By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘handbooks of Theology. 


General Editor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. S. Gipson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Revised 
and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. Deny 8v0. 125. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Lichfield. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 


The Churchman’s Library. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 


A series of books by competent scholars on Church History, Institu- 
tions, and Doctrine, for the use of clerical and lay readers. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE AND HERE- 
AFTER. By Canon WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 
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' Oxford Commentaries. 


General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of Oxford. 


Messrs. METHUEN propose to issue a series of Commentaries upon such 
Books of the Bible as still seem to need further explanation. 


The object of each Commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret 
the author’s meaning to the present generation. The editors will not 
deal, except very subordinately, with questions of textual criticism or 
philology; but taking the English text in the Revised Version as their 
basis, they will try to combine a hearty acceptance of critical principles 
with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. It is hoped that in this way the series 
may be of use both to theological students and to the clergy, and also to 
the growing number of educated laymen and laywomen who wish to read 
the Bible intelligently and reverently. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Grsson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


The Hibrary of Devotion. 


Pott 8vo. 25.3; leather 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation with 
an Introduction, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 
Dr. Bigg has made a practically new translation of this book, which the reader 


will have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the 
hands of the author. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. W. STANBRIDGE, M.A., 
Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. 


This book contains devotions, Eucharistic, daily and occasional, for the use of mem- 
bers of the English Church, sufficiently diversified for those who possess other 
works of thekind. Itis intended to be a companion in private and public worship, 
and is in harmony with the thoughts of the best Devotional writers. 


History and Biography 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. By 
Admiral P. H. CoLoms. Witha Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

This life of a great sailor throws a considerable light on the evolution of the Navy 
during the last fifty years. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EpwarpD Gipson. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. J Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 8s. 6d. 
each. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vol. VI. 
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A HISTORY OF EGYPT, From THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT Day. Edited by W. M. FLInpERs Perrig, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. ully Ilus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol. 1V. ROMAN EGYPT. J. G. MILNE. 


Vol. V. THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mauarry. 


THE CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. By F. W. MalItLanp, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A volume of Essays on the History of the Canon Law in England. These Essays 
deal chiefly with the measure of authority attributed in medieval England to the 
papal law-books, and one entitled (1) William Lyndwood, (2) Church, State and 
Decretals, (3) William of Drogheda and the Universal Ordinary, (4) Henry II. 
and the Criminous Clerks, (5) Execrabilis in the Common Pleas, and (6) The 
Deacon and the Jewess. 

A HISTORY OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
FIsHER, M.A., Assistant Master. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Deny 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By J. SER- 
GEANT, M.A., Assistant Master. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8u0. 75. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. By W. STERRY, B.A. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


General Literature 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By JOHN BUNYAN. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. H. Firtu, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. ANNING BELL. Crown 8v0. 65. 
This book contains a long Introduction by Mr. Firth, whose knowledge of the period 
is unrivalled ; and it is lavishly illustrated. 
AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. BARING GOULD. With 
Numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crows 8vo. 6s. 
This book describes the life and environment of an old English family. 
CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By A. HAMILTON 
THOMPSON. With Illustrations by E, H. New, ott 8v0, 35. 
Leather, 35. 60. net. 
This book is uniform with Mr. Wells’s very successful book, ‘Oxford and its Colleges.’ 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. By W. 
REASON, M.A. Cvrowx 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Soczal Question Series. 
DANTE’S GARDEN. By RosAMOND CoTES. With a frontis- 
piece cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legends. 
READING AND READERS. By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 


Ficap. $vo. 25. 6d. x 5, 
A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living reciters. 
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Educational 
VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. B. RUSSELL, Science 


Master at Burnley Grammar School. Crown 8vo. Is. ‘ 
A small Manual, containing all the necessary rules, etc., on a subject which has 
hitherto only been treated in expensive volumes. 


A KEY TO STEDMAN’S EASY FRENCH EXERCISES. 
By G. A. ScHRUMPF. Cvowzit 8vo. 35. net. 


A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. By A. M, M. STEDMAN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
A book which contains the elements of Accidence and Syntax. 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. WEBBER. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
[Handbooks of Technology. 
A Manual for technical classes and self-instruction. 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By SIDNEY H. WELLS. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. | Handbooks of Technology. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. 


WILLIAMSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The passages are culled from recognised authors, and a few newspaper passages are 
included. The lists of appended words are drawn up mainly on the principle of 
comparison and contrast, and will form a repertoire of over 2000 words, embracing 
practically all the difficulties felt by the pupil. 


Byzantine Texts 


Edited by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Professor of Modern History at 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
EVAGRIUS. Edited by PROFESSOR LEON PARMENTIER of 
Liége and M. BipEz of Gand. Demy 8v0. 


Cheaper Editions 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. JoHNsTon, 
K.C.B. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six Maps. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition. Crown 4to. 215. net, 


‘ The book is crowded with important information, and written in a most attractive 
style ; it is worthy, in short, of the author’s established reputation. —Staudard. 


VAILIMA LETTERS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 
an Etched Portrait by WILLIAM STRANG, and other Illustrations. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckran. 65. 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by H.C. BEECHING, 
M.A., and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE, Cheager Edition. 
Crown 8vo0, gilt top. 38. 6a. 


A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. 
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LYRA SACRA: An Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited by H. 
C. Brecuinc, M.A. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 35. 6d. 


* A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.’—7imes. 


Fiction 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. By GILBERT PARKER, 
Author of ‘The Seats of the Mighty.’ Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


A romance of 1798. 
THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By GEORGE GISSING, Author 
of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. Crowm 8vo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By ROBERT BARR, Author of 
©The Mutable Many.’ Crown 8vo. 6s, 
A historical romance. 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By. DOROTHEA 
GERARD, Author of ‘ Lady Baby,’ ‘ Orthodox,’ etc. Crow 8vo. 6s. 
DOMITIA. By S. Barinc Gouup, Author of ‘The Broom 


Squire,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A romance of imperial Rome. 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. By JANE BARLow, 
Author of ‘ Irish Idylls,’ ‘A Creel of Irish Stories,’ etc. Crows 8vo. 6s. 
TO ARMS! By ANDREW BALrFour, Author of ‘By Stroke of 
Sword.’ Jae Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A romance of 17 
THE JOURNALIST, By C. F. KEAry. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of modern literary life. 
PEGGY .OF THE Be ES _By B. M. CROKER, Author of 
‘Proper Pride.’ Crowz 8v0. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. By W. C. SCULLY. 
Crown 8v0. 38. 6d. 
A South African romance. 
CORRAGEEN IN ’98. By Mrs. ORPEN. Cvowz 8vo. 65. 
A romance of the Irish Rebellion. 
AN dee TO THE KING. ByR.N.STEPHENS, Crown 
8vo. 
PLUN DERPIT. By J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. Cvrowz 8vo. 6s. 
A romance of adventure. 
DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt, Author of ‘ Kirkham’s Find.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An Australian story. 
WILLOWBRAKE. By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. By J. MACLAREN 


COBBAN. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 
A historical romance, of which Montrose is the hero. 


OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR, By ALFRED 
OLLIVANT. Crown 8v0. 65. 
A story of the Cumberland dales. 
ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. ALAN BRODRICK. Crows 8vo. 6s. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG LAND. ByG.E. FaRRow. 
With Illustrations by ALAN WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. Gutlt top. 55. 
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Poetry 


Rudyard Kipling BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By 
RUDYARD KipLinc. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’—77zsmes. 

‘The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is?’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN SEAS. By RuDYARD 
KipLinc. Sourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 6s. 


‘ The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipling have all the spirit and swing of their pre- 
decessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has 
built the whole of his work.’—Z7mes, . 

‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is no depreciation of the songs to say that states- 


men may have, one way or other, to take account of them.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


‘ Animated through and through with indubitable genius.’—Daily Telegraph. 
*Q.” POEMS AND BALLADS. By “Q.” Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘This work has just the faint, ineffable touch and glow that make poetry.’—Sfeaker. 


Q.” GREEN BAYS: Verses and Parodies. By “Q.,” Author 
of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. By ERIc Mackay. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 


* Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself the master of a style marked by all the 
characteristics of the best rhetoric.'—Globe. 


H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by HENRIK IBSEN. Translated 
by WILLIAM WILSON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘‘Faust.” It is in 
the same set with ‘“‘ Agamemnon,” with “‘ Lear,” with the literature that we now 
instinctively regard as high and holy.’—Daily Chronicle. 

“A.G.” VERSES TO ORDER. By “A. G.” Cy. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
net, 
‘A capital specimen of light academic poetry. ’—S¢. James's Gazette. 


J. G. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. A Transla- 
tion by J. G. CoRDERY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. By RosBert Louis 
STEVENSON. With an Etched Portrait by WILLIAM STRANG, and 
other Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


“A fascinating book.’—Standard. 

* Full of charm and brightness.’—Sfectaior. 
‘A gift almost priceless.’-—Speaker. 

* Unique in literature. —Daily Chronicle. 


George Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by GEORGE 
WYNDHAM, M.P. Demy 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 0s. 6d. 


This edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

‘ One of the most serious contributions to Shakespearian criticism that has. Leen pub- 
lished for some time.’—77mzes. 

‘One of the best pieces of editing in the language.’—Oxtlook. 

‘This is a scholarly and interesting contribution to Shakespearian literature.’ — 
Literature. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it.'—Spectator. 

‘Mr. Wyndham’s notes are admirable, even indispensable.’— Westizinster Gazette. 

‘The standard edition of Shakespeare’s poems.’— Word. 

‘ The book is written with critical insight and literary felicity.’—Standard. 


W. HE. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by 
W. E. Hentey. Crown 8vo. Buckran:, gilt top. 6s. 
‘Tt is a body of choice and lovely poetry.'’--Birmingham Gazette. 
Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES WHIBLEY. Crowz 8vo. 
Buckram, gilt top. 65. 


‘Quite delightful. A greater treat for those not well acquainted with pre- Restoration 
prose could not be imagined.’—A theneunz. 


H. C0. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. BercHinc, M.A, Crown 8vo. Buckram. 65. 


* A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.’—7zmes. 


*Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP: A Procession of English Lyrics. 
Arranged by A. T. QUILLER CoucH. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 63s. 
‘A delightful volume: a really golden ‘‘ Pomp.” ’—Sfectator. 


W. B. Yeats). AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


* An attractive and catholic selection.’—Times, 


G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By 
G. W. STEEVENS. oolscap 8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘The effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes bizarre, but always amazingly clever.’ 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism. The bibliography is a boon.’—Speaker. 
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W..A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. By W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

"A valuable addition to the literature of the poet.'—T7zses. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By LAURIE 
Macnus. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

©A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian literature.’—Litervature. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. By LAWRENCE STERNE. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 75. 

‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type, and light-green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eye. ’—G/oée. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
With an Introduction by G. S. STREET, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 


Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. By JAmEs Morier. With an Introduction by E. G. 
Browne, M.A., and a Portrait. 2vo0ls. 75 


Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT, anp SANDERSON. By IzAaAK WaLton. With 
an Introduction by VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Portrait. 35. 6d. 


Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 
SAMUEL JoHNSON, LL.D. With an Introduction by J. H. MILLAR, 
and a Portrait. 3 vols. 10s, 6d. 


Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG and W. A. CRaiGIE. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 
gilt top. 65. 

This edition contains a carefully collated Text, numerous Notes, critical and textual, 
a critical and biographical Introduction, and a Glossary. 
‘ Among editions in one volume, this will take the place of authority.’—7imes. 

¥. Langbridgee BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy. Edited by Rev. F. 
LANGPRIRGE: Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35.6d. School Edition. 
2s. 6d. 


‘A very happy conception happily carried out. These “ Ballads of the Brave” are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste ofthe great majority.’ 
—Spectator. ‘The book is full of splendid things.’—Wov/d. 


Illustrated Books 


F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured 
Pictures. By F. D, BEDFORD. Szper Royal 8v0. 55. 

‘An excellent selection of the best known rhymes, with beautifully coloured pictures 
exquisitely printed.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 
BARING GOULD. With numerous illustrations and initial letters by 
ARTHUR J. GAsSKIN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘Mr. Baring Gould is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing in simple style the old 
stories that delighted our fathers and grandfathers.'—Saturday Review. 
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S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and edited by S. BARING GouLD. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions by F. D. BEDFORD, Second Edition. Crown 8v0. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A charming volume. The stories have been selected with great ingenuity from 
various old ballads and folk-tales, and now stand forth, clothed in Mr. Baring 
Gould’s delightful English, to enchant youthful readers.’—Guardian. 

8S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING GOULD, and Illustrated by the 
Birmingham Art School. Buckram, gilt top. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

‘The volume is very complete in its way, as it contains nursery songs to the number 
of 77, game-rhymes, and jingles. To the student we commend the sensible intro- 
duction, and the explanatory notes.'—Birmingham Gazette. 

H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 
by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. 55. 


An anthology which, from its unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better 
right to exist than most of its fellows.’ —Guardian. ‘ 


History 


Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipson. A New Edition, Edited with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Jn Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo0, Guilt top. 
8s. 6d. each. Also crown 8vo. 6s. each, Vols. J., 11., I11.,1V., 
and V. 

‘The time has certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably printed.’—Tzmes. 

‘ This edition, is a marvel of erudition and critical skill, anc it is the very minimum 
of praise to predict that the seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman’s as 
the standard edition of our great historical classic.’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘At last there is an adequate modern edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.'—Manchester Guardian. 


Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT,FROMTHE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAy. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University 
College. Sully Lilustraied. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. PreHistoric Times TO XVITH Dynasty. - W. M. F. 
Petrie. Third Edition. 

Vol, Il. THe XVIITH AND XVIIITH Dynastizs. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Second Edition. 

‘ A history written in the spirit of Scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.’—7imes. 

Flinders Petrie RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. By W. M. FLInpERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. 


‘The lectures will afford a fund of valuable information for students of ancient ethics. 
—Manchesier Guardian. 
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Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS, By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘A marvellous record. The addition made to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing.’ —Times. 


Flinders Petrie EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE. Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELLIs. lu Two 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


“A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folk-lore. The drawings are 
really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.’—G/ode. 
‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt.’—Daily News. 


Flinders Petrie EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. With 120 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘In these lectures he displays rare skill in elucidating the development of 
decorative art in Egypt, and in tracing its influence on the art of other 
countries.’ —Times. 


Cc. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. 
Vol. 11.: The Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth 
Century. By C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 215. 


‘ The book is based throughout upon a thorough study of the original sources, and 
will be an indispensable aid to all students of medieval history.’—A theneumt. 
‘The whole art of war in its historic evolution has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we question if any recent contribution to the 
et ON of the world has possessed greater and more enduring value.’—Daily 
ronicle. 


5S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. 
BARING GOULD. Sourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 153s. 


‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.’—Daily Chronicle. 


H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. By H. pr B. Grssins, M.A., D.Litt. With 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 103. 6d. 


H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL 
POLICY. By H. E. Egerton, M.A. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


‘It is a good book, distinguished by accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘Able, impartial, clear. . . » A most valuable volume.’—A theneunt, 
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Albert Sorel THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By ALBERT Sorgt, of the French 
Academy. Translated by F. C. BRAMWELL, M.A., with an Intro- 
duction by R. C. L. FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘The author's insight into the character and motives of the leading actors in the 
drama gives the work an interest uncommon in books based on similar material.’— 
Scotsman. 


C. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, 1845-95. By CHARLES H. GRINLING. With Maps 


and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

* Admirably written, and crammed with interesting facts. —Dazly Mail. 

“The only adequate history of a great English railway company that has as yet 
appeared.’— Times. 

‘Mr. Grinling has done for the history of the Great Northern what Macaulay did for 
English History.’—The Engineer. 

A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History 
and their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8v0, 12s. 6d. 

‘ A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Coileges of Oxford.’—A theneum. 


Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 
TO 1492. By F. T. PERRENS. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

A eer: of Florence under the domination of Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenzo de 

J. Wells) A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. WELLS, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Oxford. With 4 Maps. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’—SZeaker, 

O. Browning. ASHORT HISTORY OF MEDIA.VAL ITALY, 
A.D. 1250-1530, By Oscar BROWNING, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 
8v0. 55. each. 

VOL, 1. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
VOL. Il. 1409-1530.—The Age of the Condottieri. 


‘Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning.’—Westminster Gazette. 


OGrady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By STANDISH 
O’GRapy, Author of Finn and his Companions.’ Cr, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 
make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.’—Methodist Times. 
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Biography 


§. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. Gilt top. 36s. 

‘The best biography of Napoleon in our tongue, nor have the French as good a 
biographer of their hero. A book very nearly as good as Southey’s “‘ Life of 
Nelson.” ’—Manchester Guardian. : ‘ 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood engravings, constituting a complete pictorial 
chronicle of Napoleon I.’s personal history from the days of his early childhood 
at Ajaccio to the date of his second interment.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

‘Nearly all the illustrations are real contributions to history.’— Westminster Gazette. 


Morris Fuller, THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
DAVENANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of Salisbury. By Morris 
FuLuLer, B.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER 


IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. ByJ.M. Rice. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Rigg has told the story of the life with scholarly ability, and has contributed 
an interesting chapter to the history of the Norman period.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By F. W. Joycr, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


‘ This book has been undertaken in quite the right spirit, and written with sympathy, 
insight, and considerable literary skill.’— Times. s 


W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By 
W. G. CoLLINGwoop, M.A. With Portraits, and 13 Drawings by 
Mr. Ruskin. Second Edition. 2vols. 8vo. 325. 


‘No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.’—Times. 
‘It is long since we had a biography with such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.’ Daily Chronicle. 


C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
M.A. With a Photogravure Portrait. Post 8vo. 55. 


‘A thoughtful and well-written criticism of Ruskin’s teaching.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


A.M. F. Darmesteter. THE LIFEOF ERNEST RENAN, By 
MADAME DARMESTETER. With Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘A polished gem of biography, superior in its kind to any attempt that has been made 
of recent years in England. Madame Darmesteter has indeed written for English 
readers “* The Life of Ernest Renan.” ’—A theneum. 

‘It is a fascinating and biographical and critical study, and an admirably finished 
work of literary art.’—Scotssman. 

‘It is interpenetrated with the dignity and charm, the mild, bright, classical grace of 
form and treatment that Renan himself so loved ; and it fulfils to the uttermost 
the delicate and difficult achievement it sets out to accomplish.’—Academy. 


W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 
W. H. Hutton, M.A. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 53. 


§ The book lays good claim to high rank among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman, ‘An excellent monograph.'—Zimes. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 


H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir 
H. H. JoHNston, K.C.B. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, 
and Six Maps. Second Edition, Crown ato. 30s. net. 

‘A fascinating book, written with equal skill and charm—the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action who is singularly wise, brave, and experi- 
enced. It abounds in admirable sketches from pencil.'— Westminster Gazette. 

‘A delightful book . .. collecting within the covers of a single volume all that is 
known of this part of our African domains; The voluminous appendices are of 
extreme value.’—/anchester Guardian. 

‘The book takes front rank as a standard work by the one man competent to write 
it. —Daily Chronicle. 


i. Declee THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By 
LioneL Decie. With 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Second 
Ldition. Demy 8vo. 215. 

* A fine, full book.’—-Pad7 Mall Gazette. 

‘ Abounding-1n thrilling adventures.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘ His book is profusely illustrated, and its bright pages give a better general survey 
of Africa from the Cape to the Equator than any single volume that has yet been 
published.’—7imes. 

‘A delightful book.’—Academy. 

* Astonishingly frank. Every page deserves close attention.’—L7terature. 

* Unquestionably one of the most interesting books of travel which have recently 
appeared.’— Standard. 

* The honest impressions of a keen-eyed and intrepid traveller.’—Scotsman. 

‘ Appealing powerfully to the popular imagination.’—G/ode. 


Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN TOINDIA. By PRINCE 
HENRI OF ORLEANS. Translated by HAMLEY BENT, M.A. With 


100 Illustrations anda Map. Crown 4to, gilt top. 255. 

‘A welcome contribution to our knowledge. The narrative is full and interesting, 
and the appendices give the work a substantial value.’—77mes. 

‘The Prince’s travels are of real importance... his services to geography have been 
considerable, The volume is beautifully illustrated.’—A theneum. 


R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell, THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. 
A Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Colonel BADEN-POWELL. 
With 21 Illustrations and a Map. Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 
8v0. 6s. 


‘A compact, faithful, most readable record of the campaign.’—Dazly News. 


R.8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1866. 
By Colonel BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Cheaper 
Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


§ As a straightforward account of agreat deal of plucky work unpretentiously done, 
this book is well worth reading.’—77zmes. 


S. L. Hinde, THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. By 
S. L. HinpE. With Plans, ete. Demy 8vo. 125, 6d. 


‘ The book is full of good things, and of sustained interest.’—St. James's Gazette. 

‘A graphic sketch of one of the most exciting and important episodes in the struggle 
for supremacy in Central Africa between the Arabs and their European rivals.’— 
Times. 
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A. St. H. Gibbons) EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. Grppons, F.R.G.S. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by C. WHYMPER, 25 Photographs and 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 155. 


His book isa grand record of quiet, unassuming, tactful resolution. His adven- 
tures were as various as his sporting exploits were exciting.’—7Yaes, 


B. H. Alderson. WITH THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel ALDERSON. With numerous 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. 


“An interesting contribution to the story of the British Empire's growth.’—Daily 
News. 
A clear, vigorous, and soldier-like narrative.'—Scotsman, 


Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER 
NILE AND NIGER. By Lieut. SEyMoUR VANDELEUR, With 
an Introduction by Sir G. Gorpirn, K.C.M.G. With 4 Maps, 
Illustrations, and Plans. Large Crown 8vo. tos. 6a. 


Upon the African question there is no book procurable which contains so much of 
value as this one.’ —Guardian. 


Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By the Viscount 
FINCASTLE, V.C., and Lieut. P. C. ELtiorr-LocKHART. With a 
Map and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An admirable book, combining in a volume a piece of pleasant reading for the 
general reader, and a really valuable treatise on frontier war.'—A ¢hena@umt. 


J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trorrer, R.A. Witha Map and Illustrations. Crow 8vo. 55. 
* *A most interesting as well as a lucidly and modestly written book,’—Sfectator. 


Michael Davitt. LIFE AND PROGRESS IN AUSTRAL- 
ASIA. By MicuageL Davitt, M.P. With 2 Maps. Crow 8vo, 
6s. 500 pp. 

* An interesting and suggestive work.’—Daily Chrontele. 

‘Contains an astonishing amount of practical information.’—Dazly Mail. 

‘One of the most valuable contributions to our store of Imperial literature that has 
been published for a very long time.’—Padd Mall Gazette. 


W. Crooke. THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND ADMINISTRATION. By W. 
Crookr, With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. 

‘A carefully and well-written account of one of the most important provinces of the 
Empire, Mr. Crooke deals with the land in its physical aspect, the province 
under Hindoo and Mussulman rule, under British rule, its ethnology and sociology, 
its religious and social life, the land and its settlement, and the native peasant. 
The illustrations are good, and the map is excellent.’—Manchester Guardian. 


A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MASSACRE. By Caprain 
BoisRAGON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 39, 64. 
‘Ifthe story had been written four hundred years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic.’—Scotsman. 
‘If anything could enhance the horror and the pathos of this remarkable book it is 
the simple style of the author, who writes as he would talk, unconscious of his 
own heroism, with an artlessness which is the highest art,’—Pal? Mall Gazette. 
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H.8. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE GRACES: or, THE GREAT 
STONE TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. With 
Maps, Plans, and 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“Forms a valuable chapter of what has now become quite a large and important 
branch of antiquarian research.’—7imes. 


W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. 
By W. KInnarRD Ross, Reuter’s Correspondent. With Plans and 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. By W. B. WorsFoxp, 
M.A. Witha Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘A monumental work compressed into a very moderate compass.’—World. 


Naval and Military 


G. W Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: By. G. W. STEEVENS. 
Demy 8v0. 65. 


This book is a description of the British and other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our naval policy might possibly be developed. 
“An extremely able and interesting work.’—Daily Chronicle. 


D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
FRoM EARLY TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By Davip Hannay. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo0. 15s. 6d. each. Vol. 1., 1200-1688. 


We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, and those who go toit for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary skill and style. —Standard. 

‘We can warmly recommend Mr. Hannay’s volume to any intelligent student of 
naval history. Great as is the merit of Mr. Hannay’s historical narrative, the 
merit of his strategic exposition is even greater.’—Times. 


C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By 


Colonel CooPER Kine, Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘An authoritative and accurate story of England’s military progress.’—Dazly Mail. 
‘This handy volume contains, in a compendious form, a brief but adequate sketch of 
the story of the British army.’—Dazly News. 


R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Rosert SourHey. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by DAvID HANNAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ Admirable and well-told stories of our naval history.’—Army and Navy Gazette. 
‘A brave, inspiriting book.’—Black and White. 


W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, With Illustrations by 
F. Brancwyn. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* A book which we should like to see in the hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. ‘A really good book.’—Saturday Review. 
E. L. S. Horsburghh THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
By E. L. S. Horspurcu, B.A. With Plans. Crown 8vo. 55. 
‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and thorough.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
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H. B. George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
GrorGE, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military readers—and has executed it with laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.’— 77s. 


General Literature 


8S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Barine 
GOULD. With Sixty-seven Illustrations. Zarge Crown 8v0. Fifth 
Edition. 6s. 


‘Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.'— World. 


S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. ByS. BARING GouLD. ourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading.’—Times. 
8. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. ByS. BARING 
GOULD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A perfectly fascinating book.’—Scottish Leader. 


8S. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. BARING GouLDand H. F. SHEPPARD. Demy gto. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with their Melodies. 
Collected by S. Barinc GouLp, M.A., and H. F. SHEPPARD, 
M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts Z., I2., IIL, 38. each. Part IV., 85. 
In one Vol., French morocco, 155. 

‘A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


8. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
hee gis By S. BARING GouLD. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Se 


S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
Bone: By S. BARING GOULD. Cvown 8vo. Second Edition. 
Se 


8. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. BarinG:GouLp, 2 v0/s. Demy 8v0. 325. 


Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW DAYS. By J. G. Corron 
MINCHIN. Crown 8v0. Second Edition. 535. 
‘This book is an admirable record.’—Daily Chronicle. 
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W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES OF THE RT. HON. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. HutTon, M.A., 
and H. J. ConeN, M.A. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. Vols. IX. 
and X. 125. 6a. each. 


E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By E. V. ZENKER. Demy 8vo. 
4s. Od. 
‘ Well-written, and full of shrewd comments,'—The Speaker. 
‘ Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a careful and critical history of the growth 
es bee y theory. He is to be congratulated upon a really interesting work.’— 
iterature. 


H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace 
G. HUTCHINSON. Crowm 8vo. 6s. 
- ‘Full of useful information with plenty of good stories.'— Truth. 
‘ Without this book the golfer’s library will be incomplete. —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
‘We can recommend few books as better company.’—Sz. James's Gazette. 
Tt will charm all golfers.’— 7zaes. 
‘Decidedly pleasant reading.’—A theneunt, 


J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Writs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

* We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the University.’ Athenaeum. 


J. Wells. OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. ByJ.WELLs,M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. Leather. 35. 6d. net. 

© An admirable and accurate little treatise, attractively illustrated.—Wordd. 
‘A luminous and tasteful little volume.’ —Dazly Chronicle. 
‘Exactly what the intelligent visitor wants. —Glasgow Herald. 


CG. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADEMIC. By C. Grant 
Rosertson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. W7th a Froniis- 
prece, Pott. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

‘Decidedly clever and amusing.’—A theneum. 
‘A clever and entertaining little book. —Padl Mali Gazette. 


L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISA- 
TION AND CHARACTER. By L. Wuistey, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ An exceedingly useful handbook: a careful and well-arranged study.’—T izes. 


L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND PRACTICE, 
By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 
8v0. 65. 


J. §. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origin 
and Development. By J. S. SHEDLOCK. Crown 8vo. 5s. 3 
‘ This work should be in the possession of every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable work for reference.’—A theneum. 


E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E, M, Bowpren. TZhird Edition. 16mo. 2:5. 6d. 
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Science and Technology 


Freudenreich,h DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Ep. VON FREUDENREICH. 
Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH Davis, B.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Chalmers Mitchell. OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., Z/lustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


G. Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 


GEORGE MAssEE. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 
‘A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every student of the Myxogastres.’—WVature. 


Stephenson and Suddards. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. SrepHenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. SuppaARDs, of The Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. With 65 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘The book is very ably done, displaying an intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposition.’ —Vorkshire Post. 


HANDBOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Edited by Prorressors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 
HO WE OV NATH OA DRS on Byen|ieAemE aa VOODs 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A text-book for students preparing for the City and Guilds examination, based on 
the syllabus. The diagrams are numerous. 

‘ Though primarily intended for students, Miss Wood’s dainty litte manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the diagrams very helpful.’—Litevature. 

*A splendid little book.’—Evening News. 


Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
L. T. Hosuouss, Fellow of C.C.C, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 215, 


‘ The most important contribution to English philosophy since the publication of Mr. 
Bradley’s “‘ Appearance and Reality.” ’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘A brilliantly written volume.’—T7izes. 


W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 
By W. H. FarrBrRoTHER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘In every way an admirable book.’—Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussellh THE SCHOOL OF PLATO. By F. W. 
ee D.D., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 
Ios. 6a. 


‘ A highly valuable contribution to the history of ancient thought.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘A clever and stimulating book, —Manchester Guardian. 
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F.S. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 
F, S. GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A scholarly analysis of the religious ceremonies, beliefs, and superstitions of ancient 
Rome, conducted in the new light of comparative anthropology.’—Zimes, 


Theology 


‘bandbooks of Theology, 
General Editor, A. RoprrTson, D.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. S. Grzson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Second 
and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Gibson is a master of clear and orderly exposition, And he has in a high 
degree a quality very necessary, but rarely found, in commentators on this topic, 
that of absolute fairness. His book is pre-eminently honest.’—Z77mes. 

* After a survey of the whole book, we can bear witness to the transparent honesty 
of purpose, evident industry, and clearness of style which mark its contents. 
They maintain throughout a very high level of doctrine and tone.’"—Guardian. 

‘The most convenient and most acceptable commentary.’—Lafpositery Times. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, 
By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Jevons has written a notable work, which we can strongly recommend to the 
serious attention of theologians and anthropologists.’—Maznchester Guardian. 

* The merit of this book lies in the penetration, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author’s judgment. He isat once critical and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensive and thorough book.’—Bzrmingham Post. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. 
Ort EY, M.A., late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., and Principal 
of Pusey House. Jz Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 155. 
‘Learned and reverent $ lucid and well arranged.’—Record. 
‘A clear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
_precision. . . genuine tolerance . . . intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits. —Guardian. 


The Churchman’s Wibrary. 
Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By 


W. E. Co.uins, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s 
College, London. With Map. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 


An investigation in detail, based upon original authorities, of the beginnings of the 
English Church, with a careful account of earlier Celtic Christianity. Some very 
full appendices treat of a number of special subjects. 

‘An excellent example of thorough and fresh historical work.’—Guardian, 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By ARTHUR 
WRIGHT, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8v0. 65. 
‘Bold and outspoken; earnest and reverent.’—Glasgow Herald. 
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Ss. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 


versity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 65. : 
‘A welcome companion to the author’s famous ‘ Introduction.’—Guardian. 


T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM. By T. K. Curyne, D.D,, Oriel Professor at Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 
‘A very learned and instructive work.’—7zmes. 


H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND LAW. By H. HENSLEY 
Henson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford ; Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Ilford; Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Albans. 
Ficap. 8v0. 25. 6d. 


‘An admirable little volume of Lent addresses. We warmly commend the general 
drift of Mr. Henson’s book.’—Guardian. 


H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND LEAVEN: HISTORICAL AND 
SociaL SERMONS. By H. HENSLEY HENson, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
65. 


‘They are always reasonable as well as vigorous.’—Scotsman. 
‘ 


W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. 
W. H. BENNETT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘ The work of an honest, fearless, and sound critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.'—Manchester Guardian, : 
‘A unique primer,’—Zuzglish Churchman. 


C.H. Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. PRior, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the late Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 


Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. 
By Deaconess CECILIA ROBINSON. With an Introduction by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester and an Appendix by Professor ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. : 

‘A learned and interesting book, combining with no ordinary skill the authority of 


learned research with the practical utility of a descriptive manual of parish work.’ 
—Scotsman. 


E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the 
Religious Training of Boys. By E. B. Lavarp, M.A. 18/0. 1s. 


W. Yorke Fausset. THE DE CATECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by W. YORKE FAusSET, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials of Christian Doctrine, and the best 
methods of impressing them on candidates for baptism. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westminster, otf 8vo. Is. 


A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion, especially adapted to the 
needs of servers and those who do not communicate. 
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A Kempis, THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A 

Kempis. With an Introduction by DEAN Farrar. Illustrated by 

C, M. GER, and printed in black and red. Second Editicn. Feap. 
8vo. Buckram. 35. 6d. Padded morocco, 55. 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the “Imitation,” there can have 


been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type, 
with all the glory of red initials. —Glasgow Herald. 


J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JoHN KEBLE. Withan 
Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 
Second Edition. Frap. 8v0. Buckram. 35. 6d. Padded morocco, 55. 

‘The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed in the 
Introduction. There is an interesting Appendix on the mss. of the ‘Christian 
Year,” and another giving the order in which the poems were written. A ‘Short 
Analysis of the Thought” is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the text is ex- 
plained in a note.’—Guardian. 


The Library of Devotion. 
Pott 8vo, 25.3 leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


* This series is excellent.’—Tue BisHop or Lonpon. 

* A very delightful edition. —Tus BisHop or BATH AND WELLS. 

* Well worth the attention of the Clergy.'.—Tur Bisnop or LicuFIELD, 

* The new ‘ Library of Devotion ” is excellent.—THE BisHor or PETERBOROUGH. 
* Charming.’—Record. 

‘ Delightful.’—Church Bells. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bicc, D.D., 
late Student of Christ Church. 

‘ The translation is an excellent piece of English, and the introduction is a masterly 
exposition. We augur well of a series which begins so satisfactorily. —77zmes. 
‘No translation has appeared in so convenient a form, and none, we think, evidenc- 

ing so true, so delicate, so feeling a touch.’—Birmingham Post. 
*Dr. Bigg has made a new and vigorous translation, and has enriched the text with 
a luminous introduction and pithy notes.’—Speaker. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN KEBLE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


‘No prettier book could be desired.’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘The volume is very prettily bound and printed, and may fairly claim to be an 
advance on any previous editions.’ —Guardian. 

‘ The introduction is admirable, and admirers of Keble will be greatly interested in 
the chronological list of the poems.’—Bookman.’ 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, 
with an Introduction, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. 

Dr. Bigg has made a practically new translation of this book, which the reader will 
have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the hands of 
the author. , 

‘The text is at once scholarly in its faithful reproduction in English of the sonorous 
Church Latin in which the original is composed, and popular in the sense of being 
simple and intelligible.’—Scotsman. 
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Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. OVERTON, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. DANIEL, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. MouLg, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. OTTLEY, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. M‘CunN. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. HorTOn, D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, M.A. 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Aucustus JEssopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. MAson. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
Fiction 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS 
Marie Corelli’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Seventeenth Edition. 
VENDETTA. Fourteenth Edition. 
THELMA. Lighteenth Edition. 
ARDATH. E£leventh Edition. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH WMinth Edition. 
WORMWOOD. Eighth Edition. : 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY. 
Thirty-second Edition. 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. The amplifications of the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with high poetic insight, and this ‘‘ Dream of the 


World’s Tragedy” is a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase of the supreme 
climax of the inspired narrative. —Dudlin Review. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Thirty-eighth Edition. 


‘A very powerful piece of work. . . . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory of man. . . . The author has immense 
command of language, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and re- 
markable romance will live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the day 

“is forgotten. . . . A literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime,’—W. T. 
STEAD in the Review of Reviews. 
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Anthony Hope’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Seventh Edition. 


‘A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition. 


‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’—7imes, 


A MAN OF MARK. Fourth Edition. 


‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘‘ A Man of Mark” is the one which best compares with 
‘* The Prisoner of Zenda.”’—National Observer. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNTANTONIO. Third Edition. 


‘It _is a perfectly enchanting story of love and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’— 
Guardian. 


PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. Third Edition. 
‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood, and humorously, 
dashingly told.’—St. James's Gazette. 
“A story of adventure, every page of which is palpitating with action.’— Speaker. 
‘ From cover to cover ‘‘ Phroso” not only engages the attention, but carries the reader 
in little whirls of delight from adventure to adventure.’—Academy. 


SIMON DALE. By ANTHONY Hope. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*«*Simon Dale” is one of the best historical romances that have been written for a 
long while.’—Sz. James's Gazette. 

‘A bright and gallant story.’—Graphic. 

‘A brilliant novel. The story is rapid and most excellently told. As for the hero, 
he is a perfect hero of romance—he is brave, witty, adventurous, and a good 
lover.’—A theneum. 

‘There is searching analysis of human nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts of his women with marvellous subtlety 
and delicacy. This love-story of 200 years ago makes the man and the woman 
live again.’—7zmes. 


S. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’—Speaker. 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and it is 
no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his power of amusing and 
satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens.’—Court Circular. 


ARMINELL. Fourth Edition. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sixth Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Fourth Edition. 
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CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fourth Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third Edition. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 

NOEMI. Illustrated by R. C. WOODVILLE, Third Edition. 


THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated by F Dapp. FourtzZ 
Ldition. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated by F. DADD. Second 
Edition. 


BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fourth Edition. 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker’s style.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 
‘A splendid study of character.’—A theneum. 
‘ But little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time.’—Pal/ 
Mall Gazette. ‘A very striking and admirable novel.’—Sz. James's Gazette. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 


‘The plot is original and one difficult to work out} but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Jllustrated. Sixth Edition. 


‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
rises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 
ove in the old passionate way, is a joy inexpressible .’—Daily Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon. Sourth Edition. 

‘ Here we find romance—real, breathing, livingromance. Thecharacter of Valmond 

is drawn unerringly. The book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one 


thoroughly to appreciate Mr. Parker’s delicate touch and innate sympathy with 
humanity.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adven- 
tures of § Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edition, 
‘The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North, and it will 
add to Mr. Parker’s already high reputation.’—Glasyow Herald. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Jllustrated. Ninth Edition. 

‘The best thing he has done}; one of the best things that any one has done lately.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 

‘Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he 
attempts. He shows the matured power which his former novels have led us to 
expect, and has produced a really fine historical novel.'—A theneum. 

‘A great book.’—Black and White. 

‘One of the strongest stories of historical interest and adventure that we have read 
for many a day... . A notable and successful book.’—Sfeaker. 
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THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 


‘Living, breathing romance, genuine and unforced pathos, and a deeper and more 
subtle knowledge of human nature than Mr. Parker has ever displayed before. 
It is, in a word, the work of a true artist. —Pal? Mall Gazette. 


Conan Doyle) ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
Doyle. fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The book is far and away the best view that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—///ustrated London News. 


Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By STANLEY 
WEYMAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ With Illustrations 
by R. C. Woodville. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘A book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and 
which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget it all and start again.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.’—Daily Chronicle. 


Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF SIN. By LWwCAS 
Maer. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas MALEt, 
Author of ‘ The Wages of Sin,’ etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


S. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By S. R. Crockett, Author 
of * The Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love.. . . Mr. Crockett has never written a stronger or better book.’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


§. BR. Crockett. THE STANDARD BEARER. By S. R. 
CROCKETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A delightful tale in his best style.’—Seaker. 


“Mr. Crockett at his best.’—Lzterature. 
‘ Enjoyable and of absorbing interest.’—Scotsman. 


Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. In the true humanity of the 
book lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable 
triumph.’—A theneum. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also; without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.’— Word. 


Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


§ The book is a masterpiece.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
‘Told with great vigour and powerful simplicity.’—A theneum. 
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Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. CLIF- 
FORD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The story is a very beautiful one, exquisitely told.’—Speaker. 


Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the Honble. EMILy LAw- 
LEss, Author of  Maelcho,’ ete. F2fth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Emily Lawless. MAELCHO: a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Honble. EmiLy LAWLEss. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* A really great book.’—Spectator. 

‘There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. A piece of work 
of the first order, which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most 
remarkable literary achievements of this generation. —Manchester Guardian. 


Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. By The 


Honble. EmMity LAWLESS. Cvrowz 8vo. 6s. 


‘A very charming little volume. A book which cannot be read without pleasure and 
profit, written in excellent English, full of delicate spirit, and a keen appreciation 
of nature, human and inanimate.’—Padli Mali Gazette. 


Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. By JANE 
BaRLow, Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Vivid and singularly real.'—Scotswan. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
By JANE H. FINDLATER. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘A powerful and vivid story.’—Standard. 

‘ A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth itself.'\—Vanity Fair. 

‘ A very charming and pathetic tale.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ A singularly original, clever, and beautiful story. Guardian. 

‘ Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted faculty and reserve force.’—Spectator. 
‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.’—B/ack and White. 


J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By Jane 


HELEN FINDLATER. Crow 8vo. 65. 


‘A story of strong human interest.’—Scotsman. 
‘ Her thought has solidity and maturity.’"—Daily Mai. 


Mary Findlater. OVER THE HILLS. By Mary FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ A strong and fascinating piece of work.’—Scotssman. 

‘ A charming romance, and full of incident. The book is fresh and strong.’—Sfeaker. 
‘Will make the author’s name loved in many a household.’—Literary World. 

‘A strong and wise book of deep insight and unflinching truth.’—Birmingham Post. 


H. G. Wells). THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Stories. 
By H. G. WELLS. Second Edition.. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘They are the impressions of a very striking imagination, which, it would seem, has 
a great deal within its reach.’—Saturday Review. 
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H. G. Wells. THE PLATTNER STORY anp OTHERS. By H. 
G. WELLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold the reader as by a magic spell.’— Scotsman. 
‘No volume has appeared for a long time so likely to give equal pleasure to the 
simplest reader and to the most fastidious critic.’—Academy. 
Sara Jeanette Duncan. A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
By SARA JEANETTE DuNCAN, Author of ‘An American Girl in 
London,’ Illustrated. TZhird Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Humour, pure and spontaneous and irresistible.’ Daily Mail. 
‘A most delightfully bright book.’—Dazly Telegraph. 
‘Eminently amusing and entertaining.’—Oxtlook. 

‘The dialogue is full of wit.’—Gdode. 

‘ Laughter lurks in every page.’—Daily News. 


E. F. Benson, DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
: BENSON. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 
° A delightfully witty sketch of society.’—Spectator. 
‘A perpetual feast of epigram and paradox.’—Speaker. 


BE. F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. BENSON, Author of 
‘Dodo.’ Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


E. F. Benson. THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. Author 
of ‘Dodo.’ Illustrated by G. P. JAcomB-Hoop. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An excellent piece of romantic literature; a very graceful and moving story. We 
are struck with the close observation of life in Greece.’—Saturday Review. 

* Full of fire, earnestness, and beauty.’—The World. 

‘ An original and vigorous historical romance.’—Morning Post. 


Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Full of her own peculiar charm ofstyleand character-painting.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Mrs. Oliphant. THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Mrs. Oliphant. THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W.E. Norris, Author 
of ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘An intellectually satisfactory and morally bracing novel.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Zhird 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourne. — 
Athenazum. 


W. E. Norris, THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A budget of good fiction of which no one will tire.’—Scotsman. 
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W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. NorRRIs, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Asa story it is admirable, as a eu d’esfrit it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a model.’—The World. 


W. Clark Russell MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
CLARK RussELu. Jilustrated. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By ROBERT 
Barr. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour.’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE MANY. By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of ‘In the Midst of Alarms,’ ‘A Woman Intervenes,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

* An excellent story. It contains several excellently studied characters.’—Glasgow 
fTerald. 


J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 


Saviour of Society. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. Cvowz 8vo. 6s. 
‘ An unquestionably interesting book. It contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality.\.—Pall Mail Gazette. 


J. Maclaren Cobban. WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? 
By J. M. Copan, Author of ‘ The King of Andaman.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


M. E. Francis. MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis, Author of 
*In a Northern Village.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


© A clever and charming story.’—Scotsman. 
‘ Perfectly delightful.'—Daily Mazi. 
‘An excellently fancied love tale.’—A theneum. 


Robert Hichens. BYEWAYS. By ROBERT HICHENS. Author 
of ‘Flames,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ A very high artistic instinct and striking command of language raise Mr. Hichens’ 


work far above the ruck.’—Padll Mall Gazette. 
‘ The work is undeniably that of a man of striking imagination.'.—Dazly News. 


Percy White. A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Percy WHITE, 
Author of § Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ Crow 8vo. 6s. 3 


‘ A work which it is not hyperbole to describe as of rare excellence.’—Pali Mall Gazette. 
‘ The clever book of a shrewd and clever author.’—A theneunt. 


W. Pett Ridge SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By 
W. Pett RIDGE. Crown 8v0. 65. 


‘ Sparkling, vivacious, adventurous.—S?. James's Gazette. 
‘Ingenious, amusing, and especially smart.’-— World. 


J. 8, Fletcher. THE BUILDERS. ByJ.S. FLETCHER, Author 


of ‘When Charles 1. was King.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
‘ Replete with delightful descriptions.'—Vanity Fair. 
‘The background of country life has never been sketched more realistically.’— Word, 
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Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF SWORD. By ANDREW 
sos Illustrated by W. CuBITT CooKE. Fourth Edition. Crown 
U0. So 


* A banquet of good things.’—Academy. 

‘A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigour.’—Glole. 

* An unusually excellent example of a semi-historic remance.’—World. 
* Manly, healthy, and patriotic.’ —Glasgow Herald. 


J.B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. BLoun- 
DELLE-BURTON.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations. —Guardian. 


J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo 6s. 


J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. BLOUNDELLE- 
Burton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* A brave story—brave in deed, brave in word, brave in thought.’—Sz. Jantes’s Gazette. 
‘A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.’-——-World. 


J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. Bioun- 


DELLE-BURTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* The very essence of the true romantic spirit.,—7v#th. 
‘ An ingenious and exciting story..—Vanchester Guardian. 
*Singulaily well written.’—A theneum. 


W. C. Scully. THE WHITE HECATOMB. By W C. 


ScuL.y, Author of ‘ Kafir Stories.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Reveals a marvellously intimate understanding of the Kaffir mind.’—A/ricaxz Critic. 


W. C. Scully. BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W. C. 


ScuuLy, Author of ‘The White Hecatomb.’ Crowx 8vo. 6s. 

* The reader will find the interest of absolute novelty.'— The Graphic. 

‘The reader passes at once into the very atmosphere of the African desert: the 
inexpressible space and stillness swallow him up, and there is no world for him 
but that immeasurable waste.’ —A theneum. 

‘Strong, simple, direct.’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘One of the most enthralling tales we have read.’— Word. 


Victor Waite. CROSS TRAILS. By VicTOR WaAITE. IIlus- 


trated. Crows 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Every page is enthralling.’—Academy. 
‘Full of strength and reality.’—A thenzunt. 
‘The book is exceedingly powerful.’—G/asgow Herald. 


I. Hooper. THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. HOoprEr. 
Illustrated by W. CusitT COOKE. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ The characters are all picturesque.’—Scotsman. 
‘ A novel as vigorous as it is charming.’—Literary World. 
M. C. Balfour. THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By 


M. C. BALFour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘It is unusually powerful, and the characterization is uncommonly good.’—/Vor/d. 


H. Morrah, A SERIOUS COMEDY. By HERBERT MORRAH. 


Crown Svo. 6s. 
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H. Morrah, THE FAITHFULCITY. By HERBERT MORRAH, 
Author of ‘A Serious Comedy.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


L. B. Walford. SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. 
WALForRD, Author of ‘Mr.Smith,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mary Gaunt. KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary GAvunrt, 
Author of ‘ The Moving Finger.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A really charming novel.’—Standard. 


M. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By MENIE MURIEL Dowlk&, Author 
of ‘A Girl in the Karpathians.’ Zhird Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The style is generally admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 
surprising in their freshness and originality.’—Saturday Review. 


M. M. Dowie. THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. By 
MENIE MuRIEL DowIE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An exceptionally clever and well-written book.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘An excellent story with shrewd humour and bright writing. The author is delight 
fully witty..—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

‘Strong, suggestive, and witty.’—Daily News. 


J. A. Barry. IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. BARRY. 
Author of ‘Steve Brown’s Bunyip.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ A collection of really admirable short stories of the sea.’—Westminster Gazette. 


Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
JULIAN CORBETT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. B. Patton. BIJLI, THE DANCER. By JAMES BLYTHE 
PATTON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
* Powerful and fascinating.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘A true and entrancing book.’—Country Life Illustrated. 
‘A remarkable book.’—Bookman. 
“A vivid picture of Indian life.’"—A cademzy. 
Norma Lorimer. JOSIAH’S WIFE. By NorMA LorIMER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Written in a bright and witty style.'—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lucy Maynard. THE PHILANTHROPIST. By Lucy May- 
NARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘It contains many graphic sketches of the private life of a charitable institution. _ 
Glasgow Herald. 
L. Cope Cornford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS: A ROMANCE OF 
THE ROAD. By L. CopECornrorpb. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ An exceptionally good story of adventure and character.’—World. 


L. Cope Cornford. SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Corre 
CORNFORD, Author of ‘Captain Jacobus.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A very stirring and spirited sketch of the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth,’—Pal/ 
Mall Gazette. . 
‘Packed with incident.’—Ox¢look. 
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F. Brune. VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS BRUNE. Cvown 8vo. 


6s. 
‘A subtle, complete achievement.'—Pali Mall Gazette. 
“This story is strangely interesting. —Manchester Guardian. 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By LAuRA DAINTREY. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By Mary A. OWEN. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By ELLEN F. PINSENT. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. By L. S. 
McCHESNEY. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. BREWER. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By Ronatp Ross. 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By CLIVE P. WOLLEY. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. Paton. 

MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. 
By JOHN DAVIDSON. 

DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By HENRY JOHNSTON. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PRYCE, 

THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author of ‘A High 
Little World.’ 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. B. MarrioTT WATSON. 

THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray GILCHRIST. 

A VICAR’S WIFE. By EVELYN DICKINSON. 

ELSA. By E. M‘QUEEN GRay. ; 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Epna LYALL. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MARGARET BENSON. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary GAunrT. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By ‘VERA.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esmsé STUART, 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By CONSTANCE SMITH. 
THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EvELYyN DICKINSON. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. By STANDISH O'GRADY. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By Ancus EVAN ABBOTT, 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. ORTON PROWSE. 

THE QUIET MRS, FLEMING. By R. PrRYCE. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
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THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. By A. SHIELD. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. COBBAN. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris. 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. DICKER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. NEUMANN, 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By S. GorDOoN. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By HANNAH LYNCH. 

SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By JAMEs C, DIBDIN, 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 

HOVENDEN, V.C, By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
DISARMED, By M. BeETHAM EDWARDS. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ‘Indian Idylls.’ 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M‘QUEEN GRAY, 
JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris. 
A LOST ILLUSION. By LeEsiie KEITH. 





THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. LYNN LYNTON. Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo, Is. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well illustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 

THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. BARING GOULD. 
TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By EpiTH E. CUTHELL. 
TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. BLAKE. 
ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By EpitTH E. CUTHELL. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
SYP ee Een : Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. By G., MANVILLE 

ENN. 
THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. By G, E. Farrow, 


The Peacock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well tllustrated, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 
A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WALForRD. 
THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESWoRTH. 
THE Sr OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the Author of 
: e Mori. 
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DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR. 

OUT OF THE FASHION, By L, T. MEADE. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MEADE. 
HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MEADE. 25. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. MEADE. 
MY LAND OF BEULAH, By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, 


University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 


Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8v0. Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 
The following volumes are ready :— 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE B. GiBBINs, 
D.Litt., M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden Prizeman, 
Fifth Edition, Revised. With Mapsand Plans. 35. 

‘A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated on this first volume of their. venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.'— University Extension Journal, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY, By L. L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. Second Edition, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 
the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A, Third Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F.S. GRANGER, M.A. Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By G, MASSEE, 

With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. Jilustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A. Jilustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. J/lustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. By H. bE B. Giszins, D.Litt., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. A.S. HEewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE, The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISON Muir, M.A. Jllustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C, POTTER, 
M.A., F.L.S. Zilustrated. 35. 6d. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. GREGORY. W2th numerous Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. dlustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEorGE J. BURCH, 
M.A. Wath numerous Illustrations. 35. 
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THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, M.A. 
Illustrated, 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEOBALD, M.A. Jilustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenks, M.A., Professor of 
Law at University College, Liverpool. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 


Social Questions of To-day — 


Edited by H. bE B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that.are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknow- 
ledged authority upon the subject with which he deals. 


The following Volumes of the Series ave ready :— 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. By G. Howe... Second 
Edition. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. ByG. J. HOLYOAKE, 
Second Edition. 


MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. A. Hoxsson, M.A. Third Edition. 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C.F. BASTABLE, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE ALIEN INVASION, By W. H. WILKINS, B.A. 
THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
LAND NATIONALIZATION. By HAROLD Cox, B.A. 


A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. Gissins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R, A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 


BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 


TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. W. CooKE-TAYLOR, 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 

WOMEN’S WORK. By Lapy DILKE, Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY. 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare. By FREDERICK DOLMAN, 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. KAurMann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By E. BOwMAKER, 
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MODERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hosson, B.A., 
LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By ARTHURSHERWELL, M.A. Second Edition. 
RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By CLEMENT EDWARDS, 
WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twinine, 


Classical Translations 


Editedby H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

ESCHYLUS—Agamemnon, Chéephoroe, Eumenides. Translated by LEwIs 
CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews, 55. 

CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35. 6d, 

CICERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic ., In 
Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 

CICERO—De Natura Deorum. ‘Translated by F. Brooxs, M.A., late 
Scholar of Ballioi College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

HORACE: THE ODES AND EPODES. Translated by A. GoDLEY, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 2s. 

LUCIAN-—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, TheShip, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. IRWIN, M.A., Assis- 
tant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. MorSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


Educational Books 
CLASSICAL 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M‘Cosu, M.A. cap. 4t0. 125. 6d. 

‘The notes are copious, and contain a great deal of information that is good and 
useful.’—Classical Review. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A, M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Assistant Masters at St. Paul's 
School. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘A capital selection, and of more variety and value than such books usually are.’— 
Atheneum. 

“A judiciously compiled book which-will be found widely convenient.’—Schoolmaster. 

‘We know no book of this class better fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.’ — 
Guardian. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Crown 8vo0. 25. 


TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 25. 


HERODOTUS: EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 
LIDDELL, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 15. 6d. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. By E. D. STONE, M.A,, late 
Assistant Master at Eton. cap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. FREESE, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. 5. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by F. DARWIN Swirt, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Queen's College, Oxford. cap. 8vo. 25. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. WINBOLT, Assistant 
Master in Christ’s Hospital. Crown 8ve. ts. 6d. 
Anelementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin primer. 
‘Skilfully arranged.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘ Accurate and well arranged.’—A theneum. 
NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. BUCKLAND 
GREEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 


numerous passages for exercise. 
‘Supplies a gap in educational literature. —Glasgow Herald. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. DE B. GiBBins, D. Litt., 
M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Crowz 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M‘QUEEN GRAY. Crown 8vo, 2:5. 6d. 


SCIENCE 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and 
Geology. By R. ELLiotr STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 147 Iilustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E. STEEL. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the History of England. By 
H. E. MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealogy, officials, con- 
stitutional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different volumes. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A, Is. 6d. 


A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, By JoHNson BARKER, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. By D.S, CALDERWoop, 
Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In three packets of 4o, 
with Answers. 15. : 


A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools. 


‘They bear all the marks of having been prepared by a teacher of experience who 
knows the value of careful grading and constant repetition. Sums are specially 
inserted to meet all likely difficulties. The papers set at the various public 
pe ae have been largely drawn upen in preparing the cards.’—G, aSgOw 

erald. 
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METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH TO 
VICTORIA. By H. DE B. GisBins, D.Litt., M.A. 2s. Second Edition, 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DE B. Grssins, 
D.Litt., M.A., rs. 6d, 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. DE B. Gissins, D.Litt., 
MAS asiiGd, 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. BALLy, 
Modern Language Master at the Manchester Grammar School. 2s, 
Second Edition. 


eer COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. BALLy, 

2s. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. ByS, E. BALLY. 25. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lypg, M.A., of the Academy, Glasgow. 2s. 
Second Edition. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. JAcKson, M.A. 15. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. TAytor, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE, By E. E. 
WHITFIELD, M.A, 2s. 


WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, UA. 


INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence, Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo0.° Xs. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 25, 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition revised. 18mo. Xs. 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. Part 1. The Helvetian War. 
Second Edition. x18mo. 15, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Parti. The Kings of Rome. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION.  Fi/th 
Edition. Feap, 8vo. 15. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. 1S. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabulary. Seventh and 
cheaper Edition re-written. Crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: Rules and Exercises. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d, With Vocabulary. as. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules 
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